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ADVERTISEMENT 


'THIS ADDITIONAL VOLUME OF MY WORK. 


1 THILE I was preparing for a re- publication 
VV of this Work, I received, on the ſubject 
of it, advices, criticiſms, and compliments. 


The advices related to it's form. I have con- 
ſtantly adhered to that of 12mo. in theſe three 
ſucceſſive editions, becauſe it is more commod1ous, 
an eaſier purchaſe to the Reader, and more bene- 
ficial to the Author, becauſe Pirates find leſs pro- 
fit in counterfeiting it. The faſhionable world, 
however, ſignified a preference in favour of an 8vo. 

as being more genteel, and becauſe the page, hav- 
ing a broader margin, and admitting of a larger 
{pace between the lines, the impreſſion would be 

more beautiful. Men of letters expreſſed a wiſh. 
to have an Edition of the Book in 4to. becauſe, 
being in a larger type, it would be more pleaſant 
to read, and the plates might then be engraved on 
a larger ſcale. In a word, I was expecting a ſo- 
0 For, r. a licitation, 
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licitation, from ſome of the Literati, to aſpire after 
the honours of a Folio, when an amiable Lady 
propoſed to me, very ſeriouſly, to give an Edition 
in 18vo. © on purpoſe,” {aid ſhe, with inimitable 
grace, that] may never go without it in my 
e pocket.” 1 . 


I feel myſelf fo highly honoured by the good 
opinion of the Ladies, that I know not whether my 
vanity would not be more agreeably flattered with 
being in their pockets in the ſize of a 18vo. than 
in that of a huge atlas, in the library of the 
Louvre. This ſpecies of incognito has, beſides, an 
inexpreſſible ſomewhat in it which is ſingularly 
grateful to me. In the agreeable perplexity to 
which J am reduced, and under an impoſſibility of 
giving four new Editions at once, to gratify the 
taſte of all my Readers, a thought ſtruck me, of 
inviting; thoſe of them who diſlike the 12mo. ſize, 
to ſend their inſtructions, free of poſtage, to my 
Bookſellers, containing ſimply their addreſs, and 
the form which they prefer. I ſhall then be de- 
termined by the plurality of ſuffrages ; and as 
ſoon as I ſhall have five hundred of them in favour 
of an Octavo or a Quarto, I ſhall publiſh it by 
ſubſcription, on a fine paper, with new plates 
drawn and engraved by Artilts of the firſt ability. 
But if there be only two hundred and fifty voices 
in favour of the Decimo-octavo, I will give the 
preference 
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preference to this ſize, for I have always eſtimated 


the ſuffrage of one Lady: as * at leaſt, to thoſe 


of two Gentlemen. 


Some men of the world have enquired, whether 
I intended to make any additions to this Edition; 
and, in this caſe, deſired me to give a detached 
ſupplement, for the accommodation of thoſe who 
have purchaſed the preceding Editions, alleging 
that Authors, who acted otherwiſe, defrauded the 
Public. 


12 Author who is difficult to pleaſe with his 


| own performance, which I acknowledge to be the 


caſe with myſelf, and who is frequently called 


upon to review it, is ſometimes reduced to the 


neceſſity of making a few ſlight additions, in order 


| to elucidate paſſages which may ſeem to labour un- 


der ſome obſcurity. He is obliged, at leaſt, to 
change ſome things in the notices, which muſt 
needs vary in every different Edition, without ad- 
mitting the poſſibility of giving theſe variations, in 
a detached ſupplement, ſo as to excite any in- 
tereſt. But, on the ſuppolition of his thereby de- 
frauding a part of the Public of ſome part of his 
performance, [ aſk, whether the Public, as a body, 
does not defraud him more completely, by pur- 


_ chaſing, without any ſcruple, the ſpurious Editions 


of his Work ? The only method which an Author 


a3. can 
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ean employ to bring theſe into diſcredit, is to add 


| ſomething new, to every new genuine Edition. 


Theſe piracies have done, and are till doing, me 


inconceivable miſchief. I do not ſpeak of thoſe of 
my firſt Edition, with which the ſouthern pro- 
vinces of France have been filled * ; but ſcarcely 
had the ſecond appeared, when it was counter- | 
feited, with it's additions, approbations, privilege ; 
_ nay, with the very titles containing the addreſs of 


my bookſellers. Other plunderers have had the 
audacity to announce, in the catalogue of books of 


M. Marin, ſuperintendant of the preſs at Marſeilles, ſeized a 
whole bale of thoſe counterfeits, about a year and a half ago, 
which, in defiance of all his remonſtrances, was confiſcated to the 
benefit of the Syndical Chamber of that city, and not, as juſtice 
required, to mine. M. de Chaſſel, ſuperintendant of the preſs at 
Nancy, ſtopped there, about ſix months ago, ſome ſpurious co- 
Pies of my ſecond Edition, which M. YVidaud-de-la-Tour took 
care to remit to me, conformably to the deciſion of M. de La- 
moignen, keeper of the ſeals. The Pirate had only retrenched, in 
the advertiſement, what I there ſaid of the beauty of the charac- 


ters of my ſecond Edition, fimilar to thoſe of the preſent, becauſe 


the pitifulneſs of his own, would preſcatly have detected the 


fraud. I have now reaſon to expect, from the vigilance of NM. 


Vidaud-de-la- Jour, whoſe zeal for the intereſts of literary pro- 


perty ſo well ſupports the juſtice of M. de Lamoignon, a name ſo - 


dear to the republic of letters, that we fhall ſee at length repreſ- 


fed, in the kingdom, the plundering committed by literary pi- 


rates, in defiance of Royal authority, and ſo injurious to the in- 
tereſt of Authors, eſpecially of ſuch as have no other property 


except their Works. 


Leipſic-fair, 
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Leipſic- fair, for the month of October 1787, an 


Edition of my Studies of Nature, publiſhed at 
Lyons, by Pieſre and de la Moliere, though J ne- 


ver had any thing printed except at Paris. Anew 
Edition of the Work has juſt been publiſhed at 


Bruſſels, in four volumes. A Gentleman, with 


whom my Printer is acquainted, ſaw at London, 


in the month of September laſt, four different Edi- 
tions of it, without being able to procure the ge- 
nuine one. It may, however, be very eaſily diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the beauty of it's characters, from all 
the ſpurious Editions, which, beſides, can never be 


any thing more than bad copies of an original Edi- 


tion, reviſed and corrected by my own hand, with 
all the attention of which I am capable. All this 
has not prevented the Public from welcoming them 
with avidity. After all, the point to be aimed at, is 
not to have no ground of complaint againſt Man- 
kind, but to take care that the World have no 8 
ground of com; laint 8 us. 


4 Suppoſing it were not a matter of conſcience with 


me, to practiſe juſtice toward every individual, I 
am under too many obligations to the Public, not 


to ſtudy their gratification, to the utmoſt of my 


ability. I have never enjoyed any other ſteady de- 
claration in my favour, but that of the public voice. 


On the other hand, if the importance of the errors 


which 1 have ventured to attack, and my perſonal 
a 3 circumſtances, 
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circumſtances, are taken into conſidera n. T have 
the preſumption to hope that the generoſity of the 


Public will, one day, rank me with the few in num 


ber, who have devoted themſelves to the intercſts of 
humanity, at the expence of their own fortune. 


I ſhall not begin, at theſe years, to deviate from 


the principles which have governed my life. I am 


going to inſert here, therefore, ſome refle&ions, 
which would, perhaps, have come 1n more pro- 
perly, in the advertiſement prefixed to this third 


Edition; but I transfer them to this place, that 


thoſe who are diſpoſed to purchaſe the fifth volume 
ſeparately, may be informed of every thing which 
I have thought it neceſſary to add, without being 
obliged to buy the other four. I would have, in 


like manner, annexed the additions which I made 


to my firſt Edition, on the ſubject of the elongation 
of the Poles, and of the Currents of the Atlantic 
Ocean, had not theſe additions been too confi- 
derable in bulk. But if I damot introduce them 


here, word for word, I repeat at leaſt the ſenſe $f- 


them; and to theſe I ſubjoin new proofs, which 
demonſtrate the certainty of thoſe important truths, 


I have firſt corrected, in the titles of this third 


_ Edition, an error which had flipt into thoſe of the 


other two. It is indeed a matter of the laſt indif- 


ference to my Readers, being no more than a tranſ- 


poſition 
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poſition of my baptiſmal names ; but it has given 
occaſion to ſome miſtakes. | 


I do not recolle& my having added any thing to 


the text, except a ſingle obſervation reſpecting the 


counter- currents of the Ohio, which I have inſerted 
in the firſt volume of this third Edition. But it 


is of conſiderable importance, for it conflitutes one 
proof more in favour of the explanation which I. 


have given of the tides, 


The Reader will pleaſe to remember, that I ex- 


plain the direction of our tides in ſummer, toward 
the north, from the counter-currents, of the ge- 


neral Current, of the Atlantic Ocean, which, at 

that ſeaſon, deſcends from our Pole, the ices of 
which are partly melted by the action of the Sun 
which warms it during fix months. I ſuppoſed that 


| this general Current, which then runs toward the 
South, being confined by the projection of Cape- 
Saint-Auguſtin in America, and by the entrance of 

the Gulf of Guinea in Africa, produced on each 


fide counter-currents which give us our tides, re- 
aſcending to the north along our coaſts. Theſe 
counter-currents actually exiſt in theſe ſame places, 
and are always produced on the two fides of a ſtrait 
through which a current forces itſelf. But I had 
no need to ſuppole the re- actions of Cape Saint- 
Auguſtin and of the entrance of the Gulf of Guinea, 

2 4 in 
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in order to make our tides re-aſcend a very great 
way toward the North. The ſimple action of the 
general Current of the Atlantic, which deſcends 
from the North Pole and ruſhes toward the South, 
diſplacing by it's impetuoſity a vaſt maſs of water, 
' which it repels to the right and to the left, is ſuffi- 
cient to produce, through the whole length of it's 
courſe, thoſe lateral re- actions which occaſion our 
tides, and make them flow to the North. 


I had quoted, on this ſubject, two obſervations, 
the firſt of which is level to every capacity. It is 
that of a ſource which, on diſcharging itſelf into a 
baſon, produces, at the ſides of that baſon, a back- 
ward motion or counter-current, which carries 
ſtraws and other floating ſubſtances up toward the 
ſource. 115 


The ſecond obſervation is extracted from the 
Hiſtory of New-France by Father Charlevoix. He 
tells us that, though the wind was contrary, he 
failed at the rate of eight good leagues a day up 
lake Michigan, againſt it's general Current, witch 
the aſſiſtance of it's lateral counter-currents. 


But M. de Crevecæur, Author of the Letters of 
an American Farmer, goes {till further; for he a. 
ſures us, (Vol. III. page 433) that in failing up the 
Ohio, along it's banks, he made 422 miles in four- 

teen 


« equal to the principal Current.” 
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teen days, which amounts to more than fix leagues | 
a day, with the aſſiſtance,” ſays he, „of the 


% counter-currents, which have always a velocity 
This is the 
only obſervation which I have added, on account 
of it's 1mportance, and out of the reſpect which * 


bear to it's Author. 


Thus the general effect of the tides is placed in 


the cleareſt light, by the inſtance of the lateral 
counter- currents of our baſons, into which ſources 
diſcharge themſelves, by thoſe of the lakes which 


receive rivers, and by thoſe of rivers themſelves, 
notwithſtanding their conſiderable declivities, with- 


out any neceſſity for a particular ſtrait, to produce 


thoſe re- actions along the whole extent of their 
ſhores, though ſtraits conſiderably increaſe thele 


ſame counter currents, or eddies. 


The comrſe of our tides toward the North in 


winter, it muſt be admitted, cannot be explained 
as an effect of the lateral counter-currents of the 


Ailantic Ocean, which deſcends from the North, 
for at that ſeaſon it's general Current comes from 


the South Pole, the ices of which are then in fu- 


fion by the heat of the Sun. Bat the courſe of 
thoſe tides toward the North, may be conceived 
ſtill more eaſily, from the direct effect of the ge- 
neral Current of the South Pole, which runs ſtraight 

| North, 
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| North. In this direction, that ſouthern Current 
paſſes, almoſt throughout, from a wider ſpace into 


a narrower, being confined, firſt of all, between 

Cape Horn and the Cape of Good Hope, and 
' forcing it's way upward, into the very bays and 
mediterraneans of the North, it carries before it, at 
once, the whole maſs of the waters of the Atlantic 


Ocean, without permitting a ſingle column of 
them to eſcape, to the right or to the left. At the 
ſame time, ſhould it meet on it's road, a Cape or 


Strait oppoſing it's courſe, there can be no doubt 


that it would there form a lateral counter-current, 
or tides, which would run in the oppoſite direction. 


This, accordingly, is the actual effect which it pro- 


duces at Cape Saint-Auguſtin in America, and 


above the Gulf of Guinea, toward the tenth de- 


gree of northern Latitude, in Africa; that is, at 
the two places where theſe two parts of the Globe 


approach the neareſt : for in the ſummer of the 


South-Pole, the Currents and the tides, ſo far from 
bearing northward below theſe two points, return 
to the ſouth on' the American fide, and run eaſt- 
ward on the African ſide, the whole length of the 
Gulf of Guinea, in contradiction to all the Laws 
of the Lunar Syſtem. 


I could fill a Volume with new proofs, in ſup- 
port of the alternate fuſion of the polar ices, and 
of the elongation of the Earth at the Poles, which 

| --- Are 
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are conſequences of each other; but J have pro- 
duced, in the preceding Volumes of this Work, 
more than were neceſſary to eſtabliſh the certainty 
of theſe truths. The very filence of Academies, 
reſpecting objects of ſuch high importance, is a 
demonſtration that they have no objection to ſtart 
againſt my hypotheſis. Had I been in the wrong, 
in refuting the unaccountable error which led them 

to conclude that the Earth was flattened at the 
Poles, from geometrical operations, which evi- 


dently demonſtrate it to be lengihened, Journals, 


moſt of which are at the.r diſpoſal, would not 
have been wanting, to repreſs the voice of a ſoli- 


tary individual, 1 have met with but a ſingle one 


who has had the hardineſs to ſupport me with a a 
ſuffrage. Among ſo many literary Potentates, who 
diſpute with each other the Empire of opinion, 
and who traverſe that ſtormy ocean, determined to 
ſink to the bottom all who refuſe to ſerve under 
their banner, a foreign Journaliſt has hoiſted, in 
my favour, the flag of inſurre&ion. It is that of 
Deux-Ponts which J mean, conformably to my 


E uſual cuſtom of acknowledging publicly the parti- 


cular ſervices done me; though the one in queſ- 
tion was rather a tribute preſented to truth, than a 
compliment paid to me, who am perſonally un- 
known to that Writer, but whom J Highly honour | 
for his impartiality. 


On 
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On the other hand, if Academics have not come 
forward to explain themſelves, we muſt take inte 
confideration the embarraſſment to which they felt 
themſelves reduced, that of retracting publiclyacon- 
cluſion geometrically falſe, but rendered venerable | 
by age, and univerſally propagated. They could not 
adopt my reſults without condemning their own ; 
and it was impoſſible for them to condemn mine, 
becauſe they were ſupported by actual operations 
performed by themſelves. 1 myſelf have been no 
| lefs embarraſſed, when, on publiſhing my obſerva- 
tions, I found myſelf reduced to the alternative of 
chuſing between their eſteem and their friendſhip; 
but I followed the impulſe of the ſentiment of 
truth, which ought to abſorb every political con- 
ſideration. The intereſt of my reputation, I con- 
feſs, claimed ſome ſmall ſhare, in deciding the 
point, but it was very ſmall indeed. Public utility 
has been my leading object. I have employed 
neither ridicule nor enthuſiaſm, againſt men of ce- 
lebrity dete ed in an error. I am not clevated 
into a ate of intoxication on the ſcore of my Rea- 
ſon. I approached them as | would have done to 
Plato laid afleep on the brink of a precipice ; fear- 
ing the moment of their awaking, and ſtill more 
the prolongation of their ſlumberts. I have not 
imputed their -blincincſs to any want of light, an 
inſinuation to which the learned are ſo ſenſibly 
alive ; but to the glare of ſyſtems, and eſpecially, 
| | to 
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to the influence of education, and the power of 
moral habits, which cloud our reaſon with ſo many 
prejudices. | have given, in the advertiſement to 
my firſt Volume, the origin of this error, which 
was firſt broached by Newton, and the geometrical 
refutation of it, in the explanation of the plates at 
the head of that Volume. 


I have reaſon to apprehend that my moderation 
and candor have not been imitated. There ap- 
peared on the 21ſt of laſt November, in the Paris- 
Journal, a very ſevere anonymous criticiſm of the 
SrupiEs oF NATURE. It ſets out, indeed, with 
a general commendation of that Work ; but it. 
attempts to deſtroy, in detail, all the good which 
the public voice ſeems to have extorted from it. 
Theſe ſtrictures had been preceded, a little while 
before, by certain other anonymous letters, in 
which my Book was not mentioned by name, but 
a cold and ſubtile poiſon was ſprinkled over it, 
without any ſeeming deſign, very much calculated 
to produce it's effect at the long-run. I was not a 
little ſurprized to find this maſked battery opened 
by an unknown adverſary upon me; for I was con- 
ſciovs of having endeavoured to deſerve well of all 
mankind, and could not imagine that I ſtood in 
any one's way. But on being informed that ſeveral 
of my friends had, to no purpole, preſented to the 
Journal of Paris, copies of verſes, and proſe ſtric- 
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tures, in my vindication; that long before this they 


had rejected ſome ſmall literary pieces, in which I 


was mentioned to advantage, I became convinced 


that a party had been there formed againſt me. 


Upon this, I had recourſe to the General Journal 


of France, the impartial Compiler of which had the 
goodneſs to inſert my defence and remonſtrance, 


in his paper of the 29th November, No. 143. 


Here, then, is a copy of my reply to the critic 
who thought proper to employ concealment and 
ſarcaſm againſt phyſical truths, and who aflumed, 
in making his attack upon me, the poſt of the 


_ coward, and the arms of the ruffian. 


To the Compiler of the Fournal-General of France, 

7 

«© A/WRITER who conceals himſelf under the 
" deſcription of a Solitary of the Pyrenees, jealous, I 
<« ſuppoſe, of the gracious reception beſtowed by 
ce the Public on my Studies of Nature, has got in- 
e ſerted into the Journal of Paris, of yeſterday the 
*« 21ſt, a very ill-natured criticiſm of that Work. 


He ſeems to have taken particular offence at 
% my having preſumed to accuſe the Academicians 
«* of an error, in concluding from the increaſe of 
c quantity in the degrees of Latitude toward the 


e Poles, that the Earth was flattened there; at my 


attributing 
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« attributing the cauſe of the tides to the melting 


« of the polar ices, &c...., In order to weaken 
ce the force of my reſults, he exhibits them without 
* the proofs. He carefully keeps out of ſight my 
“ demonſtration of the fact, fo ſimple and fo evi- 
dent, by which I have made it to appear, that 
ehen the degrees of an arch of a circle lengthen, 
ce the arch of the circle itſelf likewiſe lengthens, 
t and does not become flat. This is demonſtrable 
from the poles of an egg, as well as from thoſe 
« of the Globe. He has not told, that the ices of 
ce each pole, having a circumference of from five 
« to fix thouſand leagues, in their winter, and only 


from two to three thouſand in their ſummer, I 
had good ground for concluding, from their al- 


e ternate fuſions, all the movements of the Seas. 
„He has not ſaid a ſingle word of the multitude 
« of proofs geometrical, nautical, geographical, 

© botanical, and even academical, by which I have 
ee ſupported theſe new and important truths. I 


« leave it to my Readers to judge how tar they are 
e ſolid. 


As it is evident that this anonymous Writer 


has obſerved Nature only in Syſtematic books; 


* that he oppoſes names merely, to facts; and au- 
„ thorities, to reaſons; that he there conſiders as 
** decidedly certain, what 1 have completely re- 


W *© futed ; that he makes me to ſay in his critique 


ce what 
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« what I never did ſay; that ſuch criticiſm is with- 
* jn the reach of every ſuperficial, idle, and diſ- 
| © honeſt man, who can hold a pen; that neither 
bi « my health, my time, nor my taſte permit me to 
10 ic confute ſuch ſpecies of diſſertation, even had the 
« author the manlineſs to ſliew himſelf: I declare, 
« thereſore, that in future, I will not deign to repel 
« ſuch attacks, eſpecially on the field of the public 
e papers. i Se 


At the ſame time, if there be any friend of 
« truth who ſhall diſcover errors in my Book, 
which, undoubtedly, may eafily be done, and 
e who ſhall have ſo much friendſhip for me, as ad- 


1 5 dreſs himſelf directly to me, I will take care to 
oth * have them corrected, and will openly acknow- 
i |: * ledge the obligation in terms of the higheſt re- 
PF * ſpect; becaule, like that man, I aim at nothing 
4 but truth, and honour-thoſe only who love it. 
4 II ſtand, Sir, quite alone. As I belong to no 
1 | te party, I have no one literary Journal at my diſ- 
1 e poſal. It is long ſince I knew by experience, 
a that I had not the credit to get any thing in- 

q «« ſerted in that of Paris, even in the ſervice of the 
i e miſerable. Permit me to intreat you, then, to 

1 A finda place in your impartial paper, for this my 
l « preſent reply, accompanied with my ſolemn 


« proteſlation of ſilence for the future. 
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& One word more, while I complain of the ano- 
ce nymous critic, who has attacked my Work with 


c ſo much actimony, I fee] myſelf obliged to ac- 


e knowledge that he has pronounced an exceſſively 


e fulſome elogium on my ſtyle. I know not, 


ce however, which way to account for it; but I 

« feel myſelf ſtill more humbled by his praiſe than 

<« irritated by his ſatire. DT 
« have the honour to be, &c. 

"BS Signed, | | | | 

DE SAINT-PIERRE. 


_ & Paris, Nov. 22, 1787.“ 


| : The anonymous Reviewer promiſed to enter 


more minutely into an examination of my Book in 


ſome following ſheets of the Paris-Journal ; but 
the Public having expreſſed ſome diſpleaſure at 
ſeeing me attacked rather indecently, on a field to 


which my friends had no acceſs, the Editor of that 


Journal, willing to make a ſhow of impartiality, 
ſoon after publiſhed a fragment of an epiſtle in 


verſe, intended to do me honour. This elogium 
is likewiſe the production of an anonymous Au- 
thor; for the virtuous conceal themſelves to do 


good, as the malignant to do miſchief. The verſes 


detached from the piece, and which contain my 


panegyric, are exceedingly beautiful; but there 


are ſome others in the reſt of the epiſtle, in my 


opinion, ſtill more beautiful. I would have expa- 
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tiated much more cordially in praiſe of them, had 
they not gone much too far in praiſe of me, Ne- 
vertheleſs, gratitude conſtrains me to ſay, that 
they are the production of Mr. Thereſe, Counſellor 
at Law, who favoured me a year ago, in the month 
of January, with this particular teſtimony of his 
friendſhip, and of his ſuperior talents. 


Let us return to the point in which the Acade- 
micians are principally intereſted. In order to ac- 
quire conviction that the Poles of the Earth are 
drawn out lengthwiſe, there is not the leaſt occa- 
ſion for ſolving ſome tranſcendant geometrical 
problem, hedged round and round with equations, 
ſuch as the quadrature of the circle; it is ſufficient 
to poſſeſs the moſt trivial notions of geometry and 
of phyſics. Before I proceed to collect the proofs 
which have already been produced, and to confirm 
theſe by the production of others altogether new, I 
beg leave to ſay a word or two on the means which 
may be employed for aſcertaining the truth, as 
much for the ſake of my own inſtruction, as for 
that of my critics. 8 


We are in the boſom of ignorance, like mariners 
in the midſt of a ſea without ſhores. We perceive 
in it, bere and there, ſome truths ſcattered about 
like iſlands. In order to hit, and to diſtinguiſh, 
iſlands in the open Sea, it is not ſufficient to know 
TIO their 
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their diſtance from the North, or to the Faſt. 


Their Latitude gives one complete circle, and their 


_ Longitude another; but the interſect ion of theſe 


two meaſurements determines preciſely the place 


where they are. We are capable of aſcertaining 


truth, in like manner, only by conſidering it under 


a variety of relations. For this reaſon it is, that 


an object which it is in our power to ſubject to the 


examination of all our ſenſes, is much better 
known to us than an object to which we can apply 


the teſt of but one. Thus, we have a much more 
exact knowledge of a tree than of a ſtar, becauſe 


we both ſee and touch the tree: the flower of the 
tree affords us ſtill more knowledge of it than the 
trunk, becauſe we can farther apply to it the teſt 


of ſmelling; and finally, our obſervations multiply, 
when we examine it by the fruit, becauſe we can 
now call in the evidence of the taſte, and have the 


combined information of four ſenſes at once. As 


to objects toward which we are able to direct but 
one of our organs, ſay that of viſion, we can ac- 


quire the knowledge of theſe only by conſidering 
them under different aſpects. That tower in the 


horizon, you fay, is blue, ſmall and round. You 
approach it, and find it to be white, lofty and an- 
gular. Upon this you conclude it to be (quare : | 
but on walking round it, you fee that it is pen- 
tagonal. You judge it to be impoſlible to aſcer- 


tain it's height without the help of an inſtrument, 
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for it is of a prodigious elevation. Take an acceſ- 
fible object of compariſon, that of your own height, 
and the length of your ſhadow, and you will find 


| the ſelf-ſame relation between theſe, as between 
* the ſhadow of the tower and it's elevation, which 
WY you deemed to be inacceſſible. 


Thus the knowledge of any one truth is to be ac- 
quired only by conſidering it under different rela- 
tions. This is the reaſon why Gop alone is really 
intelligent, becauſe He alone knows all the rela- 
tions which exiſt among all beings; and farther, 
why Gop alone is the moſt univerſally known of all 
beings, becauſe the relations which He has eſta- 
bliſned among things, manifeſt Him in all his 
Works. ; h | 
All truths run into one another, like the links of 
a chain. Weacquire the knowledge of them only 
by comparing them to each other. Had our Aca- 
demicians made the proper ule of this principle, 
they muſt have diſcovered that the flattening of 
the Poles was an error. They had only to apply 
the conſequences of this doctrine to the diſtribu- 
tion of the Seas. If the Poles are flattened, their 
radii being the ſhorteſt of the Globe, all the Seas 
muſt preſs thitherward, as being the moſt depreſſed 
place of the Earth: on the other hand, if the. 
Equator were the moſt elevated, all the Seas muſt 
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retire from it, and the Torrid Zone would preſent, 


through it's whole circumference, a Zone of dry 


land, of fix leagues and a half of elevation, at it's 
centre; as the radius of the Globe, at the Equator, 


exceeds, by that quantity, the radius at che Foles, 
according to the Academicians. 


Now che configuration.of the Globe preſehtt ur 
with preciſely the contrary of all this: for the moſt 


extenſive and the moſt profound Seas are directly 


: over the Equator ; and, on the fide of our Pole, 


the land ſtretches prodigiouſly forward to the 


North, and the Seas which it contains are only me- 
diterraneans, filled with high lands. 


The South Pole is, indeed, ſurroanded by a vaſt 
Ocean; but as Captain Cook could get no nearer to 
it than a diſtance of 475 leagues, we are entirely 


ignorant whether there be any land in it's vicinity. 


Beſides, it is probable, as | have faid elſewhere, 
that Nature, which contraſts and balances all 


things, has compenſated the elevation in territory 
of the North Pole, by an equivalent elevation in 
ice, on the South Pole. Cook found, in fact, the 


icy cupola of the South Pole, much more extenſive, 
and more elevated, than that which covers the 
North Pole, and he is againſt inſtituting any man- 


ner of compariſon on the ſubject. Hear what he 


fays, in deſeribing one of it's ſolid extremities, 
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Which prevented his penetrating beyond the 7iſt 


degree of South Latitude, and reſembled a chain 
of mountains, riſing one above another, and loſing 
themſelves in the clouds. © There never were 
ce ſeen, in my opinion, mountains of ice ſuch as 
< theſe, in the Seas of Greenland; at leaſt I have 


© never read or heard of the like: no compariſon, 
© therefore, can be ſtated between the ices of the 


North, and thoſe of the Latitudes which I am 
<« mentioning.” *(Cook's Voyages, January, 1774.) 


This prodigious elevation of ices, of which Cook 
ſaw but one extremity, may, therefore, be a coun- 
terpoiſe to the elevation of territory on the North 
Pole, eſtabliſhed by the learned labours of the 
Academicians themſelves. But though the frozen 


Seas of the South Pole may repel the operations of 


Geometry, we ſhall ſee preſently, by two authentic 
obſervations, that the fluid Seas which ſurround it, 
are more elevated than thoſe at the Equator, and 
are at the ſame level with thoſe of the North Pole. 


Let us now proceed to verify the elongation of 
the Poles, by the very method which has been 
made to ſerve for a demonſtration of their being 


flattened. This laſt hypotheſis has acquired a new 


degree of error, from it's application to the diſtri- 
bution of land and water upon the Globe; that of 
the elongation of the Poles, is going to acquire 

. new 


0 2 oF 
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new degrees of evidence, by it's extenſion to che 
different harmonies of Nature. | . 


Let us collect, for this purpoſe, the proofs which 
lie ſcattered about in the preceding Volumes. 
Some of them are geometrical, ſome geographical, 


ſome atmoſpherical, ſome nautical, and lome altro- 


nomical. 


J. T he firſt proof, of the elongation of the 
Earth at the Poles, is geometrical. I have inſert- 


_ ed it in the explanation of the plates, at the begin- 


ning of Volume Firſt ; it alone is ſufficient to ſet 


the truth in queſtion in the cleareſt light of evi- 
\ dence. There was no occaſion even for a figure 
in order to this. It is very eaſy to conceive that 
if, in a circle, the degrees of a portion of this 


circle lengthen, the whole portion containing theſe 


degrees, muſt likewiſe lengthen. Now, the de- 
grees of the Meridian do lengthen under the polar 


Circle, as they are greater there than under the 
Equator, according to the Academicians ; there- 
fore the polar arch of the Meridian, or, which is 


the ſame thing, the polar curve lengthens allo. 


I have already employed this argument, to which 


no reply can be given, to prove that the polar 


curve was not flattened ; I can eaſily employ it 
likewiſe to prove that it is lengthened out. 


b4 II. The 
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II. The ſecond proof of the elongation of the 
Earth at the Poles is atmoſpheric. It is well 
known that the height of the Atmoſphere dimi- 
niſhes, in proportion as we aſcend upon a moun- 
tain. Now: this height diminiſhes likewiſe, in 
proportion as we advance toward the Pole. I am 
furniſhed, on this ſubje&, with two barometrical 
experiments. The firſt for the Northern Hemi- 
ſphere; and the ſecond for the Southern Hemi- 
ſphere, The mercury in the Barometer, at Paris, 
ſinks one line, at the height of eleven fathom ; and 
it ſinks likewiſe one line in Sweden, on an elevation 
of only ten fathom, one foot, fix inches, and four 
lines. The Atmoſphere of Sweden, therefore, is 

lower, or, what amounts to the very ſame thing, it's 
Continent 1s more elevated than the Land at Paris. 
The Earth, therefore, lengthens out as you proceed 
northward. This experiment, and it's conſe-— 
quences, cannot be rejected by the Academicians ; 
for they are extracted from the Hiſtory of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, year 1712, page 4. Conſult 
the Explanation of the plates, Atlantic Hemi— 
ſphere, beginning of Vol. I, 


III. The ſecond experiment, to prove the lower- 
ing of the Atmoſphere at the Poles, was made to- 
ward the South Pole. It conſiſts of a ſeries of ha- 
rometrical obſervations taken, from day to day, in 
the Southern Hemiſphere, by Captain Cook, during 

the 
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the years 1773, 1774, and 17755 from which we 


ſee, that the mercury ſcarcely ever roſe higher 
than 29 inches Engliſh, beyond the both degree of 


South Latitude, and mounted almoſt always to 30 


inches, and even higher, in the vicinity of the tor- 
rid Zone, which is a proof that the barometer falls 
as you advance toward the South Pole, as well as 
toward the North Pole, and that, conſequentiy. 


both are elongated. 


| The | Table of theſe barometrical obſervations 


may be conſulted ; it is given at the end of Captain 
Cook's ſecond Voyage. Thoſe of the ſame kind, 


which have been collected in the following Voyage, 
exhibit no regular difference from each other, 
whatever be the Latitude of the veſſel; which is a 
proof of their inaccuracy, occaſioned, moſt pro- 
bably, by the irregularity which muſt have ariſen 
from the ſucceſſive death of the obſervers; name- 
ly, of the intelligent Anderſon, ſurgeon of the ſhip, 
and Cook's particular friend; of that great man 
himſelf; and of Captain Clerke his ſucceſſor ; and, 
perhaps, likewiſe froma zealous partizan of Newton, 
who might have been diſpoſed to throw a cloud 


over facts fo contrary to his ſyſtem of the flatten- 


ing of the Poles. 


IV. The fourth proof of the elongation of the 
It conſiſts of fix experiments 


of 
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of three different ſpecies. The two firſt experi- 


ments are taken from the annual deſcent of the 


ices of each Pole toward the Line; the two ſe- 


cond, from the Currents which deſcend from the 


Poles during their ſummer ; and the two Jaſt, from 
the rapidity and the extent of theſe ſame Currents, 


which perform the tour of the Globe alternately 
during fix months : three are for the North Pole, 


and three for the South Pole. 


The firſt experiment, that deduced from the 
deſcent of the ices of the North Pole, is detailed | 
in the Firſt Volume of this Work, Study Fourth. 


1 have there quoted the teſtimonies of the moſt ce- 
Jebrated Navigators of the North; particularly of 
Ellis of England, of Linſchotten and Barents of Hol- 
land, of Martens of Hamburg, and of Denis the 


French Governor of Canada, who atteſt, that theſe 
ices are of a prodigious height, and that they are 


frequently met with in the ſpring, in temperate 
Latitudes. Denis aſſures us, that they are loftier 
than the turrets of Notre Dame, that they ſome- 


times form floating chains of more thay a day's 
failing, and that they run aground as far ſouth as f 
the great bank of Nc wfoundland. The moſt nor- | 
therly part of this bank hardly extends beyond WM 
the fiftieth degree; and mariners engaged in the i 
whale-fiſhery, do not fall in with the ſolid ices, in $ 
ſummer, till they approach the 75th degree. But 3 

on 
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on the ſuppoſition that thoſe ſolid ices extend, in 
winter, from the Pole to the 65th degree, the float- 
ing ices detached from the icy Continent, perform 
a courſe of 375 leagues, in the two firſt months of 

It is not the wind which drives them 
ſouth ward, for the fiſhing veilels which meet them 
have frequently fair winds ; variable winds would 
carry them indifferently to the North, to the Eaſt, 
or to the Weſt: but it is the Current, from the 
North, which carries them conſtantly, every year, 


toward the Line, becauſe the Pole, from which 


they take their departure, 1s more elevated, 


V. The ſecond experiment, of the ſame kind, for 


the South Pole, is extracted from Captain Cook's 


Voyage, the 1oth December, 1772. * The 1oth 
oh December, 8 o'clock in the morning, we diſco- 
ce yered ices to our North-Weſt ;” to which Mr. 
Forfler adds: * and about two leagues to wind- 
„ward, another mals, which reſembled a point of 
ce white land. In the afternoon, we paſled cloſe by 
« third, which was cubical, and was two thou- 
* ſand feet long, two hundred feet broad, and, at 
« leaſt, two hundred fect in height.” Cook was 
then in the 3 iſt degree of South Latitude, and two 
degrees weſt Longitude from che Cape of Good- 
Hope. He ſaw a great many more, up to the 
17th January, 1773; but being at that epocha, in 
the Latitude of 6; degrees, 15 minutes, South, he 

was 
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was ſtopped by a bank of broken ice, which pre- 
vented his going farther ſouthward. Thus, on 
the ſuppoſition that the firſt ice with which he 
found himſelf entangled on the roth of December, 
had taken it's departure from that point on the 
10th of October, the ſeaſon at which it is ſuppoſed 
that the action of the Sun has begun to diſſolve the 

ices of the South Pole, it muſt have advanced at 
leaſt. 14 degrees, that 1s 350 leagues, toward the 
Line, in two months : that is, muſt have travelled | 
nearly the ſame diſtance, in the ſame ſpace of time, 
with the ices which deſcend from the North Pole. 
'The South Pole, therefore, as well as the North | 

Pole, 1s more elevated than the Fquator, ſeeing : 
it's ices deſcend toward the torrid Zone, 


VI. The third nautical experiment, demonſtra- 
tive of the elongation of the North Pole, is de- 
duced from it's Currents themſelves, which iſſue 
directly from the bays, and the ſtraits of the North, 
with the rapidity of fluices. I have quoted, 
this purpoſe, the ſame Navigators of the North; 
Linſebotten and Barents, employed by the States of 
Holland, to diſcover a North-weſt paſſage to 
China; and Ellis, entruſted with a commiſſion 
from England, to attempt a North-eaſt paſſage to 

the South Sea, through the bottom of Hudſon's Bay. 
They have diſcovered at the extremity of thoſe i 
Northern Seas, Currents which iſſued from bays WB 
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and ſtraits, running at the rate of from eight to ten 
leagues an hour, hurrying along with them an 1n- 
finite multitude of floativg icy promontories, and 
of tumultuous tides, which, as well as the Currents, 
precipitated themſelves directly from the North, 
from the North-eaſt, or from the North-weſt, ac- 
cording as the land lay. In conformity to thoſe 
invariable and multiplied facts, I myſelf have de- 
rived complete conviction, that the fuſion of the 
polar ices was the ſecond cauſe of the movement of 
the Seas; that the Sun was the primary cauſe; and 
on this | founded my theory of the tides. See, 
Vol. I. Explanation of the Plates, Atlantic Hemi- 
ſphere. 


VII. The Currents of the South-Sea, in like 
manner, have their ſource in the ices of the South 
Pole. Hear what Cook ſays on the ſubject, in his 
Journal, January 1774. ** Indeed the majority of 


| « is were of opinion, that this ice extended to the 


% pole; or that it might poſſibly join fome land, 
eto which it has adhered, from the earlieſt times: 
ce that to the South of this parallel, are formed all 
ce the ices which we found here and there to the 
North; that they are afterwards detached by vio- 
ent guſts of wind, or by other cauſes, and thrown 
eto the North by the Curients, which in bigh 
« Latitudes, we always oblerved to bear in that 
direction.“ 


This 
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This fourth nautical experiment, accordingly, 
proves that the South Pole 1s elongated, as well as 
the North Pole; for if both were flattened, the 
Currents would ſet in towards them, inſtead of 
flowing toward the Line. 


Thoſe Southern Currents, are not ſo violent at 
their ſource as the Northern, becauſe they are not, 
like them, collected in bays, and afterwards dif- 
gorged by ſtraits; but we ſhall ſee preſently that 
they extend quite as far. 


VIII. The fifth nautical proof of the elevation 
of the Poles above the Horizon of all Seas, is 
founded on the rapidity, and the length of their 
Currents, which perform the tour of the Globe. 
The Reader may conſult, on this ſubject, the ex- 
tent of my reſearches, and: of my proofs, at the be- 
ginning of my firſt Volume, in the explanation of 
the plate, Atlantic Hemiſphere. I quoted, firſt, 
the Current of the Indian Ocean, which flows ſix 
months toward the Faſt, and fix months toward 
the Weſt, according to the teſtimony of all the 
Navigators of India. I have demonſtrated that 
this alternate and half-yearly Current cannot poſſi- 
bly be afcribed, in any one reſpect, to the courſe 
of the Moon and of the Sun, which uniformly 
move from Eaſt to Weſt, but to the combined 

heat 
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heat of thoſe luminaries, which melt, for fix 
months alternately, the ices of each Pole. 


[ have afterwards adduced two very curiqus ob- 
ſervations, in proof of the exiſtence of a ſimilar al- 
ternate and half yearly Current in the Atlantic 
Ocean, in which, till now, no ſuch thing had been 
ſuſpected. The firſt is that of Rennefort, who 
found, in the month of July 1666, on leaving the 
Azores, the Sea covered with the wrecks of a na- 
val engagement, which had taken place nine days 
before, between the Engliſh and Dutch, off 
Oſtend. Theſe wrecks had been carried along, 
in nine days, more than 275 leagues to the South, 
which is conſiderably above 30 leagues a day: and 
this is a fifth nautical experiment, which proves, 
from the rapidity of the Currents of the North, 
the conſiderable elevation of that Pole above the 
Horizon of the Seas. | 


IX. My fixth nautical experiment demonſtrates 
particularly the elevation of the South-Pole, from 
the extent of it's Curreats, which, in winter, force 
their way up to the extremities of rhe Atlantic. Ir 
is the obſervation of Mr. Pennant, the celecbrazed 
Engliſh Naturaliſt, who relates, that the Sea threw 
on the coaſts of Scotland, the mait of the Tilbury 
man of war, which was burnt in the road of Ja- 
maica; and that they cvery year pick up on the 
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ſhores of the northern 1ſles, the ſeeds of plants 


which grow no where but in Jamaica. Cook like- 


wiſe aſſures us, in the Journal of his Voyages, as 
an undoubted fact, that there are found, every | 


year, on the coaſt of Iceland, in great quantities, 


large flat and round ſeeds called the ox-eye,, 


which grow only in America. 


X. and XI. The aſtronomical proofs, of the 


elongation of the Poles, are three in number. The 
two firſt are Lunar, I mean the two-fold obſerva- 
tion of Tycho-Brhae and of Kepler, who ſaw, in 


central eclipſes of the Moon, the ſhadow of the 
Earth lengthened at the Poles. I have quoted it 
Vol. I. Study IV. It is impoſſible to oppoſe any 
thing to the ocular teſtimony of two Aſtronomers 


of ſuch high reputation, whoſe calculations, ſo far 


from being favoured, were deranged, by their ob- 
ſervations. 


XII. The third aſtronomical proof, of the elon- 


gation of the Poles, is Solar, and reſpects the 
North Pole. It is the obſervation of Barents, who 


perceived, in Nova Zembla, in the 76th degree of 
North Latitude, the Sun in the Horizon, fifteen 
days ſooner than he expected. The Sun, in this 


cale, was two degrees and a half more elevated 
than he ought to have been. Allowing one de- 
gree for the refraction of the Atmoſphere, in win- 

$7 ter, 
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ter, at the 76th degree of North Latitude, or even 
a degree and a half, which is a very conſiderable 


conceſſion, there would remain one degree at leaſt, 


for the extraordinary elevation of the Obſerver, 
above the Horizon of Nova Zembla. I have, on 
this occaſion, detected another miſtake of the Aca- 
demician Bouguer, who fixes the greateſt refraction 
of the Sun at no more than 34 minutes, for all cli- 
mates. It is eaſy to ſee that I do not avail myſelf 
of all the advantages given me by the Gentlemen 
whoſe opinions I am combatting. See Vol. I. Ex- 
planation of the plate, Atlantic Hemiſphere. 


All theſe twelve proofs, deduced from the dif- 
ferent harmonies of Nature, mutually concur in 
demonſtrating that the Poles are elongated. They 
are ſupported by a multitude of facts, the number 
of which it were eaſy for me to increaſe ; whereas 
the Academicians are unable to apply to any one 
phenomenon of the Earth, of the Sea, or of the 


Atmoſphere, their reſult of the flattening of the 


Poles, without inſtantly diſcovering it to be a 
miſtake. Beſides, Geometry alone is ſufficient to 
convince them of it. 


| They have, I admit, made the vibrations of the 


pendulum to quadrate with it; but that experiment 

is liable to a thouſand errors. It is, at leaſt, as 

much to be ſuſpected as that of the burning mir- 
VOL. v. : 3 | ror, 
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ror, which has ſerved them as a foundation to con- 
clude that the rays of the Moon had no heat; 
whereas the contrary has been proved both at Rome 
and at Paris, by Profeffors of Phyſics. The pen- 
dulum lengthens by heat, and contracts by cold. It 
is very difficult to counterbalance it's variations, by 


an aſſemblage of rods of different metals. On the a 


other hand, it is very eaſy for men, prejudiced 
from infancy by the doctrine of attraction, to make 
a miſtake of ſome lines in favour of it. Beſides, 1 

all theſe petty methods of Phyſics, ſubject to ſo 
many miſreckonings, can in no reſpect whatever 
contradict the elongation of the Poles of the Earth, 
of which Nature exhibits the ſame reſults on the 
the Sea, in the Air, and in the Heavens. : 


The elongation of the Poles being demonſtrated, 3 
the Current of the Seas and of the tides follows as I 
a natural conſequence. Many perſons obſerving Þ| 
a ca- incidence, between our tides, and the phaſes 
of the Moon, of the fame increaſes and diminu- 
tions, have concluded as certain, that this lum+- 3 
nary, by means of her attraction, is the firſt mov- | 
ing principle of thoſe phenomena: but theſe co- | 
incidences exiſt only in one part of the Atlantic a 
Ocean. They proceed, not from the attraction of | 
the Moon acting upon the Seas, but from her heat, 
reflected from the Sun on the polar ices, the effu- A 
fiens of which ſhe increaſes, conformably to cer- 

„„ uu 
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tain Laws peculiar to our Continents. Every : 


on- 

eat 3 where elſe, the number, the varicty, the duration, 
ome the regularity and the irregularity of the tides, have 
pen- no relation whatever to the phaſes of the Moon, 
1. It WW and co-incide, on the contrary, with the effects of 
, by the Sun on the polar ices, and the configuration of 
the the Poles of the Earth. This we are now going to 
_— = demonſtrate, by employing the ſame principle of 
FO 


* Wl ror of the Academicians reſpecting the flattening 
0 fo of the Poles, and to prove the truth of my theory 


tever reſpeQing their * 
arth, | 
n the If the Moon ated, by her attract ion on the tides 


of the Ocean, ſhe would extend the influence of it 

to mediterranean ſeas and lakes. But, this is not 

ated, the caſe, as mediterranean ſeas and lakes have no 
ws as tides, at leaſt, no lunar tides; for we have obſerved 
rving that the lakes, ſituated at the foot of icy moun- 
baſes ZW tains, have, in ſummer, ſolar tides, or a flux like 
minu- the Ocean. Such is the lake of Geneva, which has 
lum : a regular afternoon's flux. This co-incidence, of 
mov- the flux of lakes in the vicinity of icy mountains, 
ſe "oy vich the heat of the Sun, gives, at once, a high 
lantic i degree of probability to my theory of the tides; 
ion of and, on the contrary, the diſagreement of thoſe 
r heat, p | fame fluxes with the phaſes of the Moon, as well 
e eflu- as the tranquility of mediterraneans, when that 
0 cer. ſtar paſſes over their meridian, render, at firſt fight, 
ey Ee, ES: her 


compariſon which has enabled us to refute the er- 
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her attraction more liable to ſuſpicion. But we 
ſhall ſee preſently, that in the vaſt Ocean itſelf, the 
greateſt part of the tides have no manner of rela- 
tion either to her attraction or to her courſe. 


I have thendy quoted; in the explanation of the 
plates, the Navigator Dampier, who informs us, 
that the higheſt tide which he obſerved, on the 
coaſts of New Holland, did not take place till three 
days after the full Moon. He affirms, as well as 
all the Navigators of the South, that the tides riſe 
very little, between the Tropics, and that they are, 
at moſt, from four to five feet high, in the Faſt 
Indies, and a foot and a halt only, on the coaſts of . 
the South Sea. E 


Let me now be permitted to aſk, Why thoſe 
tides, between the Tropics, are ſo feeble, and ſo 1 
much retarded, under the direct influence of che 
Moon? Wherefore the Moon, by her attraction, I 
gives us two tides every rcary-Caur: hours, in our 3 
Atlantic Ocean, while ſhe produces but one in 2 
many places of the South Sea, which is Incompara- 1 
bly broader? Wherefore there are, in that ſame IF 
South Sea, diurnal and ſemidiurnal tides, that is of z 
twelve hours and of fix hours? Wherefore the 1 
greateſt part of the tides take place there conſtant- ; 
ly at the ſame hours, and riſe to a regular height 
almoſt all the year round, whatever may be the ir- 
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regularities of the phaſes of the Moon? Why there 
are ſome which riſe at the quadratures, juſt as at 
the full and new Moons? Wherefore are they al- 


ways ſtronger in proportion as you approach the 


Poles, and frequently ſet in towards the Line, con— 
trary to the pretended principle of their impulſion? 


Theſe problems, which it is impoſſible to ſolve 


by the theory of the Moon's attraction at the Equa- 
tor, are of eaſy ſolution, on the hypotheſis of the 
alternate action of the Sun's heat on the ices of the 
two Poles. OT 


J am going, firſt, to prove this diverſity of the 
tides, even from the teſtimony of Newton's compa- 
triots, and zealous partiſans of his ſyſtem. My 
witneſſes are no obſcure men; they are perſons of 
ſcience, naval officers of the King of Great Britain, 
ſelected, one after another, by the voice of their 
Nation, and the appointment of their Prince, to 
perform the tour of the Globe, and to derive from 
their obſervations, information of importance to 
the ſtudy of Nature. They are men of no leſs 
note than Captains Byron, Carteret, Cooke, Clerke, 
and the Aſtronomer Mr. Wales. To thele I ſhall 
ſubjoin the teſtimony of New!on himſelf. Let us, 
firſt of all examine what they relate reſpecting the 


| tides of the ſouthern part af the South Sea. 


OS In 
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In the road of the iſland of Maſſafuero, in 33 
degrees, 46 minutes of South Latitude, and 80 de- 
grees, 22 minutes, Weſt Longitude, from the Me- 
ridian of London... .. The ſea runs twelve 


c hours to the North, and then flows back twelve 


© hours to the South.” (Captain Byron, April, 3 
1765.) 5, | 


As the iſland of Maſſafuero is in the ſouthern 8 
part of the South Sea, it's tides, which ſet in to the 
North in April, run, therefore, toward the Line, 
in contradiction to the lunar ſyſtem : beſides, it's 
tides are of twelve hours duration; another difi- 
culty. | 2 


At Engliſh Creek, on the coaſt of New Britain, 
about the 5th degree of South Latitude, and 152 
degrees of Longitude, * The tide has a flux and | 
c reflux once in twenty four hours.” (Captain 
Carteret, Auguſt, 1767.) | 


At the Bay of the Iſles, in New Zealand, toward | 
34 degrees, 59 minutes of South Latitude, and 185 | 
degrees, 36 minutes, Weft Longitude: © From the 
„ obſervations which I have been able to make 
ce on the coaſt, relatively to the tides, it appears, 
& that the flood ſets in from the South.“ (Captain 
Cook, December, 1769.) 
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Here are ſtill tides in the open Seas which run 


toward the Line, againſt the impulſion of the 


Moon. They deſcended, at that ſeaſon, to New 


Zealand, from the South Pole, the Currents of 


which were then in a ſtate of activity, for it was 
the ſummer of that Pole, being the month of De- 
cember. Thoſe of Maſſafuero, though obſerved 
in the month of April, by Captain Byron, had 
likewiſe the ſame origin, becauſe the Currents of 
the North Pole, which do not commence till to- 
ward the end of March, at the time of our vernal 


Equinox, had not as yet begun to check the in- 


fluence of the South Pole, in the Southern He- 
W LINE 


At the mouth of River Endeavour, in New Hol- 
land, 15 degrees, 26 minutes of South Latitude, 
and 214 degrees, 42 minutes Weſt Longitude, 
where Captain Cook refitted his veſſel, after having 


run aground; ** Neither the flood tide, nor the 
4 ebb, were conſiderable, except once in twenty- 


* four hours, juft as we found it while we were faſt 
5 upon the rock.” (Captain Cook, June, 1770.) 


At the entrance of Chriſtmas harbour, in Ker - 


guelen's Land, about 48 degrees, 29 minutes South 


Latitude, and 68 degrees, 42 minutes Eaſt Lon- 
gitude; “ While we were lying at anchor, we ob- 
* ſerved that che flood - tide came from the South- 

c 4 « Eaſt, 
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« Faſt, running two knots, at leaſt, in an v hour.” 
(Captain Cook, December, 1776. 0 


Here, accordingly, is another tide which de- 
ſcended directly from the South Pole. It appears 
that this tide was regular and diurnal, that is, a 
tide of twelve hours; for Cook adds, a few pages 
afterwards : It is high- water here, at the full and 
change days, about ten o'clock ; and the tide | 
e riſes and falls about four feet.“ 


In the iſlands of O-Taiti, in 17 degrees, 29 mi- 
nutes, South Latitude, and 149 degrees, 35 mi- 
nutes Longitude; and of Ulietea, in 16 degrees, 
45 minutes, South Latitude: ©* Some obſervations 
«© were alſo made on the tide ; partigularly at Ota- 
© heite and Ulietea ; with a view of aſcertaining 
« it's greateſt riſe at the firſt place. When we 

_«« were there, in my ſecond voyage, Mr. Wales 
thought he had diſcovered, that it roſe higher 
« than I had. obſerved it to do, when I firſt viſited 

Otaheite in 1769. But the obſervations we now 
made proved that it did not; that is, that it ne- 
«© ver roſe higher than twelve or fourteen inches 
« at moſt. And it was obſerved, to be high-water 
it © nearly at noon, as well at the quadratures, as at 
„the full and change of the Moon.” (Captain 
Cook, December, 1777. 
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Coo gives, in this place of his Journal, a table 


of the rides in thoſe iſlinds, from the firſt up to the 


twenty-fixth of November; from which it is evi- 


dent chat they had but one tide a day, and this, dur- 


ing the whole courſe of the month, was at it's 
mean height, between eleven and one o'clock. It 
is, accordingly, evident, that tides ſo regular, at 

epochs of the Moon ſo different, could have no 


relation whatever to the phaſes of that luminary. 


Cook was at Taiti, in 1769, in the month of July, 
that is, in the winter of the South Pole : He was 
there a ſecond time, in 1777, in the month of De- 
cember, that is, in it's ſummer : it is accordingly 
poſſible, that the effuſions of this Pole, being then 
more copious, and nearer to Tai:1, than thoſe of 
the North-Pole, the tides might be ſtronger in that 
iſland, in the month of December, than in July, 
and that Mr. Wales, the Aſtronomer, was in the 
right, 


Let us now obſerve the effects of the tides, in the 
northern part of the South Sea. 


At the entrance of Nootka, on the coaſt of Ame- 
rica, in 49 degrees, 36 minutes, of North Latitude, 


and 233 degrees, 17 minutes, Eaſt Longitude : 


* It is high-water on the days of the new and full 
«© Moon, at 12 hours, 20 minutes. The perpen- 
dicular 
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& dicular riſe and fall, eight feet nine inches; 
& which is to be underſtood of the day-tides, and 
ce thoſe which happen two or three days after the 
& full and new Moon. The night-tides, at this 
< time, riſe near two feet higher. This was very 
* conſpicuous during the ſpring-tide of the full 
& Moon, which happened ſoon after our arrival ; 
& and it was obvious, that it would be the ſame in 
& thoſe of the new Moon, though we did not re- 
« main here long enough to ſee the whole of it's 
< effect.“ (Captain Cook, April, 1778.) 


Here, then, are two tides a day, or ſemi-diurnal, 
on the other ſide of our Hemiſphere, as in our own; 
whereas it appears that there is only one in the 
ſouthern Hemiſphere, that is, in the South Sea 
only. Farther, thoſe ſemi-diurnal tides differ from 
ours, in this, that they take place at the ſame hour, 
and that they exhibit no ſenſible riſe till the ſecond 
or third day after the full Moon. We {hall pre- 
ſently unfold the reaſon of theſe phenomena, which 
axe totally inexplicable on the W of the 
Lunar Syſtem. 


We ſhall ſee, in the two following obſervations, 
thoſe northern tides of the South Sea, remarked in 
April, becoming, in higher Latitudes, on the ſame 
coaſt, ſtronger in May, and {til ſtronger in June, 
which cannot, in any reſpect, be referred to the 
courſe of the Moon, which paſſes then into the 

ſouthern 
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ſouthern Hemiſphere, but to the courſe of the Sun, 


which paſſes into the northern Hemiſphere, and 


proceeds to warm, more and more, the ices of the 


North Pole, the fuſion of which increaſes, in pro- 
portion as the heat of the ſtar of day increaſes. 


| Beſides, the direction of thoſe tides of the North 
toward the Line, and other circumſtances, will con- 
ſtitute a complete confirmation that they derive 


thei origin n the Pole. 


At the entrance of Cook's River, on the coaſt of 
America, toward 57 degrees, and 531 minutes, 


North Latitude: Here was a ſtrong tide ſetting 
to the Southward out of the inlet. It was the 


& ebb, and ran between three and four knots in 


e an hour; and it was low water at ten o'clock. 


« A good deal of ſea- weed, and ſome drift-wood, 
te were carried out with the tide. The water too 
had become thick like that in rivers; but we 
were encouraged to proceed by finding it as falt 
e at low water as the ocean. The ſtrength of the 

& flood-tide was three knots ; and the ſtream ran 

« up till four in the afternoon.” (Captain Cook, + 
May, 1778.) 


By knats, the ſailors mean the dividons of the 


log-rope ; and by log, a {mall piece of wood which 
they throw into the Sea tied to a rope, for meaſur- 


ing the courſe of a veſſel, When in one minute, 
three diviſions, or knots, of the rope run out from 
— 9 8 
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the ſhi p, they conclude that the veſſel, or the cur- 


rent, is making three miles an hour, or one league. 


On ſailing up the ſame inlet, at a place where it 
was only four leagues broad ; * Through this 
* channel ran a prodigious tide. It looked fright- 


ful to us, who could not tell whether the agita- 
« tion of the water was occafioned by the ſtream, 


or by the breaking of the waves againſt rocks or 


* ſands... .. Here we lay during the ebb, which 
e ran near five knots in the hour (one league two 
„ thirds). Until we got thus far, the water had 


& retained the fame degree of ſaltneſs at low, as at 
4 high-water ; and at both periods, Was as ſalt as 
« that in the Ocean. But now the marks of a Ri- 
ver diſplayed themſelves. The water taken up 
« this ebb, when at the loweſt, was found to be 
very conſiderably freſher, than any we had hi- 
ce therto taſted ; inſomuch that I was convinced 
* we were in a large river, and not in a ſtrait, 
© communicating with the Northern Seas.“ (Cap- 
tain Cook, zoth May, 1778.) 


What Cook calls the inlet, to which the name of 
Cook's great River has ſince been given, is, from 


it's courſe, and it's brackiſh waters, neither a ſtrait, 
nor a river, but a real northern fluice, through 
which the effuſions of the polar ices are diſcharged 
into the Ocean. We find othess of the fame kind 
at 
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at the bottom of Hudſon's Bay. Ellis was miſtaken 
in theſe, in taking them for ſtraits which had a 
communication from the Northern Ocean to the 
South Sea. It was in the view of diffipating the 
doubts which had remained on this ſubject; that 
Cook attempted the ſame inveſtigation, to the north 
of the coaſts of California. 


| Continuation of the diſcovery of the interior of 
the Inlet, or Cook's great River : After we had 
« entered the Bay, the flood ſet ſtrong into the ri- 
« yer Turnagain; and ebb came out with ſtill. 


greater force; the water falling, while we lay at 


« anchor, twenty feet upon a perpendicular.” 
(Captain Cook, June, 1778.) 


That which Cook calls the ebb, or the reflux, ap- 


x pears to me to be the flood, or the flux itſelf, for 


it was more tumultuous, and more rapid than what 
he calls the flux; for the re- action never can be 
more powerful than the action. The falling tide, 
even in our rivers, is never fo ſtrong as the riſing 


tide. This laſt generally produces a bar at the 


mouth of the ſtream, which the other does not. 


Cook, prepoſſeſſed in favour of the prevailing 
opinion, that the cauſe of the tides is between the 


Tropics, could not aſſume the reſolution to con- 


ſider this flood, which came from the interior of 
the 
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the land, as a real tide. Nevertheleſs, in the op- 
poſite part of that ſame Continent, I mean, at the 
bottom of Hudſon's Bay, the flood, or the tide, 

comes from the Weſt, that is, from the interior of 
28 country. 

The following is what we find related, on this 
ſubject, in the Introduction to Cook's third Voyage. 
« Middleton, who commanded the expedition in 
6 1741 and 1742, into Hudſon's Bay, had pro- 
tc ceeded farther North than any of his predeceſ- 

“ ſors in that navigation. He had, between the 

* latitude of 65® and 66, found a very conſider- 
« able inlet running Weſtward, into which he en- 
& tered with his ſhips ; and, after repeated trials of 
« the tides, and endeavours to diſcover the nature 
te and courſe of the opening, for three weeks ſuc- 
« ceflively, he found the flood conſtantly to come 
from the Eaſtward, and that it was a large river 
« he had got into, to which he gave the n name of 
was Wager River. 
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The accuracy, or rather the fidelity of this re- 
c port was denied by Mr. Dobbs, who contended 
te that this opening 7s a Strait, and not a freſh water 
river, and that Middleton, if he had examined 
« it properly, would have found a paſſage through 
cc jt to the Weſtern American Ocean. The failure 
« of this Voyage, therefore, only ſerved to furniſh 
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& our zealous advocate for the diſcovery, with new 


arguments for attempting it once more; and he 


had the good fortune, after getting the reward. 
« of twenty thouſand pounds eſtabliſhed by act of 


„ parliament, to prevail upon a ſociety of Gentle- 


&© men and Merchants to fit out the Dobbs and 
« California; which ſhips, it was hoped, would be 


« able to find their way into the Pacific Ocean, by 


« the very opening which Middleton's voyage had 


pointed out, and which he was believed to have 
© miſrepreſented. 


„This renovation of hope only produced freſh 

« diſappointment. For it is well known, that the 
« Voyage of the Dobbs and California *, inſtead of 
« confuting, ſtrongly confirmed all that Middleton 
*« had aſſerted. The ſuppoſed ftrait was found to 
ebe nothing more than a freſh water river, and 
e it's utmoſt Weſtern navigable boundaries were 
* now aſcertained, by accurate examination.” 


Wager's river, accordingly, produces a real tide 


from the Weſt, becauſe it is one of the ſluices 
which open from the North into the Atlantic 


Ocean: it is evident, therefore, that Cook's great 


| River produces, on it's fide, a real tide from the 


* Mr. Ellis embarked in the Voyage, and he it is who wrote 
the relation of it, which I have repeatedly quoted. 


Eaſt, 
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Eaſt, becauſe it is likewiſe one of the ſluices of the 
North into the South Sea. 


Beſides, the height and the tumult of thoſe tides 
of Cook's great River, ſimilar to thoſe of the bot- 
tom of Hudſon's Bay, of Waigat's Strait, &c. the 
diminution of their ſaltneſs, their general direction 
toward the Line, prove that they are formed in 
ſummer, in the north of the South Sea, as well as 
in the north of the Atlantic Ocean, from the fuſion 
of the ices of the North Pole. 


In the ſequel of Cook's Voyage, finiſhed by Cap- 
tain Clerke, we ſhall find two other obſervations, re- 
ſpecting the tides, which the lunar ſyſtem is _ 
| ly incapable of accounting for. 


Arche Engliſh obſervatory, Sandwich-Iſlands, 
in the bay of Karakakoo, in 19 degrees, 28 mi- 
nutes, North Latitude, and 204 degrees Eaſt Lon- 
gitude, The tides are very regular, flowing and 
« ebbing fix hours each. The flood comes from 
the Eaſtward; and it is high-water, at the full 
dc and change of the moon, forty-five minutes paſt 
e three, apparent time.” (Captain Clerke, March, 


1779-) 


At St. Peter and St. Paul's town, in Kamchatka, 
in 53 9 38 minutes North Latitude, and 1 58 
degrees, 


the 
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degrees, 43 minutes, Eafl Longitude, © it was 
ec high-water, on the full and change of the Moon, 
cc at thirty- ſix minutes paſt four, and the greateſt riſe 
c was five feet eight inches. The tides were very 
ce regular every twelve hours.” (Captain Clerke, 


October, 1779. 


| Capra Clerke, prejudiced, as well as Cook, in 
favour of the ſyſtem of the Moon's attraction, in 


the torrid Zone, ſtrains, to no purpoſe, to refer to 


the irregular phaſes of that ſtar, the tides which 
take place at regular hours in the South Sea, as 
well as their other phenomena. Mr. Wales, the 
Aſtronomer, who accompanied Cook on his ſecond 
Voyage, is obliged to acknowledge, on this ſubject, 
the defectiveneſs of Newton's theory. Hear what 
he ſays of it, in an extract inſerted in the general 
Introduction to Cook's laſt Voyage: The num- 
ce ber of places, at which the riſe and times of flow- 
* ing of tides have been obſerved, in theſe voyages, 
is very great; and hence an important article of 
© uſeful knowledge is afforded. In theſe obſerva- 
tions, ſome very curious, and even unexpected 
circumſtances have offered themſelves to our 
It will be ſufficient to inſtance 
ce the exceedingly ſmall height to which the tide 


* riſes, in the middle of the great Pacific Ocean; 
where it falls ſhort two-thirds, at leaſt, of what 
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* might have been expected from * and cal- 
75 culation.” 


The partifans of the Newtonian ſyſtem would 
find themſelves reduced to very great embarraſf<. 
ment, were they called upon to explain, in a ſatis- 

fying manner, firſt, Why there are, daily, two 
tides of fix hours, in the Atlantic Ocean? then, 
Why there is but one of twelve hours, in the ſou— 
thern part of the South Sea, as at the iſland of 
Taiti, on the coaſt of New Holland, on that of 
New Britain, at the iſland of Maſſafuero, &c, ? 


Why, on the other hand, in the northern part of | 
that very ſame South Sea, the two tides of fix hours 
re. appear every day equal, at the Sandwich iſlands; | 

unequal on the coaſt of America, at the entrance of; 5 
Nootka; and toward the ſame Latitude, reduced . 
to a ſingle tide of twelve hours, on the coaſt of 


Aſia, at Kamchatka | ? 


1 could quote others Rill more extraordinary. 
On account of thoſe ſtrongly marked, and very nu- 
merous diſſonances, of the courſe of the tides, with 
that of the Moon, with a ſmall number of which 
only, however, Newton was acquainted, he himſelf 
was conſtrained to admit, as I have mentioned in 
another place, that there muſt be, in the perio- 
« (ical return of the tides, ſome other mixt cauſe, 
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« hitherto unknown.” (Newton's Phile Mp, Chap. 


18.) 


This other cauſe hitherto unknown, is the fuſion 
of the polar ices, which conſiſt of a circumference 
of from five to ſix thouſand leagues, in their win- 


| ter, and from two to three thouſand, at moſt, in 


their ſummer. Thoſe ices, by flowing alternately 


into the boſom of the Seas, produce all their various 


phenomena. If, in our ſummer, there be two 
tides a day in the Atlantic Ocean, it is becauſe of 
the alternate divergent effuſions of the rwo Conti- 
nents, the old and the new, which approach to- 
ward the North, whereof the one pours out by day, 
and the other by night, the waters from the ice, 
which the Sun melts on the Eaſt and on the Weſt 
fide of the Pole he encompaſſes every day with his 
fires, and thaws for fix months together. If there be 


Ig a retardation of 22 minutes of one tide, from that 
WJ which ſucceeds it, it is becauſe the cupola of the 


. ! polar ices, in fuſion, daily diminiſhes, and becauſe 
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7 it's efluxes are retarded by the ſinuoſities of the 


Atlantic channel. If, in our winter, there are like- 


ö Nic two tides, undergoing a daily retardation on 
| our coaſts, it is becauſe the effluxes of the South 


Pole, entering into the channel of the Atlantic, 
F likewiſe undergo two divergent impulſions at it's 
mouth; the one in America, at Cape Horn, and 
che other in Africa, at the Cape of Good - Hope. 
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| ſupport this conjecture by the experience of man 
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Theſe two alternate divergent effuſions of the Cur. | 


rents of the South Pole, if I am not miſtaken, is 


the very circumſtance that renders theſe two Capes, 
which receive their firſt impulſion, fo tempeſtuous, | 
and the doubling of them fo difficult, during the 


ſummer of that Pole, to veſſels going out of the 


Atlantic Ocean; for then they meet in the teeth 


the Currents which are deſcending from the South 


Pole. For this reaſon it is, that they find it ex. 
tremely difficult to double the Cape of Good. 
Hope, during the months of November, Decem - 
ber, January, February, and March, on Voyages 
to India, and that, on the contrary, they pals it with 
eaſe in our ſummer months, becauſe they are then 
aſſiſted by the Currents of the North Pole, which 
waft them out of the Atlantic. They experience 
the contrary of this on their return from India, 
during our winter months. ; 


I am induced, from theſe conſiderations, to be. 
lieve that veſſels on their way to the South Seal 
would encounter fewer obſtacles in doubling Capel 
Horn, during 1 it's winter than during 1t's ſummer 
for they would not be then driven back into thel 
Atlantic by the Currents of the South Pole, an 
they would be aſſiſted, on the contrary, in getting 
out of it, by thoſe of the North Pole. I could] 
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be adduced as an objection; but he doubled this 


Cape only in the months of March and April, which 


are, beſides, two of the moſt tempeſtuous months 
of the year, becauſe of the general revolution of 
the Atmoſphere, and of the Ocean, which takes 


place at the Equinox, when the Sun paſſes from 


the one Hemiſphere to the other. 


Let us now explain, upon the ſame principles, 
why the tides of the South Sea do not reſemble 
thoſe of the Atlantic Ocean. The South Pole has 
not, as the North Pole has, a double Continent, 
which ſeparates into two the divergent effuſions, 
which the Sun daily ſets a flowing from it's ices. 
Nay it has no Continent whatever: it has, conſe- 
quently, no channel, in paſſing through which it's 
effluxes ſhould be retarded. It's effuſions, accor- 
dingly, flow directly into the vaſt Southern Ocean, 
forming, on the half of that Pole, a ſeries of diver- 
gent emanations which perform the tour of it in 
twenty-four hours, like the rays of the Sun. When 
a bundle of theſe effuſions falls upon an iſland, it 
produces there a tide of twelve hours,. that is, of 
the ſame duration with that which the Sun employs 
in heating the icy cupola, through which the Me- 
ridian of that iſland paſſes. Such are the tides of 
the Iſlands of Taiti, of Maſſafuero, of New Hol- 
land, of New Britain, &c. Each of theſe tides 
laſts as long as the courſe of the Sun above the Ho- 
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rizon, and is regular like his courſe. Thus, while 


the Sun is heating, for twelve hours together, with 
his vertical fires, the ſouthern iſlands of the South 
Sea, he cools them by a tide of twelve hours, which 
he extracts out of the ices of the South Pole, by his 
horizontal fires. Contrary effects frequently pro- 
ceed from the ſame cauſe. ; 


This order of tides is by no means the ſame in 
the northern part of the South Sea. In that oppo- 
ſite part of our Hemiſphere, the two Continents 
ſtill approach toward the North. They pour, 
therefore, by turns, in ſummer, into the channel 
which ſeparates them, the two ſemi-diurnal effu- 
ſions of their Pole, and there they collect, by turns, 
in winter, thoſe of the South Pole, which produces 
two tides a day, as in the Atlantic Ocean. But as 

this channel, formed to the north of the South Sea, 
by the two Continents, is extremely widened to 
below the 55th degree of North Latitude, or ra- 
ther, as it ceaſes to exiſt by the almolt ſudden re- 


treating of the American and the Aſiatic Conti- | 


nents, which go off divergently to the Eaſt and to 
the Weſt, 1t comes to pals, that thoſe places only, 
which are ſituated 1n the point of divergence of the 
northern part of theſe two Continents, experience 
two tides a day. Such are the Sandwich TIflands, 
ſituated preciſely in the confluence of theſe two 
Currents, at proportional diſtances from America 


and 
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and from Aſia, toward the 21ſt degree of North 
Latitude, When this place is more expoſed to 
the Current of the one Continent, than to that of 
the other, it's two ſemi-diurnal tides are unequal, 


as at the entrance of Nootka, on the coaſt of Ame- 


rica; but when it is completely out of the influ- 
ence of the one, and entirely under that of the 


other, it receives only one tide a day, as at Kam- 


chatka, on the coaſt of Afia, and this tide is then 
of twelve hours, as the action of the Sun on the 
half of the Pole, the effuſions of which, in this caſe, 
undergo no diviſion. 


Hence 1t 1s evident, that two harbours may be 
ſituated in the fame ſea, and under the ſame pa- 
rallel, and have, the one two tides a day, and the 
other only one, and that the duration of thoſe tides, 


whether double or ſingle, whether double equal, or 


double unequal, whether regular or retarded, is al- 
ways of twelve hours, every twenty-four hours ; 
that 1s, preciſely the time which the Sun employs 
in heating that half of the polar cupola from which 
they flow; which cannot poſſibly be referred to the 
unequal courſe of the Sun between the Tropics, 
and ſtill much leſs to that of the Moon, which is 
frequently but a few hours above the Horizon of 
ſuch harbour. 


 Þ I have 
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I have eſtabliſhed, then, by facts ſimple, clear, 
and numerous, the diſagreement of the tides in 
moſt Seas, with the pretended action of the Moon 
on the Equator, and, on the contrary, their perfect 


co- incidence with the action of the Sun on the 1 ices 


of the Poles, 2 


1 beg the Reader's pardon, but the importance 
of thoſe truths obliges me to recapitulate them. 


idſt. The attraction of the Moon, as acting on 

the waters of the Ocean, is contradicted by the in- 
ſenſibility to her influence of mediterraneans and 
lakes, which never undergo any motion when that 
luminary paſſes over their Meridian, and even over 
their Zenith. On the contrary, the action of the 
heat of the Sun, which extracts from the ices of the 


Poles, the Currents and the Tides of the Ocean, is 


aſcertained by his influence on the icy moun- 
tains, out of which iſſue, in ſummer, currents and 
fluxes which produce real tides in the lakes which 
are at their feet, as is viſible in the lake of Geneva, 
ſituated at the bottom of the Rhetian Alps. The 
Seas are the lakes of the Globe, and the Poles are 
the Alps of it. 


2dly. The pretended attraction of the Moon on 
the Ocean is totally inapplicable either to the two 
tides of fix hours, or ſemi-diurnal, of the Atlantic 


Ocean, 
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Ocean, becauſe chat ſtar paſſes daily only over it's 


Zenith; and equally ſo to the tide of twelve hours, 
or diurnal, of the ſouthern part of the South Sea, 
becauſe it paſſes, every day, over both the Zenith 


and Nadir of that vaſt Ocean; and to the tides 


whether ſemi-diurnal or diurnal of the northern 


part of that ſame Ocean, and to the variety of it's' 
' tides, which here increaſe at the full * and new 


Moons, and there, ſeveral days after, which here 
increaſe at the quadratures, and there diminiſh; 


and to their uniform equality at other places ; and 


to the direction of thofe which go toward the Line, 
and to their elevation, which increaſes toward the 
Poles, and diminiſhes under the very Zone of lunar 
attraction, that is, under the Equator. On the 
contrary, the action of the heat of the ſun, on the 
Poles of the World, perfectly explains the ſupertor 
height of the tides, near the Poles, and their de- 


preſſion, near the Equator : their divergence from 


* I am of opinion, with Pliny, that the Moon by her heat 
diſſolves ice and ſnow. Accordingly, when ſhe is at the full, ſhe 
mutt contribute to the fuſion of the polar ices, and conſequently 
to the riſing of the tides: But, if theſe increaſe upon our coaſts 
at the new-moon likewiſe. I think that thoſe ſuperabundant 


meltings have alſo been occaſioned by the full Moon, and are re- 


tarded in their courſe by ſome particular configuration of one of 
the two Continents. At any rate, this difficulty is not of harder 
ſolution, on my theory, than on that of attraction, which, in other 


reſpects, is incapable of explaining the gi cateſt part of the nautical 
phenomena that J have juſt related. 
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the Pole whence they flow, and their perfect con- 
cordance with the Continents from which they de- 
ſcend ; being double in twenty-four hours, when 


the Hemiſphere which emits them, or which re- 
ceives them, is ſeparated into two Continents ; 
double and unequal, when the divergency of tne 


two Continents is unequal ; ſimple and frgular, 
when there is only one Continent » if 4 ems 


them, or when there is no Continent at all. 


zaͤly. The attraction of the Moon, which goes 


always from Eaſt to Weſt, cannot in any reſpect be 


applied to the courſe of the Indian Ocean, which 
flows for ſix months toward the Eaſt, and ſix 
months toward the Weſt; nor to the courſe of the 


Atlantic Ocean, which flows ſix months to the 


North, and fix months to the South. On the con- 
trary, the action of the halt-yearly and alternate 
heat of the Sun, around each Pole, covered with a 
Sea of ice, of five or fix thouſand leagues circum- 
ference, in winter, and of two or three thouſand in 
ſummer, is in perfect accord with the half-yearly 
and alternate Current which deſcends from this 
Pole, in it's flux toward the oppoſite Pole, con- 


formably to the direction of the Continents, and of 


the Archipelagoes, which ſerve as ſhores to it. 


On this ſubject I beg leave to obſerve, that 
though the South Sea does not appear to preſent 
any 
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any channel to the courſe of the polar effluxes, 
from the vaſt divergence of America and Afia, we 
may, however, catch a glance of one, ſenſibly form- 
ed by the projection of it's Archipelagoes, which are 
in correſpondence with the two Continents. By 
means of this channel it is, that the Sandwich 
Iſlands, which are fituared in the northern part of 
the South Sea, toward the 21ſt degree of Latitude, 
have two tides a day, from the divergent poſition 
of America and of Afia, though the ſtrait, which 
ſeparates theſe two Continents, be in the 65th de- 
gree of North Latitude, Not that thoſe iſlands 
and this ſtrait of the North are exactly under the 
fame Meridian; but the Sandwich iſlands are placed 


on a curve, correſponding to the ſinuous curve of 


America, and whoſe origin would be at the ſtrait 
of the North. That curve might be prolonged to 
the moſt remote Archipelagoes of the South Sea, 
which are viſited with two tides a day; and it 
would there expreſs the Current formed by the 
divergent ſeparation of America and Aſia, as has 
been ſaid in another place. All iſlands are in the 
midſt of currents. On looking, therefore, at the 
South Pole of the Globe, with a bird's-eye view, 

we ſhould fee a ſucceſſion of Archipelagoes, diſ- 
perſed in a ſpiral line all the way to the Northern 
Hemiſphere, which indicates the Current of the 
South Sea, juſt as the projection of the two Conti- 
nents, on the ſide of the North Pole, indicates the 


Current 
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Current of the Atlantic. Thus the courſe of the 
Seas, from the one Pole to the other, is in a ſpiral 
line round the Globe, like the courſe of the Sun 


from the one Tropic to the other. 


This perception adds a new degree of probabi- 


lity to the correſpondence of the movements of the 


Sea with thoſe of the Sun. I do not mean to aſſert 


that the chain of Archipelagoes, which project in a 
| ſpiral direction in the South Sea, is not interrupted 


in ſome places; but thoſe interruptions, in my ap- 
prehenſion, proceed only from the imperfection of 
our diſcoveries. We might, if I am not miſtaken, 
extend them much farther, by guiding ourſelves in 


the diſcovery of the unknown iſlands of that Sea, 


upon the projection of the iflands which are already 
known. Such voyages ought not to be made, in 
a direct progreſs from the Line toward the Pole, 
or by deſcrihing the fame parallel round the Globe, 
as the pꝛactice has been; but by purſuing the ſpi- 
ral direction, of which J have been ſpeaking, and 
which is ſuficiently indicated by the general Cur- 
rent itſelt of the Occan. Particular care ought to 


be taken to obſerve the nautical fruits which the 
alternate Current of the Seas never fails to waft 
from one iſland to another, frequently at prodi- 


gious diſtances. It was by thoſe ſimple and na- 
tural means, that the ancient Nations, of the South 
of Alia, dilcovered ſo many iſlands in the South 


Sea, 
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Sea, where their manners, and their language are 
diſtinguiſhable to this day. Thus, by abandoning 
themſelves to Nature, who frequently ſeconds us 
much better than our own {kill, they landed, with- 
out the help of chart or inſtrument, on a multitude 


of iſlands, of which they had never fo much as 
| heard the names. 


I have indicated, in the beginning of the firſt 


Volume, thoſe ſimple methods of diſcovery and of 


communication between maritime Nations. It is 
in the explanation of the plates, where I am ſpeak- 


ing ofthe Atlantic Hemiſphere, and on the ſuͤbject 
of Chriſtopher Columbus, who, on the point of pe- 


riſhing ar ſea, on his firſt return from America, put 
the relation of his diſcovery in a caſk, which he com- 


' mitted to the waves, in the hope that it might be 


| caſt on ſome ſhore. On that occaſion I obſerved, 
that a ſimple glaſs bottle might preſerve ſuch a 
6 depoſit for ages, on the furiace of the Ocean, 
ce and convey it oftener than once, from the one 
« Pole to the other.” This experiment has juſt 
been realized, in part, on the coaſts of Europe *. 

The 


*I would recommend it to Navigators, who take an intereſt 
in the progreſs of natural knowledge, frequently to repeat this ex- 
periment, which is ſo eaſy, and attended with ſo little expenſe, 
There is no place where empty bottles are more common, and of 
leſs uſe, than on board a ſhip. On leaving port, there are a great 

| number 
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The account of it is given in the Mercury of 
France, of Saturday 12th January, 1788, No. 2. 
pages 84 and 85, political part. 

ag „In 


number of bottles filled wine, beer, cider, and ſpirits, the great 
part of which are emptied in the courſe of a few weeks, without 
the means of filling them again, during the whole voyage. In the 
view of committing ſome of them to the ſea, there might be fitted 
to them, perpendicularly, a little maſt with a bit of cloth, or tuft 
of white feathers at the top. This ſignal would detach it from 
the azury ground of the Sea, and render it perceptible a great way 
off. It would be proper to caſe it round with cordage, to pre- 
vent it's being broken, on reaching a ſhore, to which the Currents 
and the Tides would infallibly carry it, ſooner or later. Eſſays 
of this ſort will appear mere children's play to our men of ſcience, 
but they may be matters of the laſt importance to ſea-faring peo- 
ple. They may ſerve to indicate to them the direction and the 
velocity of the Currents, in a manner much more infallible, and of 
far greater extent, than the log which is thrown, on board of ſhips, 
or than the little boats which are ſet a-floating. This laſt method, 
though frequently employed by the illuſtrious Coo, never could 
give any thing more than the relative velocity of the boat and of 

the ſhip, and not the intrinſic velocity of the Current. Finally, 
ſuch eſſays, expoſed to hazard as they are, may be employed by 
mariners at Sea, to convey intelligence of themſelves to their 
friends, at immenſe diſtances from land, as is evident in the expe- 
riment of the Bay of Biſcay, and to obtain aſſiſtance from them, 
ſhould they have the misfortune to be ſhipwrecked on ſome de- 
fert iſland. 


We do not repoſe ſufficient confidence in Nature. We might 
employ, preferably to bottles, ſome of the trajectiles which ſhe 
uſes, in different climates, to keep up the chain of her correſpon- 
dences all over the Globe. One of the moſt widely diffuſed over 

_ the 
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« Tn the month of May of this year, ſome 

« fiſhermen of Arromanches, near Bayeux, found 
e | at 

the tropical Seas, is the cocoa. This fruit frequently fails to 
ſhores five or ſix hundred leagues diſtant from that on which it 


grew. Nature formed it for croſſing the Ocean. It is of an ob- 
long, triangular, keel-ſhaped form, ſo that it floats away on one 


of it's angles, as on a keel, and paſſing through the ſtraits of rocks, 


it runs aſhore at length on the ſtrand, where it quickly germi- 
nates. It is fortified againſt the ſhock of driving aground by a 
caſe called caire, which is an inch or two thick over the circumfe- 
rence of the fruit, and three or four at it's pointed extremity, 


which may be conſidered as it's prow, with ſo much the more 


reaſon, that the other extremity is flattened like a poop. This 
eaire or huſk, is covered, externally, with a ſmooth and coriaceous 


membrane, on which characters might be traced ; and it is form- 
ed, internally, of filaments interlaced, and mixed with a powder, 


reſembling ſaw-duſt. By means of this elaſtic cover, the cocoa 


may be darted, by the violence of the billows, upon rocks, with- 


out receiving any injury. Farther, it's interior ſhell conſiſts of a 
matter more flexible than ſtone, and harder than wood, impe- 
netrable to water, where it may remain a long time, without 


rotting ; this is the caſe with it's huſk likewiſe, of which the In- 


dians, for this very reaſon, make excellent cordage for ſhipping. 
The ſhell of the cocoa-nut is ſo very hard, that the germ never 
could force it's way out, had not Nature contrived, in it's pointed 
extremity, where the care is ſtrongeſt, three ſmall holes, covered 


with a fimple pellicle. | 


There are, beſides, a great many other bulky vegetables, which 


the Currents of the Ocean convey to prodigious diſtances, ſuch as 


the firs and the birches of the North, the double cocoas of the 
Sechelles iſlands, the bamboos of the Ganges, the great bulruſhes 
of the Cape of Good-Hope, &c. It would be very eaſy to write 
on their ſtems with a ſharp-pointed ſhell, and to render them 
diſtinguiſhable at Sea, by ſome apparent ſignal, 

Similar 
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« at Sea a {mall bottle well corked up. Impatient 
« to know what it might contain, they broke it; 
wit was a letter, the addreſs of which they could 
not read, conceived i in the Engliſh Language. 
10 „They carried it to the Judge of the Admiralty, 
* who had it depoſited in his regiſtry. The 1n- 
« {cription announcing that it belonged to an 


Similar reſources might be found among amphibious animals, 


ſuch as tortoiſes, which tranſport theinfelves to inconceivable _ ; 


diſtances, by means of the Currents. I have read ſomewhere in 
the Hiſtory of China, that one of it's ancient Kings, accompanied 
by a crowd of people, one day beheld a tortoiſe emerge from the 
Sea, on the back of which were inſcribed the Laws whicn, at this 
day, conſtitute the baſis of the Chineſe government. It is pro- 
bable that this Legiſlator had availed himſelf of the moment, when 


this-tortoiſe come on ſhore, according to cuſtom, to look out fora | 
place where to lay her eggs, to write upon her back the Laws which 


he wiſhed to eſtabliſh ; and that he, in like manner, took advan- 
tage of the day following this arrangement, when that animal ne- 
ver fails to return to the ſame place, to depoſit her eggs, to im- 
preſs on a ſimple People a reſpect for Laws which iſſued out of 


the boſom of the Ocean, and at fight of the wonderful tablets on 


which they were inſcribed. 


Sea-birds might, farther, furniſh more expeditious methods of 
communication, in as much as their flight is very rapid, and that 


they were ſo familiar on the deſert ſhores, that you may take them 
Hy the hand, as I know from my own experience on the ifland of 
Aſcenſion. There might be affixed to them, together with a let- 
ter of information, ſome remarkable fignal ; and choice might be 
made, in preference, of ſuch birds as arrive regularly at different 
ſeaſons, and which frequent particular ſhores, nay of the land 
birds of paſſage, ſuch as the wood-pigeon, : 
| Engliſh 
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ce Engliſh Lady, he took pains to inform himſelf 
« whether ſuch a perſon exiſted, and employed the 
methods which prudence dictated, to have the 
c letter ſafely conveyed to her. The huſband of 
« that Lady, a man of letters well known in his 
= <© own country, by ſeveral valuable literary pro- 
„ ductions, has juſt written in return; and after 
| © expreſſing his gratitude to the Judge, in very 
- | ec ſtrong terms, informs him that the letter in queſ- : 
« tion was from a brother of his wife's, on his way 
c to India. He wiſhed to communicate to his 
ce ſiſter ſome intelligence reſpecting himſelf. A 
ee veſſel which he had ſeen in the Bay of Biſcay, 
&* and which ſeemed to be proceeding for England, 
ce had ſuggeſted the idea of it. He was in hopes 
< that it might be in his power to get his letter put 
© on board of her, but ſhe having altered her 

« courſe, the thought ſtruck him of putting it 
" into a bortle, and of throwing it into the Sea.“ 


At length, the journals *, , by good fortune, tep 

in to ſupport my theory. 
. In 
* While this advertiſement was printing, the Journal of Paris 


publiſhed, without my knowledge, an extract of my letter to the 
Editor of the General Journal of France, in anſwer to my anony- 


mous Critic. This inſtance of candor diſcovers, on the part of 


the Compilers, a much higher degree of impartiality with reſpect 
to me, than I ſuppoſed. It is worthy of men of letters who poſ- 
ſeſs an influence over the public opinion, and who do not wiſh 

YOL. v. ec to 
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In the view of procuring for a fact of fo much 
importance, all the authenticity of which it is 
ſuſceptible, IT wrote to a Lady of my friends, in 
Normandy, who cultivates the ſtudy of Nature 
with ſingular taſte, in the boſom of her own family, 


entreating her to apply to the Judge of the Admi- 


ralty, for certain articles of information from Eng- 
land, for which I had occaſion, I even delayed, 
in expectation of her anſwer, the printing off this 
| ſheet, for almoſt ſix weeks. The following are the 
_ particulars, which the Judge of the Admiralty of 
Arromanches had the politeneſs to communicate 
to her, and which ſhe was fo good as to convey to 
me, this 24th of F ebruary 1788. 


„The bottle was found two leagues off at ſea, | 
« to the right of the pariſh of Arromanches, which 


is itſelf two leagues diſtant, to the North-eaſt, 


© from the city of Bayeux, on the gth of May 


178), and depoſited in the Regiſtry of the Ad- 
we miralty, the 10th of the ſame month. 


« Mr. Elohinfon, t the huſband of the Lady to 
e“ whom the letter Was addreſſed, Intimates, that 


to incur the reproach, which they themſelves ſometimes impute, ; 
with ſuch good reaſon, to the corps who formerly oppoſed the Z 
diſcoveries that militated againſt their ſyſtems. I take this op- 7 
portunity of doing juſtice to the impartiality of the Gentlemen x 
Compilers of the Journal of Paris, as I always did to their | 


talents. 
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he cannot pretend to affirm whether it was the 
« author of the letter who bottled it up, in the Bay 
« of Biſcay, the 17th of Auguſt 1786, Latitude 45 
« degrees, 10 minutes North, Longitude 10 de- 
« orees, 56 minutes Weſt, as it is dated; or whe- 
* ther ſome perſon on board the veſſel which paſſed 


6 them, committed it to the waves. 


« The veſſel's name was Nacket, and the one on 


© her voyage to Bengal was called the Intelligence, 
* commanded by Captain Linſton. 


The names of the fiſhermen are Charles le Ro- 
« main, maſter of the boat; Nicholas Freſnel, Fean- 
« Baptiſte le Bas, and Charles Ami, mariners, all of 
“e the pariſh of Arromanches. 


« Sjpned, 
« PHILIPPE-DE-DELLE VILLE. 


The pariſh of Arromanches is about 1 degree 
Weſt Longitude from the Meridian of Greenwich, 
and in 49 degrees, 5 minutes North Latitude. 
Accordingly the bottle thrown into the Sea in 10 
degrees, 56 minutes Weſt Longitude, and 45 de- 


grees, 10 minutes North Latitude, floated nearly 10 


degrees of Longuude, which, in that parallel, at 
the rate of about 17 leagues to a degree, make 
| ' © 170 
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170 degrees toward the Faſt. Again, it advanced 
4 degrees notthward, having been picked up two 
| leagues to the North of Arromanches, that is, in 
49 degrees, 10 minutes Latitude, which makes 
100 leagues toward the North, and in whole, 270 
leagues. It employed 266 days in performing this 


route, from the 17th Auguſt 1786 to the gth of : 


May 1787, which 1s leſs than a league a day. This 
velocity, undoubtedly, is not to be compared to 
that with which the wrecks of the battle of Oſtend 
deſcended to the Azores, at the rate of more than 
35 leagues a day, as has been related in the begin- 
ning of Vol. I. The Reader might be diſpoſed to 
call in queſtion the accuracy of Rexnefort's obſerva- 
tion, and at the ſame time, the conſequence which 
I have deduced from it, to demonſtrate the ve- 
locity of the general Current of the Ocean, had 
I not elſewhere proved it by many other nautical 
facts, and were not the Journals of Navigators fil- 
led with ſimilar experiences, which atteſt, that the 
Currents and Tides frequently carry veſſels along, 
at che rate of three and four miles an hour, nay 
run with the rapidity of ſluices, making from eight 
to ten leagues an hour, in ſtraits contiguous to the 
polar ices in fuſion, conformably to the teſtimony 
of Ellis, of Linſchotten and of Barents. But I venture 
to affirm, that the ſlowneſs with which the letter, 
thrown overboard in the entrance of the Bay of 

Biſcay, 
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Biſcay, arrived on the coaſts of Normandy, is a 
new proof of the exiſtence and of the velocity of 
the alternate and half. yearly Current of the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, hitherto unknown, which I have aſſimi- 
lated to that of the Indian Ocean, and aſcribed to 
the ſame cauſe. ; Ty 


It may be aſcertained, by pricking the chart, 

that the place where the Engliſhman's bottle was 
toſſed into the Sea, is more than 80 leagues from 
the Continent, and preciſely in the direction of the 
middle of the opening of the Britiſh Channel, 
through which paſſes one arm of the general Cur- 
rent of the Atlantic, which carried, in ſummer, 
the wrecks of the battle of Oſtend as far as the 
Azores. Now, this Current was likewiſe bearing 


ſouthward, when the Engliſh traveller committed 


do ii a letter for his friends in the North, for it was 
the 17th of Auguſt, that is, in the ſummer of our 
Pole, when the fuſion of it's ices is flowing ſouth- 
ward. This bottle, therefore, ſailed toward the 
Azores, and, undoubtediy, far beyond them, dur- 
ing the remainder of the month of Auguſt, and the 
whole month of September, till the equinoctial re- 
volution, which ſends backward the courſe of the 
; Atlantic, by the effuſions of the South Pole, began 
to waft it again to the North. 
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It's return, therefore, 1s to be calculated only 
from the month of October, when 1 ſuppoſe it to 
be in the vicinity of the Line, the calms of which 
may have ſtopped it, till it felt the influence of the 
South Pole, which does not acquire activity, in our 
Hemiſphere, till toward the month of December. 
At that epoch, the courſe of the Atlantic, which 
goes to the North, being the fame with that of our 

tides, it might have been brought near our ſhores, 
and there expoſed to many retardations, by the 
diſgorging of the rivers which croſſed it's courſe, 
as they threw themſelves into the Sea, but chiefly 
by the re- action of the tides : for if their flux ſets 


in toward the North, their reflux carries back to 
the South. 


It is of eſſential importance, therefore, to make 
experiments of this kind in the open Sea, and eſpe- 
cially to pay attention to the direction of the Cur- 
rent of the Ocean, for fear of conveying ſouthward | 
intelligence defigned for the North. At the ſeaſon Þ 
when that Current is not favourable, advantage | 
might be taken of the tides, which frequently run in 
the contrary direction; but as I have juſt obſerved, 
there is this great inconveniency, that if their flux 
ſets in northward, their reflux carries back again 
toward the South. 


| The 
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The tides have, in their very flux and reflux, 
a perfect conſonance with the general Currents of 
the Ocean, and the courſe of the Sun. They flow 
during twelve hours in one day, whether they be 


divided into two tides of fix hours, by the projec- 


tion of the two Continents, as in the northern He- 
miſphere; or whether they flow for twelve hours 


| uninterruptedly, as in the ſonthern Hemiſphere: 
juſt as the general Current of one Pole flows ſix 


months of the year. id the tides, which 


conſiſt of twelve hours, in all caſes, are of a dura- 


tion preciſely equal to that which the Sun employs 


; | 1n warming the half of the polar Hemiſphere from 


which they flow, that is one half-day ; as the ge- 
neral Current which iſſues from that Pole, flows 
preciſely during the ſame time that thc Sun warins 
that whole Hemiſphere, namely, during half the 
year. But as the tides, which are only the polar 
effuſions of half a day, have refluxes equal to their 
flux, that is, of twelve hours, in like manner, the 
general Currents, which are the half-yearly effu- 
ſions of a whole Pole, have refluxes equal to their 
flux, that is of fix months, when the Sun puts thoſe 
of the oppoſite Pole in a fate of activity. 


Did time and room permit, I could ſhew how 


thoſe ſame general Currents, which are the ſecon- 


dary moving principles of the tides, carry our Na- 
e 4 vigators 
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vigators ſometimes faſter, and ſometimes flower 
than their calculation, according to the ſeaſon of 
each Pole. ] could find a multitude of proofs of 
this in Voyages round the World, among others, 
in Captain Cook's ſecond and third Voyages. Theſe 
Currents frequently interpoſe obſtacles almoſt in- 
ſurmountable to veſſels making the land. For ex- 
ample, when Cook left the iſland of Taiti, in De- 
cember 1777, on his way to make diſcoveries to- 
ward the North, he diſcovered the Sandwich iſlands 
in purſuing that courſe, where he landed without 
any difficulty, becauſe the Current of the South 
Pole was in his favour; but when he returned 
from the North, and wiſhed to take in neceſſary 
refreſhments at thoſe very iſlands, he found the 
Current from the South ſo adverſe, at the ſame 
ſeaſon, that though he came within fight of them 
on the 26th of November 1778, it took him more 
than ſix weeks tacking about, before he could find 
proper anchoring ground, and could not get to his 
moorings, till the 175th January 1779. Accar- 
dingly, the right ſeaſon for landing on iſlands which 
are of a higher Latitude than that from whence the 
departure is taken, is the winter of it's Hemi- 
ſphere, as is evident from the example of his re- 
turn to the fame iſlands, I could multiply facts 
in ſupport of a theory ſo important to Navigation, 
were I not e of encroaching on the 

patience 
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patience of the Reader. I have the confidence, 
then, to flatter myſelf with having placed in the 
cleareſt light, the coincidence of the movements 
of the Ocean with thoſe of the Sun, and their — 

agreement with the phaſes of the Moon. 


I could dee more than one objection againſt 


the ſyſtem of attraction itſelf, on which Newton ac- 


counts for the motion of the planets in the Hea- 
vens. Not that I deny, in general, the Law of 
attraction, of which we ſee the effects on the Earth, 

in the gravity of bodies, and in magnetiſm ; but I 
do not find that the application which has been 
made of it, by Newton, and his partiſans, to the 
courſe of the planets, is accurate. According to 
Newton, the Sun and the Planets reciprocally at- 
tract each other with a force which is in the direct 
proportion of their maſſes, and the inverſe propor- 
tion of the ſquare of their diſtance. A ſecond 


force blends itſelf with attraction, to preſerve the 


planets in their orbits. From theſe combined 
forces there reſults an ellipſe, for the curve de- 
ſcribed by each planet, This curve is continually 
undergoing alteration, by the action exerciſed by 
the Planets over each other. By means of this 
theory, the courſe of thoſe ſtars is traced in the 
Heavens, with the utmoſt preciſion, according to 
the Newtonians, The courſe of the Moon alone 
had 
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had appeared refractory to it; but, to employ the 
terms uſed in an Introduction to the ſtudy of 


Aſtronomy, an extract of which was given in the 
Mercury of the 1ſt December 1787, No. 48. 


This ſatellite, which the celebrated Halley called 
*< an obſtinate ſtar, Sidus pertinax, on account of 
the great difficulty of calculating the irregulari- 


© ties of her courſe, has been, at laſt, reduced to 
_* ſubjection, by the ingenious methods of Meſſrs. 


* Clairault, Euler, D'alembert, de la 8 Gronge, : and de 
8. i Place.” 


Here, then, are the molt refractory ſtars ſub- 
jected to the Laws of attraction, I have but one 
little objection to make againſt this domination, 
and the learned methods, which. have ſubdued the 
Moon's courſe. How comes it, that the recipro- 
cal attractions of the planets ſhould have been cal- 
culated with ſo much preciſion, by. our Aſtrono- 
mers, and that they ſhould have ſo exactly weighed 
the maſles of them, when the Planet diſcovered a 
few years ago, by Herſchel, had not as yet been 


put into their ſcales? Does this Planet, then, 


attract nothing, and does it feel itſelf no at- 
traction? 


Sd forbid that I ſhould mean to injure the re- 
putation of Newton, and of the ingenious En- 
quirers 
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quirers who have f owed his ſteps. If, on the 


one hand, they have betraycd us into ſome errors, 
they have contributed, n the other, to enlarge the 
field of human knowledge. Had Newton never 

invented any thing except his teleſcope, we ſhould 
have been under inexpreſſible obligations to him. 
e has extended to Man the ſphere of the Uni- 
verſe, and the ſentiment of the infinity of Gop. 
Others have diffuſed, through all ranks of Society, 
a taſte for the ſtudy of Nature, by the ſuperb pic- 
tures which they have exhibited of her. While I 
was detecting their miſtakes, I reſpected their vir- 


tues, their talents, their diſcoveries, and their pain- 


ful labours. Men equally celebrated, ſuch as 
Plato, Ariftotle, Pliny, Deſcartes, and many others, 
had, like them, given currency to great errors 8 
The Philoſophy of Ariſtotle alone had been, for 
ages, the moſt inſurmountable obſtacle to the in- 
veſtigation of truth. Let us never forget that the 
Republic of Letters, ought to be in reality a Re- 
public, which acknowledges no other authority but 
that of Reaſon. Beſides, Nature has placed each 
of us in the World, to keep up an immediate cor- 
reſpondence with herſelf. Her intelligence irra- 
diates all minds, as her Sun illuminates all eyes. 


To ſtudy her Works only in ſyſtems, is to obſerve 


them merely with the eyes of another perſon. 


Ir 
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It was not my intention, then, to exalt myſelf on 
the ruins of any one. I do not wiſh to rear my 
own pedeſtal. A grafly turf is elevation ſufficient 
to him who aſpires no longer after any thing but 
repoſe. Did I poſſeſs the courage to preſent, my- 
ſelf, the Hiſtory of the weakneſs of my own mind, 
it would awaken the compaſſion of thoſe whoſe 


envy I may have perhaps provoked. Of how many 


errors, from infancy upward, have I been the dupe! 
By how many falſe perceptions, 111-founded con- 
tempts, miſtaken eſtimations, treacherous friend- 
' ſhips, have I practiſed illuſion upon myſelf! Thoſe 
prejudices were not adopted by me on the faith of 
another only, but on my own. Ir is not iny ambi- 
tion to attract admirers, but to ſecure indulgent 


friends. I prize much more highly the man who 


bears with my infirmities, than I do him who exag- 
gerates my puny virtues. The one ſupports me in 
my weakneſs, and the other ſupports himſelf on my 
ftrength ; the one loves me in my poverty, and the 
other adheres to me in my pretended affluence. 
Time was when I ſought for friends among the 
men of the world ; but of theſe I hardly found any 
except perſons who expected from you unbounded 


complaiſance ; protectors, who lie heavy upon you, 


inſtead of ſuſtaining your weight, and who attempt 
to cruſh you, if you preſume to aſſert your own li- 
berty. At preſent, I wiſh for no friends but among 
thoſe 
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thoſe whoſe ſouls are ſimple, candid, gentle, inno- 
cent, and endowed with ſenſibility. They intereſt me 


much more, if ignorant rather than learned, ſuffer- 


ing rather than proſperous, in cottages rather than 
in palaces. They are the perſons for whom I com- 
poſed my book, and they are the perſons who have 
made it's fortune. They have done me more good 


than I wiſhed to them, for their repoſe. I have 


adminiſtered to them ſome conſolations; and, in 
return, they have conferred on me a tribute of 
glory. I have preſented to them only the perſpec- 


tives of hope; and they, with emulous zeal, have 
| ftrained to accumulate upon me a thouſand real 


benefits. My mind was engrofled only with the 


ills which they endure; and they have reſtleſsly 


promoted my happineſs. It is in the view of ac- 
quitting ſome part of the obligations under which 


Tlie to them, in my turn, that I have compoſed 


this additional Volume. May it merit for me, 


| anew, ſuffrages fo pure, ſo unbiaſſed, and fo affect- 


ing! They are the alone obje& of my wiſhes. 
Ambition diſdains them, becauſe they are not poſ- 
ſeſſed of power; but time will one day reſpect 
them, becauſe intrigue can neither give nor deſtroy 
them. 


This Volume conſiſts of two Hiſtories, of which 
give ſome account in the particular advertiſe- 
| ments 
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ments which precede them. They are followed 
by numerous and long Notes, which ſometimes 
deviate from their Text. But every thing is in 
union with every thing, in Nature, and Studies ad- 
mit of univerſal collection. I am, accordingly, in- 
debted to the Title of my Book, for the advan- 
tage, which is far from being inconſiderable to ta- 
lents feeble and variable like mine, of going which 
way I pleaſe, of attaining where I can, and of ſtop- 
ping ſhort when J feel my ſtrength fail. 


Some perſons to whom I read the Piece entitled 
THe GAVLs, exprefled a wiſh that I would not 
publiſh it, till the Work, of which it 1s a part, 
ſhould be completed: but I am uncertain whether 
T ever ſhall enjoy leiſure to execute it, and whe- 
ther this ſpecies of antique compoſition is likely to 
pleaſe the taſte of the preſent age. It is, I admit, 
only a fragment; but ſuch as it is, it conſtitutes a 
complete Work, for it preſents an entire picture of 
the manners of our Anceſtors, during the domina- 
tion of the Druids. Befides, in the molt finithed 
labours of Man, What is to be found but frag- 
ments? The Hiſtory of a King is only a fragment 


of the Hiſtory of his Dynaſty ; that of his Dynaſty, 


a fragment of the Hiſtory of his Kingdom ; that of * 


his Kingdom, a fragment of the Hiſtory of the 
Human Race; which 1s itſelf merely a fragment 


of | 
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of the Hiſtory of the beings which inhabit the 
Globe; the univerſal Hiſtory of which would be 
nothing, after all, but a very ſhort Chapter of the 
Hiſtory of the innumerable Stars which revolve 
over our heads, at diſtances which bid defiance to 
all che powers of Calculation. 
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HAVE propoſed to myſelf an object of no 
mean importance, in compoſing this little 
Work. I have endeavoured to paint, in it, a ſoil, 
7 and vegetables, different from thoſe of Europe. 
2 Our Poets have long enough compoſed their lovers 
” to reſt, on the banks of the rivulets, in the flowery 
a meads, and under the foliage of the beech- tree. 
: My wich is to ſeat mine on the ſhore of the Sea, 
: at the foot of rocks, under the ſhade of cocoa- 
trees, bananas, and citrons in bloſſom. Nothing 
Wis wanting fo the other Hemiſphere of the Globe, 
but a Theocri/us, or a Virgil, in order to our having 
W pictures, at leaſt, as intereſting as thoſe of our own 
Country. | - 


I am aware, that travellers, of exquiſite taſte, 
have preſented us with enchanting deſcriptions of 
Wicveral of the iflands of the South-Sea; but the 
manners of their inhabitants, and ſtill more, thoſe 
of the Europeans which frequent them, frequently 
mar the landſcapes. It was my defire to blend 
wich the beauty of Nature, between the Tropics, 
che moral beauty of a ſmall Society It was like- 
viſe my purpoſe, to place in a ſtriking light cer- 
B 2 f | tain 
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| tain truths of high moment, and this one in par. 
ticular : That human happineſs conſiſts in living 
conformably to Nature and Virtue. 


It was not neceſſary for me, however, to com. 


pole a romance, in order to exhibit a repreſenta. | 


tion of happy families. I declare, in the moſt ſo- 
lemn manner, that thoſe which J am going to dil. 


| play, have actually exiſted, and that their Hiſtory 

is ſtrictly true, as to the principal events of it. 
They were authentically certified to me by many 
reſpectable Planters, with whom ! was acquainted, 8 
in the Iſle of France. I have connected with them 2 


only a few indifferent circumſtances ; ; but which, 


being perſbnal ta myſelf, have, on that very ac-i 


count, the fame merit of reality. - 


Vhen ! had formed, ſome years ago, a ver; 7 


imperfect ſketch of this ſpecies of Paſtoral, I be- 


ſought a fine Lady, who lived very much in the 
Great World, and certain grave perſonages, who | 
mingle very little with it, to hear it read over, in 5 


order to acquire ſome pre- ſentiment of the eflef 


which it might produce on Readers of a character 


ſo very different: I had the ſatisfaction of obſerv: 


ing, that it melted them all into tears. This was the 


only judgment which 1 could form on the matter, 
as, indeed, it was all that I wiſhed to know. But, as 
a great vice frequently walks in the train of medio- 
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crity of talents, this ſucceſs inſpired me with the 
vanity of giving to my Work the title of, A Pic- 
ture of Nature. Happily for me, I recollected to 
what a degree the nature of the climate in which I 
received my birth was ſtrange to mie; to what a 
degree, in countries where I have contemplated 
the productions of Nature merely as a paſſenger, 
ſhe is rich, various, lovely, magnificent, myſte- 
rious; and to what a degree, I am deſtitute of ſa- 
gacity, of taſte, and of expreſſion, to know, and 
to paint her. On this I checked my vanity, and 
came to myſelf again. I have therefore compre- 
hended this feeble eſſay under the name, and 
placed it in the train, of my Syudies of Nature, to 
which the Public has granted a reception fo gra- 


cious, in order that this title, recalling to them my 


incapacity, may likewiſe preſerve an everlaſting re- 
collection of their own indulgence. 
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N the eaſtern declivity of the mountain which 
riſes behind Port-Louis, in the Iſle of France, 
- are ſtill to be ſeen, on a ſpot of ground formerly 
W cultivated, the ruins of two little cottages. They 
are ſituated almoſt in the middle of a baſon, formed 
by enormous rocks, which has only one opening 
W turned toward the North. From that opening, 
pyou perceive, on the left, the mountain known by 
the name of Mount-Diſcovery, from which fignals 
are repeated, of veſſels ſteering for the iſland ; and, 


at the bottom of this mountain, the city of Port- 


Louis; to the right, the road which leads from 
Port-Louis to the quarter of Pamplemouſſes; af- 
terwards the church of that name, which riſes, 
S with it's avenues of bamboos, in the middle of a 
| great plain ; and, beyond it, a foreſt which extends 
to the fartheſt extremities of the iſland. You have, 
in front, on the brink of the Sea, a view of Tomb- 
B 4 bay; 
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bay ; a little to the right, Cape-Misfortune, and 
beyond that, the boundleſs Ocean, in which appear, 
on a level with the water's edge, ſome uninhabited 
little iſles, among others Mire-Point, which re. 
ſembles a baſtion in the midſt of the waves. 


At the entrance of this baſon, from whence ſo 
many objects are diſtinguiſhable, the echos of the 
mountain inceflantly repeat the noiſe of the winds 
which agitate the neighbouring foreſts, and the 
roaring of the billows, which, break at a diſtance, 


upon the ſhallows; but at the very foot of the cot- W 


tages, no noiſe is any longer to be heard, and no- 


thing to be ſeen around, except great rocks, as ſteep. 


as the wall of a houſe. Tufts of trees grow at their 
baſes, in their clefts, and up to their very ſum- 
mits, on which the clouds ſettle. The rains which 
are attracted by their peaks, frequently paint the 
colours of the rainbow on their green and duſky 
ſides, and conſtantly ſupply, at the bottom, the 
ſources of which the ſmall river of the Lataniers is 
formed. A profound filence reigns through this 
encloſure, where all 1s peace ; the air, the waters, 
and the light. Scarcely does the echo there repeat 
the murmuring ſound of the palmiſts, which grow 
on their elevated ſtalks, and whoſe long arrow- 
formed branches are ſcen always balanced by the 
winds. A mild light illuminates the cavity of this 
baſon, into which the rays of the Sun deſcend only 

at 
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at noon day; but, from the dawning of Aurora, 
they ſtrike upon the brim of it, the peaks of which, 
rifing above the ſhadows of the mountain, preſent 
the appearance of gold and . on the azure of 
the Heavens. 


1 took pleaſure i in retiring to this place, where 
you can enjoy, at once, an unbounded proſpect, 
and a profound ſolitude. One day, as J was fit- 
ting by the platform of theſe cottages, and con- 
templating their ruins, a man conſiderably ad- 
vanced into the vale of years, happened to paſs 
that way, He was drefſed, conformably to the 
cuſtom of the ancient inhabitants, in a ſhort jacket 
and long trowſers. He walked barefooted, and 
ſupported himſelf on a ſtaff of ebony wood. His 
hair was completely white, his phyſionomy ſimple 
and majeſtic. I ſaluted him reſpect fully. He re- 
turned my ſalute, and having eyed me for a mo- 
ment, he approached, and ſat down on the hillock 
where 1 had taken my ſtation. Encouraged by 
this mark of confidence, I took the liberty of ad- 
dreſſing him in theſe words: ** Can you inform 
© me, Father, to whom theſe two cottages be- 
e longed ?” My ſon,” replied he, © thele ruins, 

* and that now neglected ſpot of ground, were 
«inhabited, about twenty years ago, by two fa- 
** milies, which there found the means of happi- 
“ nels. Their hiſtory is affecting: but in this 

„ iſland, 
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ce iſland, ſituated on the road to India, what Eu- 
e ropean will deign to take an intereſt in the deſ- 
4e tiny of a few obſcure individuals? Nay, who 
«© would ſubmit to live here, though in happineſs 
* and content, if poor and unknown? Men are 
« defirous of knowing only the hiſtory of the 
„Great, and of Kings, which is of no uſe to 
«any one.” Father, replied I, it is eaſy 
<« to diſcern from your air, and your ſtyle of con- 
« yerſation, that you muſt have acquired very ex- 
0 tenſive experience. If your leiſure permits, 
ce have the goodneſs to relate to me, I beſeech you, 
« what you know of the ancient inhabitants of this 
« deſert; and be aſſured, that there is no man, 
however depraved by the prejudices of the 
« World, but who loves to hear of the felicity 
„ which Nature and Virtue beſtow.” Upon this, 
like one who is trying to recollet certain particular 
circumſtances, after having applied his hands for 
ſome time to his forehead, the old man related 
what follows. 


In the year 1735, a young man of Normandy, 
called De la Tour, after having, to no purpoſe, ſo- 
licited employment in France, and aſſiſtance from 
his family, determined to come to this iſland, in 
the view of making his fortune. He brought along 
with him a young wite, whom he paſſionately 
loved, and who returned his affection with mutual 


ardor. 
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ardor. She was deſcended from an ancient and 
opulent family of her Province; but he had mar- 
ried her privately, and without a portion, becauſe 
her relations oppoſed their union, on account of 


the obſcurity of his birth. He left her at Port- 


Louis, in this iſland, and embarked for Mada- 
gaſcar, in the hope of there purchaſing ſome ne- 


groes, and of immediately returning to this place, 
for the purpoſe of fixing his reſidence in it. He 

diſembarked at Madagaſcar during the dangerous 
ſeaſon, which commences about the middle of Oc- 


tober, and, ſoon after his arrival, died of the peſti- 


lential fever, which rages there for ſix months of 


the year, and which always will prevent European 


Nations from forming ſettlements on that Iſland. 


The effects which he had carried with him were 


embezzled after his death, as generally happens to 


thoſe who die in foreign countries. His wife, 
who remained in the Ifle of France, found herſelf 
a widow, pregnant, and deſtitute of every earthly 
reſource, except a negro woman, in a country. 
where ſhe was entirely unknown. Being unwilling 


to ſolicit aſſiſtance from any man, after the death 


of him who was the ſole object of her affect ion, 


her misfortunes gave her courage. She reſolved 


to cultivate, with the help of her ſlave, a ſmall 


ſpot of ground, in order to procure the means of 
lubſiſtence. 


In 
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In an iſland almoſt a deſert, the ſoil of which 
was unappropriated, ſhe did not chuſe the moſt 
fertile diſtrict of the country, nor that which was 
the moſt favourable for commerce ; but looking 
about for ſome ſequeſtered cove of the mountain, 
ſome hidden aſylum, where ſhe might live ſe. 
cluded and unknown, ſhe found her way from the 
city to theſe rocks, into which ſhe flunk as into a 


neſt. It is an inſtinct common to all beings pol- 
ſefled of ſenſibility, under the preſſure of calamity, 


to ſeek ſhelter in places, the wildeſt and the moſt 
deſerted ; as if rocks were bulwarks againſt mif- 
fortune, or, as if the calmneſs of Nature could 
compoſe the troubles of the ſoul. But Providence, 
which comes to our relief, when we aim only at 
neceſſary comforts, had in ſtore for Madame de /: 
Tour, a bleſſing which neither riches nor grandeur 
can purchaſe; and that bleſſing was a friend. 


In this place, for a year paſt, had reſided, a 
ſprightly, good, and ſenſible woman, called Mar- 
garet. She was born in Brittany, of a plain family 
of peaſants, by whom ſhe was beloved, and who 
would have rendered her happy, had ſhe not been 
weak enough to repoſe confidence in the profeſ- 
ſions of love, of a man of family in the neighbour- 
hood, who had promiſed to marry her; but who, 
having gratified his paſſion, abandoned her, and 


even 
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even refuſed to ſecure to her the means of ſubſiſt- 
ence for the child, with which he had left her preg- 


nant. She immediately reſol ved, for ever to quit 


the village where ſhe was born, and to conceal her 
fault in the Colonies, far from her country, where 
ſhe had loſt the only dowry of a poor and honeſt 
young woman, reputation. An old black fellow, 

whom ſhe had purchaſed with a poor borrowed 


purſe, cultivated, with her, A {mall corner of this 
diſtrict. 


Madame de la Tour, attended by her black wo- 
man, found Margaret in this place, who was ſuck- 


ling her child. She was delighted to meet with a 


female, in a ſituation which ſhe accounted ſimilar 


to her own. She unfolded, in a few words, her 


former condition, and her preſent wants. Marga- 
ret, on hearing Madame de la Tour's ſtory, was 
moved with compaſſion, and, wiſhing to merit her 


confidence rather than her eſteem, ſhe confeſſed to 


her, without reſerve, the imprudence of which ſhe 
had been guilty : For my part,“ faid ſhe, „I 
have merited my deſtiny, but you, Madam 
& eee virtuous and unfortunate !”” Here, with 


tears in her eyes, ſhe tendered to the ſtranger the 


accommodations of her cottage, and her friend- 
ſhip. Madame de la Tour, deeply affected with a 
reception ſo tender, folded her in her arms, ex- 


_ claiming, I fee that Gop is going to put an 


CC end 
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«end to my ſufferings, ſince he has iaſpired you 
<« with ſentiments of greater kindneſs to me, an 
entire ſtranger, than I ever received from my 
« own relations.” 


I had the felicity of Margaret's acquaintance z 
and, though I live at the diſtance of a league and 
a half from hence, in the woods, behind the long 
mountain, I looked upon my ſelf as her neighbour. 
In the cities of Euro, e, a ſtreet, a ſimple partition, 
ſeparates the members of the ſame family for years; 
but in the new Colonies, we conſider as neigh- 
bours, thoſe who are only ſeparated from us by 
woods and by mountains. At that time particu— 
larly, when this iſland had little commerce with 
India, neighbourhood alone was a title to friend- 
ſhip, and hoſpitality to ſtrangers was conſidered as 
a duty, and a pleaſure. 15 5 


As ſoon as I learnt that my neighbour had got 
a companion, I went to ſcœe her, in order to offer 
to both all the aſſiſtance in my power, 1 found 
in Madame de la Tour a perſon of à very intereſting 
figure; majeſtic, and melancholy. She was then 
very near her time. I ſaid to theſe two ladies, 
that it would be better, for the fake of the inte- 
reſts of their children, and eſpecially to prevent 
the eſtablichment of any other inhabitant, to di- 
vide between them the territory of this baſon, 

which 
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which contains about twenty acres. They entruſted 


me with making this diviſion; I formed it into 
two portions, nearly equal. The one contained 
the upper part of that encloſure, from yonder 
point of the rock, covered with clouds, from 


® whence iſſues the ſource of the river of the La- 


taniers, to that ſteep opening which you ſee at the 
top of the mountain, and which is called the Em- 


W braſure, becauſe it actually reſembles the parapet 


of a battery. The bottom of this ſport of ground is 
ſo filled with rocks and gutters, that it is ſcarcely 
poſſible to walk along. It, nevertheleſs, produces 
large trees, and abounds with fountains and little 
rivulets. In the other portion, I comprized all the 


W lower part of the encloſure, which extends along 
W the river of the Lataniers, to the opening where we 


now are, from whence that river begins to flow be- 
tween two hills toward the Sea. You there ſee 
ſome ſtripes of meadow-ground, and a foil tole- 
rably ſmooth and level, but which is very little 
better than the other; for in the rainy ſeaſon it is 
marſhy, and in drought, ſtiff as lead. When you 
wiſh, in that caſe, to open a trench, you are 
obliged to cut 1t with the hatchet. 


After having made theſe two diviſions, I per- 
ſuaded the ladies to ſettle their reſpective poſſeſ- 
ſious by caſting lots. The upper part fell to the 
Hare of Madame de la Tour, and the lower to Mar- 


ga Fel. 
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garet. They were both perfectly fatisfied ; but 
requeſted me not to ſeparate their habitation, 
* in order,” ſaid they to me, that we may al- 
« ways have it in our power to ſee, to converſe 
« with, and to aſſiſt each other.” It was. neceſ- 
fary, however, that each of them ſhould have a ſe- 
parate retreat. The cottage of Margaret was built 
in the middle of the baſon, exactly upon the boun- 
| Gary of her own domain. I built cloſe to it, upon 
| that of Madame de Ia Tour, another cottage ; fo 
that theſe two friends were, at once, in the vici. 
nity of each other, and on the property of their 
families. I myſelf cut paliſadoes in the mountain, 


and brought the leaves of the Latanier from the 


fea-fide, to conſtruct theſe two cottages, which 
now, no longer preſent either door or roof. Alas! 
there {till remains but too much for my recollec- 
tion. Time, which deſtroys, with ſo much rapi- 
dity the monuments of empires, ſeems to reſpec, 
in theſe deſerts, thoſe of friendſhip, in order to 
perpetuate my affliction to the laſt hour of my 
life. TO 1 


Scarcely was the ſecond of the cottages com- 
| pleted, when Madame de la Tcur was delivered of a 
daughter. I had been the god- father of Margarel's 
child, who was called Paul. Madame de la Tour 
begged me to name her daughter alſo, in con- 
junction with her friend, who gave her the 

| name 
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name of Virginia. She will be virtuous,” ſaid 
ſhe, „and ſhe will be happy: I knew calamity 
| | & only in _ to be virtuous. 


When Madame de la Tour was recovered of her 
lying-in, theſe two little habitations began to wear 
the appearance of comfort, with the aſſiſtance of 
the labour which I occafionally beſtowed upon 
them; but particularly, by the aſſiduous labour 
of their ſlaves : that of Margaret, called Domingo, 
- was an Iolof Black, ſtill robuſt, though rather ad- 
vanced in life. He poſſeſſed the advantage of ex- 
perience, and good natural ſenſe. He cultivated, 
L | without diſtinction, on the two diſtricts, the ſoil 
which appeared to him the moſt fertile, and there 
he ſowed the ſeeds which he thought would thrive 
the beſt in it. He ſowed ſmall millet and Indian 
corn, in places where the ſoil was of an inferior 
quality, and a little wheat where the ground was 
good. In marſhy places, he ſowed rice, and 
at the foot of the rocks were raiſed Giraumonts, 
gourds, and cucumbers, which delight in climbing 
up their ſides: in dry places, he planted potatoes, 
7 which there acquire ſingular ſweetneſs; cotton- 
res on heights, ſugar-canes on ſtrong land; cof- 
fee plants on the hills, where their grains are ſmall, 
but of an excellent quality; along the river, and 
around the cottages, he planted bananas, which, all 
the year round, produce large ſupplies of fruit, and 

VOL, v. bo form 
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form a beautiful ſhelter; and, in a word, ſome plants 3 
of tobacco, to ſoothe his own cares, and thoſe of his 
good miſtreſſes. He went to cut wood for fuel in 
the mountain, and broke down pieces of rock, | 
here and there, in the plantation, to ſmooth the : 
roads. He performed all theſe labours with intel- : 
ligence and activity, becauſe he performed them : 
with zeal. He was very much attached to Mar- 0 
garet, and not much lefs ſo to Madame de la Jour, 9 
Whoſe ſlave he had married at the birth of Virginia. ; 
He paſſionately loved his wife, whoſe name was 5 | 
Mary. She was a native of Madagaſcar, from 
whence ſhe had brought ſome degree of kill, 5 
particularly, the art of making baſkets, and ſtuff 2 
called pages, with the graſs which grows in the 13 
woods. She was clever, cleanly, and, what was | 
above all, incorruptibly faithful. Her employ- 2 
ment was to prepare the victuals, to take care of | 
ſome poultry, and to go occaſionally to Port-Louis, (3 


to fell the ſuperfluity of the two plantations ; this, 


however, was very inconfiderable, If to theſe, you 
add two goats, brought up with the children, aod 
a-ereat dog, that waiched the dwellings during the 


night, you will have an idea of all the poſſeſſions, 


and of all the domeſtic economy, of theſe two Rt 


little farms, 


As for the two friends, they ſpun cotton from 
morning till night, This employment was ſuffi- 
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cient to maintain themſelves and their families; 


but, in other reſpects, they were ſo ill provided witk 


foreign commodities, that they walked bare: footed 
when at home, and never wore ſhoes except on Sun- 


days, when they went to maſs, early in the morning, 
to the church of Pamplemouſſes, which you ſee in 
the bottom. It 1s, nevertheleſs, much farther than 


to Port-Louis ; but they ſeldom viſited the city, 


for fear of being treated with contempt, becauſe 
they were dreſſed in the coarſe blue linen cloth of 
Bengal, which is worn by ſlaves. After all, is 
public reſpectability half ſo valuable as domeſtic 
felicity ? If theſe ladies were expoſed to a little 

ſuffering when abroad, they returned home with 
ſo much more additional ſatisfaction. No ſooner 

had Mary and Domingo perceived them from this 
eminence, on the road from Pamplemouſſes, than 

they flew to the bottom of the mountain, in order 
to aſſiſt them in re- aſcending it. They read in the 
eyes of their ſlaves, the joy which they felt at ſeeing 
them again. They found in their habitation, 
cleanlineſs and freedom, bleſſings which they owed 
entirely to their own induſtry, and ſervants ani- 
mated with zeal and affection. As for themſelves, 
united by the ſame wants, having experienced evils 
almoſt ſimilar, giving to each other the tender 


names of friend, companion, and ſiſter, they had but 


one will, one intereſt, one table. They had every 
thing in common. And if it ſometimes happened, 
C 2 that 
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that former ſentiments, more ardent than thoſe of 
friendſhip, were re-kindled in their bofoms, a pure 
and undefiled Religion, aſſiſted by chaſte manners, 
directed them toward another life, like the flame 
which flies off to Heaven, when it ceaſes to find 
nouriſhment on the Earth. Rat, 


The duties of nature were ſtill an additional 
ſource of happineſs to their ſociety. Their mutual 
friendſhip redoubled at the fight of their children, 
| the fruits of a love equally unfortunate. They 
took delight to put them into the ſame bath, and 
to lay them to fleep in the ſame cradle. They fre- 
quently exchanged their milk to the children; 
„My friend,” ſaid Madame de la Tour, © each 
of us will have two children, and each of our 
ec children will have two mothers.” Like two 
buds which remain upon two trees of the ſame 
| fpecies, all the branches of which have been broken 
by the tempeſt, produce fruits more delicious, if 
each of them, detached from the maternal ſtock, 


is grafted on the neighbouring ftem ; thus, theſe 


two little children, deprived of their relations, were 
filled with ſentiments toward each other, more 
tender than thoſe of ſon and daughter, of brother 
and ſiſter, when they were exchanged at the breaſt, 
by the two friends who had given them being. 
Already their mothers talked of cheir marriage, 
though they were yet in the cradle, and this proſ- 

pect 
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pect of conjugal felicity, with which they ſoothed 
their own woes to peace, frequently terminated in 
a flood of tears; the one, recollecting the mi- 
ſeries which ſhe had ſuffered from having neglected 
the forms of marriage, and the other, from having 
ſubmitted to it's laws; the one, from having been 
raiſed above her condition; and the other, from 
having deſcended below her's; but they conſoled 
themſelves with the thought, that the day would 
come, when their children, more fortunate than 
themſelves, would enjoy, at once, far from the 
cruel prejudices of Europe, the pleaſures of love, 
and the happineſs of equality. 


Nothing, indeed, was to be compared with the 
attachment which the babes already teſtified for 


each other: If Pau! happened to complain, they 


ſhewed Virginia to him; at the ſight of her, he 
ſmiled, and was pacified. If Virginia ſuffered, you 
were informed of it by the lamentations of Paul; 


but this amiable child immediately concealed her 


Pain, that her ſufferings might not diſtreſs him. 
I never arrived here, that I did not ſee them both, 
entirely naked, according to the cuſtom of the 
country, ſcarceiy able to walk, holding each other 
by the hands, and under the arms, as the conſtel- 
lation of the Twins is repreſented. Night itſelf 
had not the power of ſeparating them ; it fre- 
quently ſurprized them, laid ia the fame cradle, 

23 cheek 
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cheek joined to cheek, boſom to boſom, their | 
hands mutually paſſed around each other's neck, 


and aſleep in one another's arms. 


When they were able to ſpeak, the firſt names F: 
which they learnt to pronounce were thoſe of bro- 
ther and fiſter. Infancy, which beſtows careſſe | 
more tender, knows of no names more ſweet, . 
Their education only ſerved to redouble their g : 
friendſhip, by directing it toward their reciprocal | 
wants. Very ſoon, every thing that concerned do- 7 
meſtic economy, cleanlineſs, the care of preparing f 


a rural repaſt, became the province of Virginia, 


and her labours were always followed by the praiſes > 


and careſſes of Paul. As for him, ever in motion, 
he digged in the garden with Domingo, or with a 
little hatchet in his hand, followed him into the 
woods; and if, in theſe rambles, a beautiful 
flower, a delicious fruit, or a neſt of birds, came 
in his way, though at the top of the higheſt tree, 
he ſcaled it, to bring them to his ſiſter, 
When you chanced to meet the one of them, 
you might be certain the other was not far off. 
One day that I was deſcending from the ſummit of 


this mountain, I perceived Virginia at the extre- Þ 


mity of the garden; ſhe was running toward the 
houſe, her head covered with her petticoat, which 
ſhe had raiſed behind, to ſhelter her from a deluge 
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of rain. At a diſtance, I thought ſhe had been 


alone; and having advanced, in order to aſſiſt her, 
perceived that ſhe held Paul by the arm, who 
was almoſt enveloped in the ſame covering ; both 
of them, delighted ar finding, themſelves ſheltered 
together under an umbrella of their own invention, 


1 heſe two charming heads, wrapt up in the {wel- 


ling petticoat, reminded me of the children of 
Leda, encloſed in the ſame ſhell. 


All their ſtudy was to pleaſe, and to afliſt each 
other; in every other reſpect, they were as igno- 


rant as Creoles, and neither knew how to read or 
write. They did not diſturb themſelves about 
what had happened in former times, and at a diſ- 


tance from them; their curioſity did not extend 
beyond that mountain. They believed that the 
. World ended at the extremity of their iſland, and 
they could not form an idea of any thing beautiful 


where they were not. Their mutual affection, and 


that of their mothers, engaged every feeling of 


their hearts: never had uſeleſs {ſcience cauſed their 
tears to flow: never had the leflons of a gloomy 
morality oppreſſed them with languor. They 
knew not that it was unlawful to ſteal, every thing 


with them being ia common; nor to be intempe- 


rate, having always at command, plenty of ſimple 
tood ; nor to utter falſehood, having no truths that 
it was neceſſary to conceal. They had never been 
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terrified with the idea, that Gop has in reſerve 
dreadful puniſhments for ungrateful children; 
with them, filial duty was born of maternal affec- 
tion: they had been taught no other religion than 
that which inſtructs us to love one another; and, 
if they did not offer up long prayers at church, 
wherever they were, in the houſe, in the fields, or 
in the woods, they raiſed toward Heaven innocent 
hands and pure hearts, filled with the love of their 
parents, 


Thus paſſed their early infancy, like a beautiful 
dawn, which ſeems to promiſe a ſtill more beauti- 
ful day. They, already, divided with their mo- 
thers the cares of the houſhold : as ſoon as the 
crowing of the cock announced the return of Au- 
rora, Virginia roſe, went to draw water at a neigh- 
bouring fountain, and returned to the houſe to 
prepare breakfaſt : ſoon after, when the ſun had 
gilded the peaks of that encloſure, Margaret and 
her ſon went to the dwelling of Madame de la Tour, 
Where they immediately began a prayer, which was 
followed by their firſt repaſt ; this they frequently 
partook of, before the door, ſeated on the graſs, 
under a bower of bananas, which furniſhed them, 
at the ſame time, with ready-prepared food, in 
their ſubſtantial fruit, and table-linen in their long 
and glittering leaves, 
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Wholeſome and plentiful nouriſhment rapidly 
expanded the bodies of theſe young people, and a 
mild education painted in their phyſionomies, the 


1 purity and contentment of their ſouls. Virginia 
ES was only twelve years old; already her perſon was 
more than half formed; a large quantity of beau- 
uful fla xen hair ornamented her head; her blue 


eyes and coral lips ſhone, with the mildeſt luſtre, 
on the bloom of her countenance: they always 
ſmiled in concert when ſhe ſpoke ; but when ſhe 


WB was filent, their natural obliquity toward Heaven 


gave them an expreſſion of extreme ſenſibility, and 
even a ſlight tendency to melancholy. As for Paul, 


you might already ſee in him, the character of a 


man, poſſeſſing all the graces of youth; his figure 


was taller than that of Virginia, his complexion 


darker, and his noſe more aquiline: bis eyes, 
which were black, would have poſſeſſed a certain 
degree of haughtineſs, if the long eye laſhes which 
ſurrounded them, and which reſembled the fine 


ſtrokes of a pencil, hid not given them the greateſt 


ſweetneſs. Though he was almoſt continually in 


motion, the moment his fiſter appeared, he be- 
came tranquil, and ſeated himſelf beſide her; their 


meal frequently paſſed without a word being ut- 


tered: their filence, the ſimplicity of their atti- 


tudes, the beauty of their naked feet, would have 
tempted you to believe, that you beheld an antique 
groupe of white marble, repreſenting the children 


of 
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of Niobe: but, when you beheld their looks, E| 
which ſeemed deſirous to meet each other, their 


ſmiles, returned with ſmiles {till ſweeter, you would c 


have taken them for thoſe children of Heaven, 
thoſe bleſſed ſpirits, whoſe nature is love; and who 
have no need of thought to make their feelings 7 
| known, nor of words to expreſs their affe&tion. | 


In the mean time, Madame de la Tour, perceir. 
ing that her daughter advanced in life, with fo 


many charms, felt her uneaſineſs increaſe with her 


tenderneſs : ſhe uſed to ſay ſometimes to me, If 
<« ] ſhould chance to die, what would become of 
Virginia, dowerlefs as ſhe is?“ : 


She had an aunt in France, a woman of quality, 5 
rich, old, and a devotee, who had refuſed her aſ- 4 
fillance, in a manner ſo unfeeling, when ſhe mar- 
ried De la Tour, that ſhe reſolved never to have re. 
courſe to her again, to whatever extremity ſhe . 
might be reduced. But, now that ſhe was become 5 
a mother, ſhe no longer dreaded the ſhame of a re- 4 
fuſal: ſhe acquainted her aunt with the unexpected 5 
death of her huſband, the birth of her daughter, 
and the embarraſſment of her affairs; deſtitute of 
ſupport, and burdened with a child. She, how- i 
ever, received no anſwer; but, being a woman of 
exalted character, ſhe ng longer feared humiliation, 
nor to expoſe herſelf to the reproaches of her rela- 

| tion, 


5 | Many; ſhe had always refuſed to marry : the truth 
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Gon, who had never forgiven her, for having mar- 
ried a man of low birth, though virtuous. She 
continued, therefore, to write to her aunt, by every 


opportunity, in the hope of raifing in her breaſt, 


W ſome favourable emotions toward Virginia: many 


years, however, elapſed, before ſhe received from 


ber any token of remembrance. 


At length, in the year 1746, on the arrival of 
M. de la Bourdonaye, Madame de la Jour was in- 


formed that their new Governor had a letter to de- 


liver to her from her aunt. She immediately ran 


0 to Port-Louis, for this once, entirely indifferent 
5 about appearing in her coarſe habit; maternal love 
1 raiſing her above reſpect to the World. M. de la 

3 Bourdonaye delivered her aunt's letter, which inſinu- 


ated that ſhe merited her condition, for having 


married an adventurer, a libertine ; that the paſ- 


fions always carried their puniſhment along with 
them; that the untimely death of her huſband was 


a juſt chaſtiſement of Gop; that ſhe had done well 


to remain in the Weſt- India Iſlands, inſtead of diſ- 


& honouring her family, by returning to France; 


and that, after all, ſhe was in an excellent country, 
where every body made fortunes, except the idle. 
After having thus reproached her, ſhe concluded 
with making her own elogium ; to avoid, ſhe faid, 
| the almoſt inevitable evils which atrend matri- 


Was, 
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was, that, being very ambitious, ſhe had refuſed to 5 


unite herſelf to any except a man of rank; but, 
although ſhe was very rich, and that, at Court, 
every thing is a matter of indifference, fortune 
excepted, yet no perſon was found, willing to form 
an alliance with a woman, homely to the laſt de- 


gree, and, at the ſame time, poſſeſſed of a molt 


unfeeling heart. 


She added, by way of poſtſcript, that every thing 
conſidered, ſhe had ſtrongly recommended her to 
M. de la Bourdonaye : ſhe had, indeed, recommend. L 


ed her, but, conformably to a cuſtom but too pre- 


valent at this day, which renders a protector more 
to be dreaded than a declared enemy, in order to 
fo 


juſtify to the Governor, her ſeverity to her niece, 
in feigning to pity, ſhe had calumniated her. 


Madame de la Tour, who could not be ſeen by 
the moſt indifferent perſon, without intereſt and 
reſpect, was received with the greateſt coolneſs by 
M. de la Pourdonaye, already prejudiced againſt 
her. To the account which ſhe gave, of her own 
ſituation, and that of her daughter, he anſwered 
only by harſh monoſyllables ; © I ſhall enquire...” 


e ſhall ſee, ...““ in time,...“ there are many 


« unhappy people, ....“ why offend ſo reſpectable 


* an aunt ?. ..“ you are certainly to blame.” 


Madame 
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Madame de la Tour returned to the plantation, 


her heart oppreſſed with grief, and full of bitter- 


neſs; on her arrival ſhe ſat down, threw her aunt's 


letter on the table, and ſaid to her friend, Be- 
hold the fruits of eleven years patience.” But 
as no one of the ſociety knew how to read, except 


Madame de /a Tour, ſhe took up the letter again, 


and read it to all the family. Scarcely had ſhe 
Z concluded, than Margaret ſaid to her with viva 
1 city, * What need have we of thy relations? Has 
Z « Gop forſaken us? He only is our father; have 
ss we not lived happily until this day? Why, then, 
: « ſhould you afflict yourſelf? You have no forti- 
. &« tude.” Perceiving that Madame de la Tour was 
much affected, ſhe threw herſelf on her boſom, 
folded her in her arms, and exclaimed, © My dear 
friend, my dear friend!“ Her own ſobs quite 
BZ choked her voice. At this ſight, Virginia, melting into 
tears, alternately prefſed the bands of her mother, 
and of Margaret, to her lips, and to her heart; whilſt 
Paul, his eyes inflamed with rage, exclaimed aloud, 
clenched his fiſts, ſtamped with his feet, not know- 

| ing how to vent his rage. At the noiſe which he 
made, Domingo and Mary ran in, and nothing but 
exclamations of diſtreſs were heard in the cottage : 
Ah, Madam !”.......** My good miſtreſs !“. . 
My dear mother !”....** Do not diſtreſs your- 
E © ſelf,” Such tender marks of affection, ſoon diſ- 


ſipated 
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| fipated the anguiſh of Madame de la Tour: ſhe 
embraced Paul and Virginia, and ſaid to them, with 6 
a look of ſatisfaction, . My dear children, you 
cc are the cauſe of my tears, but you are alſo the 1 
* ſource of all the happineſs I enjoy: Oh, my 1 
te children, misfortune attacks me only from afar, 
ce felicity is ever around me.” Paul and Virginia 1 
did not comprehend what ſhe ſaid, but as ſoon a 
they ſaw that ſhe was compoſed, they ſmiled, and 
careſſed her. Thus was peace reſtored, and the 
paſt ſcene was only like a ſtormy cloud in the F 
midſt of Summer. ph = 


The good diſpoſitions of theſe children were un. 3 
folding themſelves from day to day. One Sunday, 
about ſun-riſe, their mothers having gone to the 
firſt maſs, at the church of Pamplemouſſes, a fugt- 
tive negro-woman made her appearance, under the 
bananas which ſurrounded their plantation. She 
was as meagre as a ſkeleton, and without a bit of 
clothing, except a ſhred of tattered canvas about 
her loins. She threw herſelf at Virginia's feet, 
who was preparing the family-breakfaſt, and thus 
addreſſed her: My dear young lady, take pity 
on a miſerable runaway ſlave: for more than 
„a month paſt, 1 have been wandering about 


« theſe mountains, half dead with famine, and 
« frequently purſued by the huntſmen and their I 
66 dogs. 5 
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« dogs. I have fled from my maſter, who is a 
« wealthy planter on the black river: he has 
« treated me in the manner you ſee.” 


In ſaying theſe words, ſhe ſhewed her body, 
deeply furrowed by the ſtrokes of the whip which 
the had received; ſhe added, I had thoughts of 
« drowning myſelf, but knowing that you lived 
« here, I thus reflected; perhaps there are ſtill 
« ſome good white people in this country, I muſt 
« not die yet.” Virginia, much affected, replied, 
« Take comfort, unfortunate creature! eat, eat.“ 
Upon which, ſhe gave her the breakfaſt which ſhe 
had prepared for the family. The ſlave, in a few 
moments, devoured the whole of it. Virginia, 
ſeeing her refreſhed, ſaid to her: © Poor wretch 
© ] have a great deſire to go to your maſter, and 
e implore your pardon : at the fight of you, he 
e muſt be touched with compaſſion : will you con- 
duct me to him?“ -“ Angel of Gop!” replied 
the negrefs, © I will follow you wherever you lead 
«© me.” Virginia called her brother, and begged 
him to accompany her: the fugitive ſlave con- 
ducted them, by narrow paths, to the middle of 


the woods, acroſs high mountains, over which 


they ſcrambled with difficulty, and great rivers, 
which they forded. At length, toward the middle 
of the day, they arrived at the bottom of a moun- 
tain on the banks of the Black River. They there 

perceived 
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perceived a well-built houſe, conſiderable plants. 
tions, and a great number of flaves engaged in dif. 
ferent occupations. Their maſter was walking in 
the midſt of them, with a pipe in his mouth, and 
a ratan in his hand. He was a very tall, lean man, 


of an olive complexion, with his eyes funk in his 


head, and his eye brows black, and meeting each 
other. Virginia, quite petrified, holding Paul by 
the arm, approached the maſter, and entreated him, 
for the love of Gop, to pardon his ſlave, who was 
a few paces behind them. The maſter, at firſt, 
did not pay much attention to theſe two children, 
who were but meanly clad; when, however, he 
had remarked the elegant form of Virginia, her 
beautiful flaxen hair, which appeared from under 
a blue hood, and when he had heard the ſweet 
tones of her voice, which trembled, as well as her 
body, while ſhe implored his forgiveneſs, he took 
the pipe from his mouth, and, raiſing his ratan to- 
ward Heaven, declared, with a terrible oath, that 


he would pardon his ſlave, not for the love of ſe 


Gop, but for the love of her. Virginia immedi- 
ately made & ſign for the ſlave to advance toward 
her maſter, and then ran away, while Paul followed 
her. 


They ſcrambled, together, up the ſteep decli- 
vity of the mountain, by which they had deſcended 
in the morning, and having arrived at it's ſummit, 

hey 
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they ſeated themſelves under a tree, exhauſted with 
fatigue, hunger, and thirſt, They had travelled | 


from the riſing of the Sun, more than five leagues, 


without having taſted food: Paul addreſſed Vir- 


ginia thus ; © Siſter, it is paſt mid-day, you are 


e hungry, you are thirſty ; we ſhall find no re- 
« freſhment here, let us again deſcend the moun- 
ce tain, and requeſt the maſter of the ſlave to give 
ce us ſomething to eat.” —** Oh, no! my friend,” 
replied Virginia, he has terrified me too much 
« already : Do you not remember what mamma 
has often faid ; the bread of the wicked fills the 


e mouth with gravel 2” “ What ſhall we do then?” 


ſaid Paul, © theſe trees produce only bad fruits: 
« there is not ſo much as a tamarind, or a lemon, 
© to refreſh you. Gop will have pity on us,” 
returned Virginia, he hears the voices of the little 
„ birds, which call to him for food.” Scarcely 


| had ſhe pronounced theſe words, when they heard 


the bubbling of a fountain, which fell from a neigh- 
bouring rock: they immediately ran to it, and 
after having quenched their thirſt with water, more 
clear than the cryſtal, they gathered, and ate a few 
of the creſſes which grew upon it's banks. As 
they were anxiouſly looking about, from fide to fide, 
to ſee if they could not find ſome more ſubſtantial 
food, Virginia perceived, among the trees of the 
foreſt, a young palm-tree. The colewort, which 
is incloſed in the leaves that gtow on the top of 

yot.'y. » - this 
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this tree, is very good to eat; but though it's 
trunk was not thicker than a man's leg, it was 
more than ſixty feet high. The wood of this tree, 
indeed, is only formed of a bundle of filaments, 

but it's pith is ſo hard, that it reſiſts the edge of 
the keeneſt hatchet, and Paul had not ſo much as 
a knife. The idea occurred to him, of ſetting fire 
to the palm-tree, but here again he was at a loſs; 
he had no ſteel; and beſides, in this iſland, fo 
covered with rock, I do not believe that a ſingle 
flint ſtone is to be found. Neceſſity produces in- 
duſtry, and the moſt uſeful inventions are fre- 
quently to be aſcribed to the moſt miſerable of 
mankind. Paul reſolved to kindle a fire in the 
ſame manner that the blacks do. With the ſharp 
point of a ſtone, he bored a little hole in the 
branch of a tree that was very dry, which he maſ- 
tered by preſſing it under his feet: he then, with 
the edge of this ſtone, made a point to another 
branch, equally dry, but of a different ſpecies of 
wood. Afterwards, he applied this piece of pointed 
wood to the little hole of the branch which was 
under his feet, and fpinning it round, with great 
rapidity, between his hands, as you trundle round 
the mill with which chocolate is frothed up, in a 
few moments, he ſaw ſmoke and ſparks iſſue from 
the point of contact. He, then, gathered toge- 
ther ſome dry herbage, and other branches of 
trees, and applied tne fire to the root of the palm- 
tree, 
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W:cce, which preſently fell with a terrible craſh, 
WThe fire likewiſe affiſted him in peeling off from 
the colewort it's long, ligneous, and prickly leaves. 
a Virginia and he ate a part of this cabbage raw, 
nd the other part dreſſed upon the aſhes, and 
b ound them equally ſavoury. They enjoyed this 
Wrugal repaſt with the higheſt ſatisfaction, from the 
5 ecollection of the good action which they had 

5 erformed in the morning; but their joy was 
Nereatly damped, by the uneaſineſs, which they had 
4 ot a doubt their long abſence muſt have occa- 
oned to their parents. Virginia recurred fre- 
90 uently to this ſubject, while Paul, who now felt 
5 is ſtrength reſtored, aſſured her, that it would not 
3 e long before they got home, to quiet che anxiety 
; Jof their mothers. . 


After dinner, they found themſelves much em- 
barraſſed, for they had no longer a guide to direct 
hem homewards. Paul, who was diſconcerted at 
Hothing, ſaid to Virginia, © Our cottage lo ks to- 
* ward the noon-day Sun, we muſt, therefore, paſs 
das we did this morning, over that mountain 
which you fee below, with it's three peaks. 

Come, let us walk on, my friend.” This moun- 
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m z tain is called that of the Three Paps *, becauſe it's 
e- 

of © There are many mountains, the ſummits of which are 
1- Founded into the form of a woman's breaſt, and bear that name 


all languages. They are, indeed, real paps; for from them 
| D 2 iſſue 
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three peaks have that form. They deſcended, 
then, the gloomy declivity of the Black River, to. | 
ward the north, and arrived; after an hour's walk. 
ing, at the banks of a conſiderable river, which 
| barred their progreſs. That large portion of the 
iſland, entirely covered with foreſts, is ſo lite 
known, even at this day, that many of it's rivers 
and mountains are ſtil] without a name. The r. 
ver, upon the banks of which they were, flows impe. 
tuouſly over a bed of rocks. The noiſe of it's wa. 
ters terrified Virginia; ſhe durſt not venture to put 
her feet into it, for the purpoſe of fording over, 
Paul, upon this, took Virginia on his back; and 
thus laden, paſſed over the ſlippery rocks of the 5 
river, in ſpite of the tumult of the waves. Bt 2 
&« not afraid,” ſaid he to her, © I feel my ſtrength N 
© renewed, having the charge of you. If the plan. 
ter of the Black River had refuſed to your en 
6 treaties the pardon of his ſlave, I ſhould har . 
« fought with him.” How!“ exclaimed i 
ginia, with that man, ſo large, and ſo wicked! x 
« 'To what have I expoled you? My Gop! hov E] 
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iſſue multitudes of brooks and rivers, which diffuſe abundance 5 
over the face of the Earth. They are the ſources of the princi 45 rex 
pal ſtreams which water it, and furniſh them with a conſtant 1 
ſupply, by continually. attracting the clouds around the peak 0 7 
the rock, which overtops them at the centre, like a nipple. We 1 
have indicated thoſe wonderful proviſions of Nature, in the pi ; q 
ceding Studies, : a 
= WO 
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cc Aifficult a thing it is to act properly ! Evil 88e 
10 18 performed with facility Py 


When Paul had arrived on the farther ſide, he 
Vas defirous of continuing the journey, laden as 
; he was with the weight of his fiſter, and he flat- 
. tered himſelf that he ſhould be able thus to aſcend 
i : the mountain of the Three Paps, which he ſaw be- 
fore him, at the diſtance of a league and a half, 
under the ſame burden with which he had croffed 
. the river ; but his ſtrength very ſoon failed him, 
and he was obliged to ſet her on the ground, and 
WJ repoſe himſelf by her fide. Virginia then ſaid to 
E him, „Brother, the day is declining faſt; you 
by “have ſtill ſome ſtrength remaining, and mine 
entirely fails; ſuffer me to remain here, and do 
you return alone to our cottage, to reſtore tran- 


— * 

an 

* e 
LE 


Have = quillity to our mothers.” Oh no!” ſaid Paul, 


un I will never leave you. If the night ſhould ſur- 
ed © prize us in theſe woods, I will light a fire, I 
nor will fell theſe palm trees, you ſhall eat the cole- 

© wort, and I will make of it's leaves an ajoupa to 
* : * ſhelter you.” Virginia, however, being a little 
rin revived, gathered, from the trunk of an old tree 
nſtau 


which grew upon the edge of the river, long leaves 
cak 9B of the ſcolopendra, which hung down from it's 
a 5 7 boughs. She made of theſe, a ſpecies of ſan- 

dals, which ſhe put on her feet; for they were 


cult Wadde to bleeding, by the ſharp ſtones which 
7 3 covered 
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covered the road; for, in her eagerneſs to do good, 


ſhe had forgotten to put on her ſhoes. Feeling 
herſelf relieved by the freſhneſs of theſe leaves, (he MR 
broke off a branch of bamboo, and proceeded on . 
her journey, reſting one hand on this reed, and 
the other on her brother. They thus walked 1 
ſlowly on through the woods; but the height ff 
the trees, and the thickneſs of their foliage, ſoon 5 
made them loſe fight of the mountain of the Three 
Paps, to which they were directing their court, 4 
and even of the Sun, which was near ſetting. Aft 
ſome time, they ſtrayed, without perceiving it 3 
from the bcaten path which they had hitherto pur: . 
ſued, and found themſelves in a labyrinth of treu 


of lianes, and of rocks which had no outlet. 


Paul made Virginia ſit down, and ran abou E 
quite diſtracted, in queſt of a road that would leit 34 
them out of this maze, but he fatigued himſelf in . 
vain. Ile ſcrambled to the top of a large tret 5 


with the hope of diſcovering, at leaſt, the moun- 
tain of the Three Paps, but he could perceive no. 


thing around him, except the ſummits of trees, : 
ſome of which were gilded by the laſt rays of the Z 
ſetting Sun. In the mean time, the ſhadow of the L 
mountains had already covered the foreſts in thei 
vallies.; the wind was huſhed, as it uſually 1s à 5 
the ſetting of the Sun; a profound filence reigned 
in theſe lolitudes, and no other ſound was to bil 


hears 
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heard, but the braying of the deer, which came ts 
ſeek a place of repoſe, for the night, in theſe wild 
retreats. Paul, in the hope that ſome huntſman 
might hear his voice, then called out with all his 
might ; Come, come to the relief of Virginia:“ 
but the only anſwer he received was from the ſoli- 
tary echoes of the foreſt, which repeated, at inter- 
vals, Virginia ! Virginia!“ 


Paul, at length, deſcended from the tree, op- 
preſſed with fatigue and vexation; he meditated 
on the means of paſſing the night in this place; 
but there was neither fountain, nor palm-tree, to 
be found in it; nor even ſo much as branches of 
dry wood, proper to kindle a fire. He then felt, 
from experience, the inefficacy of his reſources, and 
began to weep. Virginia ſaid to him, Do not 
« diftreſs yourſelf, my friend, if you would not 
e wiſh to ſee me overwhelmed with grief. It is I 
e who am the cauſe of all your ſufferings, and of 
e thoſe which our mothers now endure. We 
** ſhould do nothing without conſulting our pa- 
rents, not even what is right. Oh! I have been 
«© very imprudent!” Upon faying which, ſhe 
burſt into tears. In the mean time, ſhe ſaid to 
Paul, Let us pray to Gop, my brother, and he 
* will take compaſſion on us.“ Scarcely had they 
finiſhed their prayer, than they heard a dog bark. 
* It is,“ ſaid Paul, the dog of ſome huntſman, 

D 4 5 whe 
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ce who comes of an evening to kill the deer in their | 
© retreat.” A ſhort time after, the barking of the] 
dog redoubled. ] have an idea,” ſaid Virginia, 


that it is Fidele, our cottage dog; yes, I recol. 


& ]e&t his voice; is it poſſible that we ſhould be 
* ſo near our journey's end, and at the foot of cut 
mountain?“ In truth, a moment afterwards, 


Fidele was at their feet, barking, howling, groan- 


ing, and loading them with careſſes. Before they Z 
had recovered from their ſurprize, they perceived : 
Domingo, who was running toward them. At the 5 
ſight of this worthy negro, who wept with joy, 6 
they alſo ſhed tears, without heing able to ſay one P 
word. When Domingo had a little recavered him- 85 
„Oh, my young maſters,” ſaid he to them, 1 
« what diſtreſs your mothers are in! how aſto- 5 
© niſhed they were at not finding you, on thelr = 
* return from maſs, whither | had accompanied 5 
* them! Mary, who was at work in a corner of T 
© the plantation, could not tell whither you were L 
* gone; I wandered about the plantation, not | 


ſelf : 


« knowing myſelf where to ſeck you : At length, 
ce] took the old clothes, which you uſed to wear“; 


* 1 made Fidele ſmiell to them; and, as if the . 
„ poor animal had underſtood me, he immedi. | 


* This trait of fagacity i in the black Domingo, and his dog f 
F idele, very much reſembles that of the ſavage Texweni i/ſa, and 


his dog Oniah, mentioned by M. de Creveceur, in his humane 


Work, entitled, Letters of a an American Farmer. ? 
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i ately ſet off to trace your ſteps. He conducted 
„ me, always wagging his tail, to the Black River. 
« There, 1 was informed by a planter, that you had 
« brought a fugitive ſlave back to him, and that 
ec he had pardoned her at your interceſſion. But 
% what a pardon ! he ſhewed her to me, faſtened, 
te with a chain round her foot, to a log of wood, 
« and an iron collar, with three rings, round her 
© neck. From thence, Fidele, following the ſcent, 
te conducted me to the Mount of the Black River, 
* where he again ſtopped, and barked as loud as 
ce he was able. It was on the brink of a fountain, 
te near a palm-tree, which had been levelled, and 


* a fire not quite extinguiſhed : at length, he con- 


«© ducted me to this place. We are at the foot 
of the mountain of the Three Paps, and it is 
« ſtill four good leagues from our dwelling. Come 
* on, eat, and recruit your ſtrength.” He then 
preſented to them a cake, ſome fruit, and a large 
gourd bottle, filled with a liquor compounded of 
water, wine, lemon-juice, ſugar, and nutmeg, 
which their mothers had prepared to ſtrengthen 
and revive them. Virginia fighed at the recollec- 
tion of the poor ſlave, and at the diſtreſs of their 
mothers. She repeated ſeveral times, Oh, how 
fe difficult it is to do good!“ | 


While Paul and ſhe were refreſhing themſeves, 
Domingo lighted a fire, and looking about among 
des es _ 
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the rocks for a crooked billet, which we eall round. mw 
wood, and which burns even in the ſap, throwing jo 
out a very bright flame, he made a flambeau of 1o 
it, and ſet it a-burning ; for it was now quite dark, 5 
But he had to encounter a much greater difficulty; | 
when all was ready ſor proceeding forward, Pa 
and Virginia were abſolutely incapable of walking 
any farther; their feet being ſwelled, and raw all 


over. Domingo was completely puzzled ; he could t 
not determine whether it would be more adviſable x 
for him to ramble about in queſt of aſſiſtance, ot t 
to prepare for paſſing the night with them, where ; 
they were. Whither has the time fled,” ſaid 1 
he to them, ** when I carried you both at once in | 
. my arms? But now, you are increaſed in fta- | 


„ ture, and I am old.” While he was reduced to 
this ſtate of perplexity, a company of runaway 
negroes appeared, about twenty paces diſtant. The 
leader of the troop, approaching Paul and Virginia, 
thus addreſſed them: Good little Whites, be not 
afraid: we ſaw you this morning paſſing along, in 
„company with a negreſs of the Black River; you 
« were going to ſolicit her pardon of a cruel maſter; 
* out of gratitude we will carry you home upon our 
* ſhoulders.” Upon this he made a ſign, and four 
of the ſtouteſt black fellows immediately formed 
a litter, with boughs of trees and lianes, placed 
Paul and Virginia upon it, hoiſted them upon their 
ſhoulders, and, Domingo marching before them, 
| ; with 
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with his flambeau, they took the road, amidſt the 
joyful acclamations of the whole company, who 
loaded them with benedictions. Virginia, quite 
overcome, whiſpered to Paul: Oh, my dear 


friend! Gop never permits a good action to go 


« unrewarded.” 


About midnight, they arrived at the bottom of 
their own mountain, the ridges of which were illu- 
mined with various fires. Scarcely had they got 
to the top, when they heard voices calling aloud : 
« Is it you, my children?“ The blacks and they 
replied together: Yes, yes, here we are!” and 
preſently they perceived their mothers and Mary 
coming to meet them, with flaming torches. 
„ Unhappy children!” exclaimed Madame de la 
Tour, Whence come you? Into what agonies 
* have you thrown us!”” „We come,” replied 
Virginia, from the Black River, whither we went 
© this morning to implore the pardon of a poor 
e fugitive negreſs, to whom I likewiſe gave the 


family breakfaſt, for ſhe was juſt periſhing with 


hunger; and here, the black runaways have car- 
5 ried us home again.” Madame de la Tour ten- 
derly embraced her daughter, utterly deprived of 
the power of ſpeech; and Virginia, who felt her 
own face moiſtened with her mother's tears, ſaid 


to her: How you repay me for all that I have 
„ ſuffered!” 


„ooo 


| Being arrived at their cottage, with the children, 


day of happineſs and tranquillity. They were 
rangers to the torments of envy and of ambition. 


breath of calumny deſtroys. It was ſufficient for 


European Colonies, no curioſity is expreſſed, ex- 
virtues, nay, their very names were unknown. 


road to Pamplemouſſes, of one of the inhabitants 


_ unſeen, 
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ce ſuffered!” Margaret, tranſported with delight, 
locked Paul in her arms, ſaying: And thou too, 
* my ſon, thou haſt performed a good action!“ 


they gave a plentiful ſupper to the black guides, 
who returned to the woods, with a thouſand good 
wiſhes for their proſperity. 


Every ſucceeding day was, to theſe families, a 
They coveted not, from abroad, that vain reputa- 
tion which 1s purchaſed by intrigue, and which the 


them to be in the place of witneſs and of judge to 
each other. In this iſland, where, as in all the 


cept in hunting after malicious anecdotes, their 
Only, when a paſſenger happened to aſk, on the 


of the plain: © Who lives in yonder cottages on 
e the top of the hill?” the anſwer returned, with- 
out pretending to any farther knowledge of them, 
was: © They are good people.” Thus the violets, 
from under the prickly ſhrubbery, exhale at a diſ- 
tance their fragrant perfume, though they remain 


They 
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They had baniſhed from their converſation the 


practice of evil-ſpeaking, which, under an appear- 
ance of juſtice, neceſſarily diſpoſes the heart to ha- 
tred, or to falſehood ; for it is impoſſible to refrain 


from hating men, if we believe-them to be wicked; 
and to live with the wicked, unleſs you conceal your 
hatred of them, under falſe appearances of benevo- 
lence. Evil-ſpeaking, accordingly, lays us under the 


neceſſity of being upon bad terms with others, or 
with ourſelves. But without fitting in judgment on 
men, in particular, they entertained one another, only 
in deviſing the means of doing good to all in gene- 


ral; and, though they poſſeſſed not the power, they 
had an invariable diſpoſition this way, which ani- 


mated them with a benevolence at all times ready to 
extend itſelf in an outward direction. By living, 


therefore, in ſolitude, ſo far from degenerating 


into ſavages, they had become more humane. If 
the ſcandalous hiſtory of Society did not ſupply 
them with matter of converſation, that of Nature 


repleniſhed their hearts with tranſports of wonder 


and delight, They contemplated, with rapture, 
the power of that Providence which, by their hands, 
had diffuſed amidſt theſe barren rocks abundance, 


gracefulneſs, pleaſures pure, fimple, and perpetu- 
ally renewing themſelves. 


Paul, at the age of twelve, more vigorous, and 


more intelligent, than Europeans, in general, are 
at 
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at fifteen, had embelliſhed what the Negro Do. 
mingo only cultivated. He went with him to the 
adjoining woods, to take up by the roots the young 
plants of lemon and orange-trees, of the tamarinds, 
whoſe round head 1s of ſuch a beautiful green, and 
of the attier, whoſe fruit is ſtored with a ſugary 
cream, which emits the perfume of the orange- 


flower. He planted theſe trees, after they had at- 


tained a conſiderable ſtature, all around this enclo- 


fure. He had there ſown the grains of ſuch trees 


as, from the ſecond year, and upward, bear flowers, 


or fruits, as the agathis, from which depend cir- 


cularly, like the cryſtal pendants of a luſtre, long 


cluſters of white flowers; the Perſian lilach, which 


raiſes ſtraight into the air it's gray, flaxen giran- 
doles ; the papayer, whoſe branchleſs trunk, formed 
like a column, briſtled all over with green melons, 
carries aloft a chapiter of broad leaves, relembling 
thoſe of the 58. tree. . 


He had likewiſe planted in it the kernels and 
the nuts of the badamier, of the mango, of the avo- 


catier, of the goyavrer, of the zacgs, and of the jam- 


roſe. Moſt of theſe trees already yielded to their 


young maſter, both ſhade and fruit. His induf- 
trious hand had diffuſed fecundity even over the 


molt ſteril ſpot of the enclofure. Aloès of various 
kinds, the raquet, loaded with yellow flowers ſtriped 
with red, the prickly tapers, aroſe on the duiky 

| ſummits 
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T @mmits of the rocks, and ſeemed deſirous of 
mounting up to the /ianes, garniſhed with blue, or 
: ſcarlet flowers, which hung down here and there, 
© along the precipices of the mountain, 


$:. 


en 


= He had diſpoſed theſe vegetables in ſuch a man- 
. ner, that you could enjoy the fight of them, by a 
F ſingle glance of the eye. He had planted in the 
middle of the baſon, the herbage, which grows to 
; no great height, after that the ſhrubbery, then the 
$ trees of ſmall ſtature, and laſt of all the great trees, 
4 which garniſhed it's circumference ; ſo that this 
WT vaſt encloſure appeared, from it's centre, like an 
amphitheatre of verdure, of fruits, and flowers, 
bl F containing pot-herbs, ſtripes of meadow-ground, 
5 and fields of rice and corn. But in ſubjecting thus 
5 the vegetable kingdom to his plan, he had not de- 
, viated from the plans of Nature, Directed by the 
indications which ſhe vouchſafes to give, he had 
W placed in elevated ſituations, the plants whoſe ſeeds 
[I are volatile, and by the fide of the waters thoſe 
Wy whoſe grains are adapted to floating. Thus, each 
Negetable grew in it's proper ſite, and each ſite re- 
S ceived from it's vegetable it's natural dreſs. The 
E fireams, which deſcended from the ſummit of theſe 
rocks, formed below in the valley, here, fountains, 
5 there, broad and capacious mirrors, which reflected, 
n the midſt of the verdure, the trees in bloom, 
5 the rocks, and the azure of the Heavens. 

: Notwithſtanding 


as $TUDIES OF NATURE; 


Notwithſtanding the great irregularity of the : 
foil, all theſe plantations were, for the moſt par; 
as acceſſible to the foot as to the eye. In truth, 5 
we all aſſiſted him, with our advice, and with our g 
exertions, in order to accompliſh his purpoſe. He 5 
had traced a path which winded round the baſon, 5 
and of which ſeveral ramifications converged from 
the circumference to meet at the centre. He had 
availed himſelf of the moſt rugged places of his L 
domain, and united, by a harmony the moſt deli. # 
cious, facility of walking with the aſperity of the 
ſoil, and domeſtic with foreſt trees. Of that enor:- Z 
mous quantity of rolling ſtones, which now ob: 8 
ſtruct theſe roads, as well as mar the greateſt pan 
of the ſurface of this iſland, he had formed in 1 
rious places, huge pyramids, in the layers of which | 
he had mixed with earth, and the roots of roſe- 
trees, the poincillade, and other ſhrubs, which tak E 
' pleaſure in the rocks. In a very ſhort time, theb 
gloomy and inanimate piles were covered with ver- 
dure, or with the dazzling luſtre of the moſt beau - 
tiful flowers. The cavities worn by the torrent u 
the ſides of the mountain, bordered with agel 
trees inclined toward each other, formed arched £ 
ſubterraneans, inacceſſible to the heat, to which 5 
they retired for coolneſs, during the ſultry ardot - 
of the meridian Sun. A narrow path conducted 
into a thicket of wild trees, at the centre of which : 
grew, ſheltered from the winds, a houſchold-Þ 
tree, 
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tree, loaded with fruit. There, was a corn-field 
whitening to the harveſt; here, an orchard. 
Through this avenue, you could ſee the houſes; 
through that, the inacceſſible ſummits of the moun- 
tain. Under a tufted grove of 7atamaques, inter— 
laced witty Jianes, no one object was diſtinguiſh- 
able, even in the brightneſs of noon-day. On the 


point of that great rock adjoining, which juts out 
of the mountain, you could diſcern all thoſe con- 


tained within the encloſure, with the Sea at a diſ- 
tance, on which ſometimes appeared a veſſel ar- 
living from Europe, or returning thither. On this 
rock it was that the two families aſſembled of an 
evening, and enjoyed, in ſilence, the coolneſs of the 


T | air, the fragrance of the flowers, the bubbling of 


the fountains, and the laſt harmonies of light and 
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Nothing could be more agreeable than the names 


impoſed on the greateſt part of the charming re- 
treats of this labyrinth. The rock of which I have 
Juſt now been ſpeaking, from whence they could 


diſcern my approach, at a conſiderable diſtance, 


was called FRIENDSHIP's DiscoveRY. Paul and 


Virginia, in their ſportiveneſs, had planted a bam- 


| boo upon it, on the ſummit of which they hoiſted 
a {mall white handkerchief, as a ſignal of my ar- 
rival as ſoon as they perceived me; in imitation of 
che flag which is diſplayed on the neighbouring 
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mountain, on ſeeing a veſſel at Sea. I took a fancy 


to engrave an inſcription on the ſtem of this reed, 7 
Whatever pleaſure I may have enjoyed in the courſe E 
of my travels, in contemplating a ſtatue, or a mo- 7 
nument of Antiquity, I have enjoyed ſtill more in 4 
peruſing a well-conceived inſcription. It ſeems to 

me, in that caſe, as if a human voice iſſued out of 7 
the ſtone, made itſelf audible through the mighty JW fl 
void of ages, and, addreſſing itſelf to Man, in the 7 
midſt of deſerts, told him that he was not alone; a 
and that other men, in theſe very places, had felt, 
thought, and ſuffered, like himſelf. Should it hap- 
pen to be the inſcription of ſome ancient Nation, 
which ſubſiſts no longer, it conveys our ſoul into 
the regions of infinity, and communicates to it Z th 
the ſentiment of it's own immortality, by ſhewing, | 
that a thought has outlived the ruins even of an F | 
Empire. x 7, 

de 


I inſcribed, then, on the little maſt which car. 
ried the flag of Pau! and Vi ginia, theſe verſes of 
Horace: 25 

. Fratres Helenæ, lucida "LY 
Ventorumque regat Pater, 


Obſtrictis alis, præter lapyga“. 
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* Thus imitated: 

May Helen's brothers, ſtars fo bright, 

And Zelus guide your courſe aright, 
That, ſafe from every ruder gale, 
Zephyrs alone may ſwell the ſail. 
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% May the brothers of Helen, ſtars radiant like 
« yourſelves, and may the Ruler of the winds, di- 
« rect your courſe; binding up every ruder blaſt, 
and filling your ſails only with the breath of the 
cc Zephyr.” 
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[ engraved the following line, from Virgil, on 
the rind of a /atamague, under the ſhade of which 
Paul ſometimes ſat down, to contemplate, trom 
afar, the agitated Ocean : 


Fortunatus & ille deos qui novit agreſtes! 


= *© Happy, too, is he, in knowing no deities but 
BY thoſe who make the plains their care!“ 


And that other, over the door of Madame de /a 
1 Tour's cottage, which was the place of general ren- 
WE dezyous : 


At ſecura quies, & neſcia fallere vita. 


peace undiſturbed, and hearts devoid of guile.” 


1 But Virginia did not approve of my Latin; ſhe 
BZ aid, that the inſcription which I had placed be- 
7 low her weathercock, was too long, and too learned. 
£ I ſhould have rather preferred this, added ſhe: 
1 AGITATED, BUT EVER CONSTANT. 
| That device, replied J, is ſtill better adapted to 
5 E 2 virtue. 
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virtue. My obſervation. excited a bluſh i in her 
cheek. 


Theſe happy families extended their benevolent 
diſpoſitions to all that ſurrounded them, They 
beſtowed the moſt tender appellations on objects 


apparently the moſt indifferent. To an encloſure [ 
of orange-trees, and bananas, planted in form of a 


circle, round a portion of moſſy ground, in the 


middle of which Paul and Virginia ſometimes uſed Ml 


to dance, they gave the name of, Tux Concorn, 
An ancient tree, under the ſhade of which Ma. 
dame de la Tour and Margaret related, to each 


other, their misfortunes, was called, Taz Tz ar T 


WIPED AWAY. They gave the names of Bxir- 
TANY and NORMANDY to ſmall ſpots of ground, 


where they had planted corn, ſtrawberries, and peaſe. i 
Domingo and Mary, wiſhing, after the example of E 
their miſtreſſes, to call to remembrance the place Wl 
of their birth in Africa, denominated two pieces Ly 


of ground, where that g graſs grew of which they 


made ba! kets, and where they had planted a gret 
gourd, AxGoLa and FOULLEPOINTE. Thus, h) 


theſe productions of their own climates, theſe ex 


iled families cheriſhed fond ideas of their native 4 
country, and foothed their ſorrows in a foreign E 
land. Alas! I have ſeen the trees, the fountains E 
the rocks, of this ſpot, now ſo changed, animated 
by a thouſand charming appellations; but in | 

chen 
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their preſent ſtate, like a Grecian plain, they only 


preſent to view, ruins, and heart affecting inſcrip- 


tions. 


Of the whole encloſure, however, no ſpot was 


more agreeable than that which went by the name of 


VIRGINIA's REST. At the foot of the rock, named, 


Tar DiscovERY oF FRIENDSHIP, is a hollow 


place, whence iflues a fountain, which forms, from 
it's ſource, a little lake, in the middle of a mea- 
dow of fine graſs. When Margaret had brought 
Paul into the World, I made her a preſent of an 


Indian cocoa-nut, which had been given me. She 


planted this fruit on the borders of the lake, in— 
tending that the tree which it ſhould produce, 
might ſerve, one day, as an epocha of her ſon's 
birth. Madame de la Tour, after her example, 
planted another there likewiſe, with a ſimilar inten- 
tion, as ſoon as ſhe was delivered of Virginia. From 
theſe nuts grew two cocoa-trees, which formed the 
whole archives of the two families; one was called 
the tree of Paul, the other that of Virginia. They 
both grew in the ſame proportion as their young 
maſter and miſtreſs, of a height rather unequal, 
but which ſurpaſſed, at the end of twelve ycars, 


that of the cottages. Already they interwove their 


branches, and dropped their young cluſters of co- 
coas, over the baſon of the fountain. 
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This plantation excepted, they had left the ca- 
vity of the rock juſt as Nature had adorned it. On 
it's brown and humid ſides, radiated, in green and 
duſky flars, large plants of maiden-hair, and 
tufts of the ſcolopendra, ſuſpended like long 


ribands of a greeniſh purple, waved at the plea- 


ſure of the winds. Near to that, grew long ſtripes 
of the periwinkle, the flowers of which nearly re- 
ſemble thoſe of the red gilly-flower, and pimentos, 
whoſe blood-coloured huſks are brighter than coral. 


Round about theſe, the plants of balm, with their 


leaves reſembling a heart, and the baſilicons, with 
a carnation ſmell, exhaled the ſweeteſt of perfumes. 
From the ſummit of the rugged precipices of the 
mountain hung the /ianes, like floating drapery, [| 
which formed, on the ſides of the rocks, large feſ- 
toons of yerdure. The ſea- birds, attracted by theſe 


peaceful retreats, flocked thither to paſs the night. 


At ſun-ſet, you might ſee the rook and the ſea- 
lark fly along the ſhore of the Sea; and, high in 
air, the black frigat and the white bird of the tro- 
pics, which abandon, together with the orb of day, 


the ſolitudes of the Indian Ocean. 


Virginia delighted to repoſe herſelf on the bor- 
ders of this fountain, decorated with a pomp, at 
once magnificent and wild. Thither did ſhe often 
reſort, to waſh the linen of the family, under the 

ſhade 
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ſhade of the two cocoa trees; and ſometimes ſhe 
led her goats to paſture there. While ſhe prepared 
cheeſes of their milk, ſhe took delight to ſee them 


browſe on the maiden-hair, which grew on the 
ſteep ſides of the rock, and ſuſpend themſelves in 


the air, on one of it's cornices, as on a pedeſtal. 


Paul, perceiving this to be the favourite retreat 
of Virginia, brought thither, from the neighbour- 


£4 ing foreſt, the neſts of all kinds of birds. The pa- 
rents of theſe birds followed their young ones, and 
eſtabliſhed themſelves in this new colony. Virginia 


ſcattered among them, from time to time, grains 
of rice, of maize, and of millet. As ſoon as the 


appeared, the whiſtling blackbirds, the bengali, 


whoſe warbling is fo ſweet, and the cardinal, with 
his flame-coloured plumage, left the buſhes ; the 


parroquets, as green as the emerald, deſcended 


from the neighbouring lataniers; the partridges 
ran nimbly along the graſs : all haſtened, in yarie- 


gated groups, to her very feet, like little chickens, 


while Paul and ſhe amuſed themſelves, with tranſport, 
at their playfulneſs, their appetites, and their loves. 


Amiable children, thus did you paſs your early 


days, in perfect innocence, and employing yourſelves 
1 in acts of virtue! How many times, in that ſpot, 


did your mothers, folding you in their arms, give 
thanks to Heaven, for the conſolation which you 
E 4 were 
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were, preparing for their old age, and at ſeeing you 
enter into life under auſpices ſo happy! How many 
times, under the ſpade of theſe rocks, have I par- 
taken with them, your rural repaſt, by which no 
animal was deprived of life ! Gourds filled with 
milk, freſh eggs, cakes of rice ſerved up on the 
leaves of the banana tree, baſkets filled with pota- 
toes, mangoes, oranges, pomegranates, bananas, 
ates, and pine-apples, preſented, at once, the moſt 
nouriſhing aliment, the gayeſt b and the 
moſt agreeable | Juices. 


Their converſation was as ſweet, and as innocent, 


as the repalts. Paul frequently talked of the la- ® 


bours of the day paſt, and of thoſe of to-morrow; 
he was always meditating ſomething which would 
be ſubſervient to the general good: here, the 
paths were not commodious ; there, they were in— 
differently ſeated ; theſe young bowers did not 
give a ſufficient ſhade ; Virginia would be more 
comfortable there. 


In the rainy ſeaſon, in the day-time, they al- 
ſembled all together, in the cottage, maſters and 
ſervants, and employed themſelves in weaving mats 
of the herbage, and baſkets of bamboo. You ſaw 
diſplayed, in the moſt perfect order, along the 
boards of the wall, rakes, hatchets, ſpades ; and 
cloſe by theſe inſtruments of agriculture, the pro- 
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U 23 qductions which were the fruit of them, bags of 
y : rice, ſheaves of corn, and rows of bananas. De- 
W licacy was there ever blended with abundance. 
5 Virginia, aſſiſted by the inſtructions of Margaret, 
and her mother, amuſed herſelf with preparing 
: ſherbeis, and cordials, with the juice of the ſugar- 
1 cane, of citrons, and of cedrats. 


W ben night arrived, they ſupped by the glim- 
mering light of a lamp; after which Madame de 
la Tour, or Margaret, related the hiſtories of tra- 
5 vellers, who had loſt their way by night, in the fo- 
t, Þ reſts of Europe, infeſted by robbers; or of the 
a- ſhipwreck of ſome veſſel, driven by the tempeſt on 
v; . the rocks of a deſert iſland. On hearing melan- 
Id E choly details of this kind, the hearts of theſe ſen- 
he z ſible young folks caught fire. They implored of 
n. 5 Heaven, the grace, to put in practice, one day, 
of the duties of hoſpitality to unhappy perſons in ſuch 
re circumſtances. Meanwhile the two families ſe- 
Y parated, to enjoy the gift of fleep, but in the ar- 
dor of impatience to meet again next morning. 
N Sometimes they were lulled to-reſt, by the noiſe of 
the rain ruſhing down in torrents on the roof of 
their cottages; or by the roaring of the winds, 
which conveyed to their ears, the diſtant murmur- 
ing of the billows which broke upon the ſhore. 


d They united, in giving thanks to God for their 
o- perſonal 
ns 
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perſonal ſecurity, the ſentiment of which waſ 1 
heightened by that of danger remote. 4 


Madame de la Tour, from time to time, real 
aloud to the company ſome intereſting portion 9 3 
the Hiſtory of the Old or New Teſtament. They # 
reaſoned ſparingly on the ſubject of thoſe Sacreii 
Books; for their Theology conſiſted wholly in ſer- 1 
timent, like that of Nature; and their morality £ 
Wholly in active benevolence, like that of the Go. Tz te: 
pel. They had no days deſtined, ſome to mirth, ter 
others to melancholy. Every day was, to them, F of 
a ſeaſon of feſtivity, and every thing that ſurrounded % 
them a divine Temple, in which they inceſſantly 5 
admired an Intelligence infinite, omnipotent, and Su 
graciouſly diſpoſed toward Man. This ſentiment ch 
of confidence in the Power Supreme, filled then I! 
with conſolation reſpecting the paſt, with fortitude by Jai 
for the preſent, and with hope for the time to [2 q 
come. Thus it was that theſe females, conſtrained 1] In 
by calamity to fall back into Nature, had unfolded F Bi 
in themſelves, and in their children, thoſe feeling + 
which are the gift of Nature, to prevent our fink- 
ing under the preſſure of calamity. 


But as there ſometimes ariſe, in the beſt regu- 
lated ſpirit, clouds to diſturb it's ſerenity, when 
any member of this ſociety had the appearance ot 
penſivenels, 
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; penſiveneſs, all the reſt felt attracted toward that 
one, and diſſipated the bitterneſs of thought, ra- 
2 ther by feelings, than by reflections. Each exerted, 
to this effect, their particular character: Margaret, 
x a lively gaiety ; Madame de la Tour, a mild theo- 
# logy; Virginia, tender careſſes ; Paul, frankneſs 
and cordiality. Nay, Mary and Domingo, contri- 
| I buted their ſhare of conſolation. When they be- 
5 held affliction, they were afflicted ; when they ſaw 
of: 1 tears ſhed, they wept. Thus the feeble plants in- 
th, 5 terlace their boughs, in order to reſiſt the violence 
m, of the hurricane. 2 


tly Ly When the weather was fine, they went every 
Sunday to mals, to the church of Pamplemouſſes, 
em the tower of which you ſee below in the plain. 
em bl The: wealthy Planters reſorted thither in their pa- 
de Janquins ; and made many efforts to form an ac- 
0 3 quaintance with theſe happily united families, and 
ed b 1 invited them to partake of their parties of pleaſure. 
od I But they uniformly declined accepting ſuch ten- 
FE ders, civilly and reſpe&fully, under the conviction, 
z that perſons of conſequence court the obſcure, 
I only for the pleaſure of having compliant hangers- 
4 on, and that it is impoſſible to be complaiſant, but 
by flattering the paſſions of another, whether they 
be good or bad. On the other hand, they ſhun- 
4 ned, with no leſs circumſpection, all intimacy with 


[s, the 
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the lower inhabitants, who are, for the moſt part 
jealous, back-biters, and vulgar. They paſſed, at 
firſt, with one of thoſe ſets, for timid ; and with 
the other, for haughty ; but their reſerved beha. 
viour was accompanied with marks of politeneſ; 
ſo obliging, eſpecially to perſons in diſtreſs, that 
they imperceptibly acquired the reſpect of the rich, 
and the confidence of the poor. 


When maſs was over, they were frequently 
ſought unto, for the interpoſition of ſome gracious 
office or another. It was a perſon in perplexity, 
who applied to them for their kind advice; or a 
child, importuning them to viſit a fick mother, in 
one of the adjoining hamlets. They always car- 
ried about them ſome receipts adapted to the dif- 
eaſes incident to the inhabitants, and they admini- 
ſtered their preſcriptions with that good grace, 
which communicates ſuch a value to ſmall ſer— 
vices. They ſucceeded, particularly, in curing 
the maladies of the mind, ſo oppreſſive, in a ſtate 
of ſolitude, and in an infirm ſtate of body. Ma- 
dame de la Tour ſpoke with ſo much confidence of 
the DEIrx, that the ſick perſon, liſtening to her 
diſcourſe, felt the impreſſion of his preſence. 
From theſe viſits Virginia frequently returned with 
her eyes bathed 1n tears, but her heart overflowing 
with joy; for ſhe had been bleſſed with an oppor- 

. jo tunity 
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tunity of doing good. She it was who prepared, 
beforehand, the medicines neceſſary to the ſick, 
and who preſented them with a grace ineffable. 


After thoſe viſits of humanity, they ſometimes 


extended their walk, by the valley of the long 


mountain, as far as my habitation, where I expected 
them to dinner, on the banks of the little river, 
which flows in my neighbourhood. I provided 
myſelf, for fuch occaſions, with ſome bottles of old 
wine, in order to enliven the gatety of our Indian 
repaſts, by thoſe pleaſant and gordial productions 
of Europe. At other times, we had our rendez- 
vous on the ſhore of the Sea, at the mouth of ſome 
other ſmall rivers, which, in this part of the 
World, can hardly be called any thing more than 
a larger kind of brook. Thither we carried, from 
the plantation, various kinds of vegetable proviſion, 
which we added to the abundant ſupplies furniſhed 


| by the Ocean. We fiſhed along the ſhore for ca- 


bots, polypuſes, lobſters, roaches, ſhrimps, crabs, 
urchins, oyſters, and ſhell-fiſh of every Kind. Si— 
tuations the moſt terrible frequently procured us 
pleaſures the moſt tranquilizing. Sometimes, 
leated on a rock, under the ſhade of a velvet-tree, 
we contemplated the billows, from the main, rolling 
on, and breaking under our feet, with a tremen= 
dous roar. Paul, who, befide his other qualities, 
could ſwim like a fiſh, now and then advanced 

| upon 
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upon the ſhallows, to meet the ſurge, then, as it 
approached, fled toward the ſhore, purſued by it' 
vaſt, foaming, and raging ſwell, a conſiderable way 
up the ſtrand. But Virginia, as often as ſhe ſay 
this, ſcreamed aloud, and declared that ſuch kind 
of amuſement terrified her exceedingly, ' 


Our meals were followed up by the ſinging and 
dancing of theſe two young people. Virginia 
| chanted the felicity of a rural life, and the wretch- 
edneſs of ſea-faring men, whom avarice prompts to 
encounter a furious element, rather than cultivate 
the earth, which confers ſo many benefits, in peace 
and tranquillity. Sometimes, after the manner of 
the negroes, Paul and ſhe performed a pantomime. 
Pantomime is the firſt language of Man; it is 
practiſed among all Nations. It is ſo natural, and 
ſo expreſſive, that the children of the whites 
quickly learn it, from ſeeing thoſe of the blacks 

thus amuſe themſelves. Virginia, recollecting the 
| hiſtories which her mother uſed to read, thoſe eſpe- 
cially which had affected her the moſt, exhibited 
the principal events of them, with much natural 
expreſſion. Sometimes, to the ſound of Domingo 
tam-tam, ſhe made her appearance on the downy 
ſtage, bearing a pitcher on her head. She ad- 
vanced, with timidity, to fill it with water at the 
ſource of a neighbouring fountain. Domingo and 
Mary, repreſenting the ſhepherds of Midian, ob- 
ſtructed 
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9 ſtructed her paſſage, and feigned to repel her. 
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Paul flew to her aſſiſtance, beat off the ſhepherds, 


filled the pitcher of Virginia, and placing it upon her 


head, at the ſame time bound around it a garland 
of the ſcarlet flowers of the periwinkle, which 
heightened the fairneſs of her complexion. Then, 
taking a part in their innocent ſports, I aſſumed 


| the character of Raguel, and beſtowed on Paul, my 
| daughter Zipporah i in marriage. 


At another time, ſhe repreſented the unfortunate 
Ruth, who returns to her country, a widow, and 
in poverty, where ſhe finds herſelf treated as a 
ſtranger, after a long abſence. Domingo and Mary 
acted the part of the reapers. Virginia appeared, 


; gleaning up and down after them, and picking up 
the ears of corn. Paul; imitating the gravity of a 
f | Patriarch, interrogated her; ſhe, trembling, replied 
: to his queſtions. Moved with compaſſion, he im- 
; mediately granted an aſylum to innocence, and the 


rights of hoſpitality to misfortune. He filled Yir- 


ginia's apron with proviſions of every kind, and 


brought her before us, as before the elders of the 
city, declaring that he took her to wife, notwith- 
ſtanding her extreme indigence. At this ſcene, 
Madame de la Tour, calling to remembrance the 
ſtate of deſertion in which ſhe had been left by her 
own relations, her widowhood, the kind reception 

which 
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which Margaret had given her, now ſucceeded by MW pri 
the hope of a happy union between their children, on 
could not refrain from tears; and this blended re. th 
collection of good and evil, drew from the eyes of 
us all, the tears of ſorrow and of joy. 


Theſe dramas were exhibited with ſuch a truth of 
of expreſſion, that we actually imagined ourſelves m 
tranſported to the plains of Syria, or of Paleſtine, th 
There was no want of decorations, of illumina- h: 

tions, and of orcheſtras, ſuitable to this ſpectacle. i m 
The place of the ſcene uſually was at the croſs. f 
paths of a foreſt, the openings of which formed e 
around us ſeveral arcades of foliage. We were at it 
their centre ſheltered from the heat, all the day n 

long: but when the Sun had deſcended to the v 

horizon, his rays broken by the trunks of the trees, 

_ diverged into the ſhades of the foreſt, in long, lu- WF 
minous emanations, which produced the moſt ma- b 
jeſtic effect. Sometimes, his complete diſk ap- 

peared at the extremity of an avenue, and rendered Ml t 
it quite dazzling with a tide of light. The foliage t 
of the trees, illumined on the under fide with his {Mt 1 
faffron-colourcd rays, ſparkled with the fires of the i 

| topaz, and of the emerald, Their mofly and brown WM ! 
trunks ſeemed to be transformed into columns of Mt | 
antique bronze, and the birds, already retired in Wt 


filence, under the dark foliage, for the night, ſur— 
| prized 
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prized by the ght of a new Aurora, catuted, all at 
once, the luminary of day, by a thouſand and a 


7 thouſand — 


The night very often ſurprized us regaling our- 
ſelves with theſe rural feſtivities; but the purity 
of the air, and the mildneſs of the climate, per- 


mitted us to ſleep under an ajoupa, in the midſt of 


the woods, free from all fear of thieves, either at 


? hand, or at a diſtance. Every one returned, next 


morning, to his own cottage, and found it in the 
ſame ſtate in which it had been left. There reign- 
ed, at that time, ſo much honeſty and fimplicity, 
in this un-commercial iſland, that the doors of 


# many houſes did not faſten by a key, and a lock 


was an object of curiolity to many Creoles, 


But there were certain days of the year cele- 
brated by Paul and Virginia, as ſeaſons of peculiar 
rejoicing ; theſe were the birth-days of their mo- 
thers. Virginia never failed, the evening before, 
to bake and dreſs cakes of the flour of wheat, 


| which ſhe ſent to the poor families of whites, born 
in the iſland, who had never taſted the bread of 


Europe, and who, without any aſſiſtance from the 
blacks, reduced to live on maize, in the midſt of 


dhe woods, poſſeſſed, toward the ſupport of po- 
; verty, neither the ſtupidity which is the concomi- 


Vol. v. PF | tant 
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tant of ſlavery, nor the courage which education 
inſpires. þ 


| Theſe cakes were the only preſents which Vir. 


ginia had it in her power to make, of the affluence MW 


of the plantation; but they were beſtowed with a 
grace which greatly enhanced their value. Firſt, 
Paul himſelf was defired to undertake the charge 
of preſenting them to thoſe families, and they were 
invited, on receiving them, to come on the mor- 
row, and paſs the day at the habitation of Madame 
de la Tour and Margaret. There arrived, accord- 
ingly, a mother, with two or three miſerabl: 


daughters, yellow, meagre, and ſo timid, that b 


they durſt not lift up their eyes. Virginia preſently 
ſet them all at their eaſe : ſhe ſerved them with a 
variety of refreſhments, the goodneſs of which ſhe 
heightened by ſome particular circumſtances, that, 
according to her, increaſed it's reliſh, That li- 


quor had been prepared by Margaret; this one by i 


her mother; her brother himſelf had gathered that 
fruit on the ſummit of the tree. She prevailed on 

Paul to lead them out to dance. She never gar 
over till ſhe ſaw them content and happy. It wa 
her wiſh that they ſhould become joyful in the joy 

of the family. No one,” ſaid ſhe, “ can find 

„ happineſs for himſelf, but in promoting the hap! 

6“ pineſs of another.” On taking their leave, to 

5 : return 


ON 
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return home, ſhe preſſed them to carry away any 
thing which ſeemed to have given them peculiar 
ſatisfaction, veiling the neceſſity of accepting her 


preſents, under the pretext of their novelty, or of 


their ſingularity. If ſhe remarked their clothes to 
be exceſſively tattered, ſne, with the conſent of her 
mother, ſelected ſome of her own, and charged 


Paul to go by ſtealth, and depoſit them at the door 
of their cottages. Thus, ſhe did good, after the 


manner of the Dx1Tr ; concealing the benefactreſs, 
and ſhewing the benefit. 


You gentlemen of Europe, whoſe minds are 
tainted, from your early infancy, by ſo many pre- 
judices, incompatible with happineſs, you are un- 


able to conceive, how Nature can beſtow ſo much 


illumination, and ſo many pleaſures. Your ſouls, 
circumſcribed within a ſmall ſphere of human 
knowledge, ſoon attain the term of their artificial 
enjoyments ; but nature and the heart are inex- 


hauſtible. Paul and Virginia had no time-pieces, 


nor almanacks, nor books of chronology, of hiſ- 


tory, nor of philoſophy : the periods of their lives 
& were regulated by thoſe of Nature. They knew 
dhe hour of the day by the ſhadow of the trees; 
{ the ſeaſons, by the times when they produced their 
flowers, or their fruits; and years, by the number 


of their harveſts. Thcſe delightful images dif- 
fuſed the greateſt charms over their converſation. 
= we 
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< It is dinner-time,” ſaid Virginia to the family, 
e the ſhadows of the bananas are at their feet ;” or 
elſe, „night approaches, for the tamarinds are 
ce cloſing their leaves.” © When ſhall we ſee you?” 
ſaid ſome of her companions of the vicinity to her; 
eat the time of the ſugar-canes,” replied Virginia; 
d your viſit will be ſtill ſweeter and more agree. 
4 able at that time,” returned theſe young people. 

When enquiries were made reſpecting her own 
age, and that of Paul, My brother,” ſaid ſhe, 
« js of the ſame age with the great cocoa-tree of 
ee the fountain, and I, with that of the ſmall one, 
The mango-trees have yielded their fruit twelve 
times, and the orange-trees have opened their 
« bloffoms twenty-four times, ſince I came into the 
« World. Like Fauns and Dryads, their lives 
ſeemed to be attached to thoſe of the trees. They 
knew no other hiſtorical epochs, but the lives of 
their mothers ; no other chronology, but that of 
their orchards; and no other philoſophy, but uni- 
verſal beneficence, and reſignation to the will of 


Gov. 


After all, what occaſion had thefe young people 
for ſuch riches, and knowledge, as we have learnt 
to prize? Their ignorance and their wants, were 
even a farther addition to their happineſs. Not a 
day paſſed, in which they did not communicate 
to each other ſome aſſiſtance, or ſome informa- 

tion; 


ti 
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tion; I repeat it, information; and though it 
might be mingled with ſome error, yet man, in a 
ſtate of purity, has no dangerous error to fear, 
Thus did theſe two children of Nature advance in 
life: hitherto, no care had wrinkled their fore- 
heads, no intemperance had corrupted their blood, 
no unhappy paſſion had depraved their hearts ; 
love, innocence, piety, were daily unfolding the 
beauties of their ſoul, in graces ineffable, in their 
features, in their attitudes, and 1n their motions. 


| | In the morning of life, they had all the freſhneſs 


of it: like our firſt parents, in the garden of Eden, 
when, proceeding from the hands of their Creator, 
they ſaw, approached, and converſed with each 
other, at firſt, like brother and ſiſter. Virginia, 


gentle, modeſt, and confident, like Eve; Paul 


like Adam, with the ſtature of a man, and all the 
limplicity of a child. 


He has a thouſand times told me, that ſome. 


| limes being alone with her, on his return from la- 
bour, he had thus addrefled her: © When I am 
E © weary, the fight of thee revives me ; when, from 
(the mountain's height, I deſcry thee at the bot- 
Atom of this valley, thou appeareſt like a roſe- 
; bud in the midſt of our orchards ; when thou 
& © vwalkeſt toward the dwelling of our mothers, the 
@ © partridge, which trips along to it's young ones, 
has a cheſt leſs beautiful, and a gait leſs nimble, 
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te than thou haſt. Although I loſe fight of thee, 
e through the trees, there is no occaſion for thy 
* preſence, in order to find thee again; ſomething 
* of thee, which I am unable to expreſs, remains 
* for me in the air through which thou haſt paſſed, 
«and on the graſs upon which thou haſt been 
„ ſeated, When I approach thee, all my ſenſes 
c are raviſhed; the azure of the Heavens 1s leſs 
« radiant than the blue of thine eyes; the war. 
bling of the bengali is leſs ſweet than the tone 
« of thy voice; if I touch thee only with the tip 
* of my finger, my whole body thrills with plea- 
* ſure. Doſt thou remember that day, on which 
we paſſed acroſs the pebbly bed of the river, of 
« the mountain called the Three Paps; when | 
« arrived on it's banks, I was very much fatigued, 
« but as ſoon as I had taken thee on my back, it 
“ ſeemed as if 1 had got wings like a bird: Tell 
* me, by what charm thou haſt been able thus 
* to enchant me: ls it by thy underſtanding! 
« Our mothers have more than either of us: 1s 
&« it by thy careſſes? Our mothers embrace me ill 
« oftener than thou doſt: I believe it is by thy be- 
4 nevolence ; I ſhall never forget, that thou walk: 


« edſt, bare-foot, as far as the Black River, to ſo- 7 


| © licit the pardon of a wretched fugitive ſlave, 
Receive, my much-loved Virginia, receive this 
« flowery branch of the lemon-tree, which J have 


* gathered for thee in the foreſt : place it, at night, 
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« by thy pillow: eat this morſel of honey- comb, 
4 which I took for thee from the top of a rock. 
« Firſt, however, repoſe thyſelf upon my _ 
1 * and I ſhall be again revived,” 


Virginia 1 ed «© Oh, my brother! the rays 
« of the riſing Sun, on the ſummits of theſe rocks, 


1 afford me leſs delight than thy preſence: I love 


© my own mother dearly ; I love thine; but when 
« they call thee, Son, I love them ſtill more. The 


<« careſſes which they beſtow on thee, are felt more 


« ſenſibly by me, than thoſe which I myſelf receive 
« from them. Thou aſkeſt me, why thou loveſt 


| © me; but thoſe that are reared together, always 


e love each other: behold our birds, brought up 
ein the ſame neſt, they love like us, like us they 
are always together: hearken, how they call and 
« reply to each other, from buſh to buſh : in like 
manner, when the echoes bring to my ear the airs 
e which thou playeſt, on thy flute, from the moun- 
60 tain-top, I repeat the words of them at the bot- 
e tom of this valley: thou art dear to me, but, 
* above all, ſince that day on which thou wert de- 
* termined to fight the maſter of the ſlave for my 
«ſake: fince that period, J have ſaid to myſelf a 
* thouſand times, Ah! my brother has an excel- 
ent heart; but for him, I ſhould have died with 


terror. I daily implore the bleſſing of the Al- 


„ mighty on my own mother, and on thine, on 
. 2 thylelf, 
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60 thyſelf, and on our poor domeſtics: but when 
* ] pronounce thy name, my devotion ſeems to 
& jncreaſe, I ſa earneſtly intreat the Almighty that 
* no evil may befal thee ! Why doſt thou go ſo far 
6 off, and climb to ſuch heights, to find me fruits 
© and flowers? Have we not enough in the gar. 
e den? How fatigued, and in what a heat, thou 
art juſt now?” Then, with her little white hand- 
kerchief, ſhe wiped his forehead and his cheeks, 
{ng gave him a n kiſſes. 


Nevenbelels, for be time paſt, Virginia had 
felt herſelf diſturbed with an unknown malady. 
Her fine blue eyes were tinged with black, her co- 
lour faded, and an univerſal languor weakened her 
body. Serenity no longer fat upon her forehead, nor 
ſmiles upon her lips : all at once might be ſeen in 
ber, gaiety without joy, and ſadneſs without ſorrow, 
She withdrew herſelf from her innocent amuſe- 
ments, from her ſweet occupations, and the ſociety 
of her much- loved family. She wandered here and 
there, in the moſt ſolitary places « of the plantation, 
ſecking reſt, and finding none. Sometimes, at the 
ſight of Paul, ſhe ran up to him, i in a playful man- 
ner; when all of a ſudden, as ſhe was on the point 
of coming in contact with bim, an unaccountable 
embarraſſment ſeized her; a lively red coloured 
her pale cheeks, and her eyes no longer dared to 
fix themſelves on his. Paul thus addrefled her: 
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«© Theſe rocks are covered with verdure, the birds 
<« warble when they ſee thee : all is gay around thee, 
« and thou alone art ſad.” Thus, with embraces, 
did he endeavour to re-animate her; but ſhe, turn- 
ing away her head, flew, trembling, to her mother. 


EB The unhappy girl felt herſelf diſcompoſed by the 


careſſes of her brother. Paul was quite ignorant 
of the cauſe of caprices, ſo new and ſo ſtrange. 


 Misfortunes ſeldom come ſingly. One of thoſe 
Summers which deſolate, from time to time, the 


1 lands ſituated between the Tropics, happened to 


extend it's ravages here alſo. It was toward the 
end of December, when the Sun, in Capricorn, 
ſcorches, with his vertical fires, the whole Ifle of 
France, for three weeks together: the ſouth-eaſt 
wind, which reigns there almoſt all the year round, 
now blew no longer. Huge whirlwinds of duſt 
raiſed themſelves from the highways, and hung 
ſuſpended in the air. The earth was cleft aſunder 
in all parts, the graſs entirely burnt up; ardent. 
exhalations iſſued from the fides of the mountains, 
and moſt of the rivulets were dried up. No cloud 
aroſe out of the ſea ; during the day-time, only, 


red vapours aſcended above it's ſurface, and ap- 


peared, at ſun-ſet, like the flames of a great con- 
flagration. Even the night ſeaſon diffuſed no cool- 
neſs over the burning atmoſphere. The bloody 
diſk of the moon roſe, of an enormous ſize, in the 

hazy 
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hazy horizon; the languid flocks, on the ſides of in 


the mountains, with their necks ſtretched out to. MW wi 
ward Heaven, and drawing in the air with difi. . tb 
culty, made the vallies reſound with their mourn. tt 
ful cries: even the cafre, who conducted them, Lb 
lay along the ground, endeavouring to cool him. 0 


ſelf, in that poſition. Every where the ſoil waz 
ſcorching hot, and the ſtifling air reſounded with 
the buzzing of inſets, which ſought to quench 
their thirſt with the blood of men, and of animals, 


One of theſe parching nights, Virginia felt all the 
| ſymptoms of her malady redouble. She got up, 
| ſhe (at down, ſhe returned to bed, but in no atti- 

tude could ſhe find either fleep or repoſe. She 

rambled, by the light of the moon, toward the 
fountain ; ſhe perceived it's ſource, which, in de- 
fiance of the drought, ſtill flowed in ſilver fillers, 
over the duſky ſides of the rock. Without heſita- 
tion, ſhe plunged herſelf into it's baſon; at firſt, the 
freſhneſs re-animated her; and a thouſand agree- 
able recollections preſented themſelves to her mind. 

She remembered how, in the days of infancy, her 

mother and Margaret amuſed themſelves with 

bathing Paul and her in that very ſtream, and how 

Paul, afterwards, appropriating this bath ſolely to 

her uſe, had deepened it's bed, covered the bot- 

tom with ſand, and ſowed aromatic herbs around 
it's brink. On her naked arms, and on her boſom, 
ſhe 
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ſhe perceived the reflexes of the two palm: trees, 


; which had been planted at the birth of her bro- 


ther, and at her own, and which now interwove 
their green boughs, and their young cocoas, over 
her head. She called to remembrance the friend- 
ſhip of Paul, ſweeter than perfumes, purer thaa the 
water of the fountain, ſtronger than united palm- 


trees, and ſhe heaved a figh. She then reflected 


that it was the night ſeaſon, and that ſhe was in ſoli- 
tude; a conſuming fire inflamed her breaſt. Imme- 
diately, ſhe haſtened, in diſmay, from theſe dan- 
gerous ſhades, and from waters more ardent than 
the ſuns of the Torrid Zone: ſhe harried to her 

mother, in order to ſeek refuge from herſelf. A 
thouſand times, wiſhing to diſcloſe her anguiſh, 
ſhe preſſed her hands between her own; a thou- 
ſand times, ſhe was on the point of pronouncing 
the name of Paul, but her heart was fo full, as to 
deprive her tongue of utterance, and, reclining her 


head on the boſom of her mother, ſhe bedewed it 


with a ſhower of tears. 


Madame de la Tour plainly perceived the cauſe 
of her daughter's diſorder, but even ſhe herſelf had 
not the courage to ſpeak to her about it. My 
* child,” ſaid ſhe to her, * addreſs yourſelf to 
* the Almighty, who diſpenſes health and life, 

* according to his good pleaſure. He makes trial 
'* of your virtue to-day, only in order to recom- 

. en 
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“ penſe you to-morrow ; conſider, that the chief 
te end of our being placed on ns Earth 1s to prac- 
ce tiſe virtue. 


In the mean time, thoſe exceſſive heats, raiſed 
out of the boſom of the Ocean, an aſſemblage of 
vapours, which, like a vaſt paraſol, covered the face 
of the iſland. The ſummits of the mountains col. 
lected theſe around them, and long furrows of 
flame, from time to time, iſſued out of their cloud. 
_ capt peaks. Preſently after, tremendous thunder. 
claps made the woods, the plains, and the valleys, 
reverberate the noiſe of their exploſions. The rain, 
in cataracts, guſhed down from the Heavens, 
Foaming torrents precipitated themſelves down the 
ſides of this mountain; the bottom of the baſon 
was transformed into a Sea ; the platform on which 
the cottages were raiſed, into a little iſland; and 
the entrance into the valley, had become a ſluice, 
out of which ruſhed, with awful impetuoſity, by 
the force of the roaring waters, the earth, the trees, 
and the rocks. 


The whole family, ſeized with trembling, ad- 
dreſſed their prayer to Gop, in Madame de la Tour's 
cottage, the roof of which cracked dreadfully by 


the fury of the tempeſt. Though the door, and the 


outſide window-ſhutters, were cloſely barred, every 
object was clearly diſtinguiſhable within, through 
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the joinings of the boards, ſo bright and fo fre- 


quent were the flaſhes of lightning. The intrepid 


paul, attended by Domingo, went from the one cot- 
tage to the other, notwithſtanding the raging of 


| | the elements, here ſecuring a wall by a croſs beam, 


and there by driving in a ſtake; he went in, only 
now and then, to comfort the family with the hope 
of the ſpeedy return of fine- weather. In reality, 


: towards evening the "an ceaſed ; the Trade- wind 


from the South-eaſt reſumed it's uſual current ; 


the ſtormy clouds were driven to the North-weſt, 
and the ſetting Sun appeared in the horizon. 


The firſt wiſh which Virginia expreſſed, was to 


3 re- viſit the place of her repoſe : Paul approached 


her, with a timid air, and offered her his arm, to 


aſſiſt her in walking thither. She accepted it, with 
2 a ſmile, and they ſet out together from the cottage : 
1 the air was cool and ſonorous : clouds of white 
8 ſmoke aroſe on the ridges of the mountains, fur- 
g rowed here and there by the foam of the torrents, 
wnich were now drying up on every fide. As for 


the garden, it was entirely deſtroyed by deep gut- 
ters; moſt of the fruit- trees were torn up by the 


| roots; immenſe heaps of {and covered the ftripes 
of meadow-ground, and completely choked up 


Virginia's bath : the two cocoa- trees, however, 
were ſtill ſtanding, and in full verdure: the bowers 
and the graſſy turfs were no more, and the ear was 

0 no 
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no longer charmed with the warbling of the birds, 
except a few bengalis; on the ſummit of the neigh. 
bouring rocks, which deplored, with Plaittin 
notes, the loſs of their young. 


At ſight of this deſolation, Virginia faid to Paul 
* You brought the birds hither, and the hurricane 
& has deſtroyed them; you planted this garden, 
“ and it is now no more: every thing on earth 
* periſhes ; Heaven, alone, is unchangeable.” Pal 
replied : © Oh! then, that it were in my power 
* to beſtow ſome gift of Heaven upon you! But, 
« alas! I poſſeſs nothing, now, even on the Earth,” 
Virginia, with a bluſh, returned: You have, 
certainly, the portrait of St. Paul, that you can 
* call your own.” Scarcely had ſhe pronounced 
theſe words, than Paul flew to his mother's cottage, 
to ſeek for it. This portrait was a ſmall minis 
ture, repreſenting Paul the hermit, Margaret re- 
garded it with ſingular devotion : while a girl, ſhe 
wore it, long, round her own neck ; but when ſhe 


became a mother, ſhe ſuſpended it round that of 


her child. It happened that, being pregnant of 
him, and abandoned by all the World, from merely 


contemplating the image of this bleſſed Recluſe, | 


the fruit of her womb contracted a ſtrong reſem. 
blance to it; this derermined her to beſtow the 


ſame name on him; and, likewiſe, to give him for WM 
A patron, a Saint that had paſſed his life far from 


di. 
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Man, who had firſt abuſed, and then deſerted 


him. Virginia, on receiving this ſmall portrait 


from the hands of Paul, ſaid, with much emotion: 
« My brother, while I live, this ſhall never be 


taken from me, and 1 ſhall always remember, 
that you gave me the only poſſeſſion you had 
in the World.” On hearing thoſe tones of cor- 


diality, on this unexpected return of familiarity 


and tenderneſs, Paul was going to claſp her in his 
arms; but, as nimbly as a bird, ſhe ſprung away, 
leaving him quite confounded, and _— unable 
| to account tor a conduct ſo extraordinary. 


Men 1 ſaid to Madame de la 


Jour: Why ſhould we not marry our children? 


their paſſion for each other is extreme; my ſon, 
© indeed, is not yet ſenſible of it; but, when Na- 


ture ſhall have begun to ſpeak to him, to no 


« purpoſe will we employ all our vigilance over 
* them ; every thing is to be feared.” Madame 


ee la Tour returned: They are too young, and 
& © too poor; what anxiety would it coſt us, ſhould 
Virginia bring into the World unhappy chil- 


* dren, whom, perhaps, ſhe would not have 
* ſtrength to rear. Domingo is very much broken; 
* Mary is infirm; I myſelf, my dear friend, for 


$ © theſe laſt fourteen years, feel my health very much 


% impaired. A perſon ſoon grows old in theſe 


hot countries, elpecully when that period is ſo 


greatly 
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« preatly accelerated by ſorrow. Paul is our only 
* hope; let us wait till age has ſtrengthened his 
te conſtitution, and till he is able to ſupport us by 
« the labour of his hands. At preſent, you wel 
* know, we have hardly any thing more, than 2 
« ſcanty ſupply from day to day. But, if we ſend 
« Paul to India, for a ſhort ſpace of time, com- 
* merce will ſupply him with the means of pur. 
« chaſing ſome flaves. On his return hither, 
de will marry him to Virginia; for I am well 
© affured, that no one can make my beloved 
daughter ſo happy as your ſon Paul. Let us 

mention the matter to our neighbour,” “ 


"Theſe ladies accordingly conſulted me, and I ap- 
proved of their plan. © The ſeas of India are delight- 
« ful,” ſaid I to them; * if we chuſe a favourable 
* ſeaſon for going from hence to that country, the 


voyage, outward, is but ſix weeks, at moſt, and as 


* long to return; we will make up a ſmall aſſort- 
“ ment of goods for Paul; for I have ſome neigh- 
 * bours, who are very fond of him; were we but to 
« provide him with a parcel of raw cotton, of which 
« we can here make no uſe, for want of mills to 


6 dreſs it; ſome ebony wood, which is ſo com- 
e mon here, that we uſe it for fuel; and ſeveral 


* ſorts of roſin, which go to waſte in theſe woods; 
« all of thoſe commodities will find a market in 
« India, though they are of no value at all here.” 

ET: abt | I took 
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took upon myſelf the charge of obtaining M. 
de la Bourdonaye's permiſſion for this embarkation; 
but I thought it neceſſary, beforehand, to open the 
bufineſs to Paul: how was I aſtoniſhed, however, 
when that young man faid to me, with a good ſenſe 


E far above his years: Why would you have me 


« quit my family for a viſionary project of fortune? 
Can there be a more advantageous commerce in 
« the World, than the cultivation of a field, which 
« ſometimes yields fifty and a hundred fold? If 
© we wiſh to engage in trade, can we not do fo, 
« by carrying our ſuperfluities from hence to the 
© city, without the neceſſity of my rambling to the 
Indies? Our parents tell me that Domingo is old, 
* and worn out; but I am young, and daily ac- 
e quiring freſh vigour. What if any accident 


| & ſhould befal them during my abſence, more eſpe- 


* cially Virginia, who, even now, ſuffers very ſe- 
* yerely? Ah, no! no! I can never bring mpfer 


| © to the reſolution of quitting them.” 


His anſwer greatly embarraſſed me; 1 Ma- 


dame de la Tour had not concealed from me Vir- 
| ginia's condition, and the deſire which ſhe herſelf 
| had of deferring their union till they were of a 


more mature age, by ſeparating them from each 
other. I durſt not ſo much as hint to Paul, that 
luch were her motives. 


AI. 4. Gi Whilſt 
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Whilſt theſe tranſactions were going on, a veſſel 
newly arrived from France, brought a letter to 
Madame de la Tour, from her aunt. The fear of 
death, without which the moſt obdurate hearts 
would never ſoften, had appalled her. She had 
juſt recovered from a dangerous diſorder, which 
produced, however, a deep melancholy, and which 
age rendered incurable. She requeſted her niece 
to return to France : or, if the ſtate of her health 
was ſuch, as to prevent her taking ſo long a voy- 
age, ſhe enjoined her to fend Virginia thither, on 
whom ſhe intended to beſtow a good education, a 
place at Court, and a bequeſt of all her poſleſſions: 
the return of her favour, the added, depended en- 
tirely on compliance with theſe injunctions. 


Scarcely had this letter been read, than it ſpread 
univerſal conſternation 1n the family ; Domingo and 
Mary began to weep ; Paul, motionleſs with aſto- 

niſhment, ſeemed ready to burſt with rage; Vin 
ginia, her eyes ſtedfaſtly fixed on her mother, 
dared not to utter a ſyllable. ©** Can you bring 

e yourlelf to the reſolution of quitting us?“ fad 

Margaret to Madame de la Tour. No, my friend, 
no, my children,“ replied Madame de la Tour; 
„ will never leave you; with you I have lived, 
* and with you I mean to die : I never knew whit 

e happineſs was till I experienced your friendſhip: 

« if my health is impaired, ancient ſorrows are the 

( cauſe: 
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=» cauſe : my heart has been pierced by the harſh- 


e neſs of my relations, and by the loſs of my beloved 
* huſband : but, ſince that period, I have enjoyed 
e more conſolation and felicity with you, in theſe 
« poor cottages, than ever the riches of my family 
gave me reaſon to expect, even in my native 
« country.” At theſe words, tears of joy bedewed 
the cheeks of the whole family: Paul, folding 
Madame de la Tour in his arms, exclaimed: © And 
„ will never, never quit you, nor go from hence 


to the Indies; you ſhall experience no want, 


* my dear mother, as long as we are able to work 
* for you.“ Of all the ſociety, however, the per- 
{on who teſtified the leaſt joy, and who, never- 
theleſs, felt it the moſt, was Virginia, A gentle 
cheerfulneſs appeared in her the remainder of the 


day, and the return of her tranquillity redoubled 
the general ſatisfaction. 


Next morning, at G it as they were offering 
up their accuſtomed matin prayer, which pre- 
ceded their breakfaſt, Domingo informed them, that 
a gentleman, on horſeback, was approaching the 
plantation, followed by two flaves. It was M. de 
la Bourdonaye. He entered the cottage, where the 
whole family were at table: Virginia was ſerving 
up, according to the cuſtom of the country, coffee 
and boiled rice; there were, likewiſe, hot potatoes 


| and freſh bananas : the only diſhes which they had 


G 2 - were 
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were the halves of a gourd; and all their table. 
linen conſiſted of the leaves of the plantain. The 
Governor, at firſt, expreſſed ſome ſurprize at the 


meanneſs of their dwelling ; then, addreſſing him- 


felf to Madame de la Tour, he ſaid, that his public 
ſituation ſometimes prevented him from paying 
attention to individuals, but that ſhe, however, 
bad a title to claim his more immediate regard, 
« You have, madam,” added he, an aunt at 
cc Paris, a lady of quality and very rich, who de- 
<« figns to beſtow her fortune upon you, but, at 
5 the ſame time, expects that you will attend her.“ 
Madame de la Tour replied, that her unſettled ſtate 
of health would not permit her to undertake ſo 
long a voyage. Surely, then,” cried M. de la 
Bourdonaye, you cannot, without 1njuſtice, de- 
56 prive your young and beautiful daughter of ſo 
great an inheritance: I will not conceal from 
you, that your aunt has employed authority, in 
„order to ſecure your daughter's compliance with 


& her wiſh, The Miniſter has written to me, on 


e the ſubject, authorizing me, if there was ne- 
e ceſſity for it, to exerciſe the hand of power; 


but my only aim in employing that, is, to pro- 


„ mote the happineſs of the inhabitants of this 
colony; 1 expect, therefore, that you will, with 
e cheerfulneſs, ſubmit to the ſacrifice of a few 
ce years, on which depend the eſtabliſhment of 
„your daughter, and your own welfare, for the 

© remainder 
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« remainder of life. For what purpoſe do people 


« reſort to theſe iſlands? Is it not in the view of 


« making a fortune? Surely, however, it is far 
e more agreeable to return, and obtain one in our 
native country.“ 


As he ſaid theſe words, he placed upon the table 
a large bag of piaſtres, which one of his ſlaves had 
brought. This,“ added he, is what your aunt 
« has remitted, to make the neceſſary preparations 
« for the voyage of the young lady, your daugh- 
« ter.” He then concluded with gently reproach- 
ing Madame de la Tour, for not having applied to 
him, in her neceſſities : at the ſame time, applaud- 
ing the noble firmneſs which ſhe had diſplayed. 
Paul, upon this, broke filence, and thus addreſſed | 


the Governor: Sir, my mother did apply to you, 


te and your reception was unkind to the laſt de- 


© gree.“ Have you, then, another child,“ ſaid 
M. de la Bourdonaye to Madame de la Tour: No, 


Sir,“ replied ſhe ; this is the ſon of my friend; 
« but he and Virginia are our common property, 
e and equally beloved by both.” „ Young man,” 
faid the Governor, addreſſing himſelf to Paul, 


© when you ſhall have acquired experience of the 


“World, you will learn to what diſtreſſes people 
* in place are expoſed ; you will diſcover how eaſy 
* It is to prejudice them, and how often intriguing 

- 6 3 vice 
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« vice obtains from them what, in juſtice, ſhould 
« be beſtowed on concealed merit.” 


M. de la Bourdonaye, on the invitation of Ma. 


dame de la Tour, ſeated himſelf by her, at the table. 


He breakfaſted, as the Creoles do, upon coffee, 
mixed with boiled rice. He was charmed with 
the order and neatneſs of the little cottage, with 
the union of the rwo happy families, and even with 
the zeal of their old domeſtics. © Here,” ſaid he, 
« js no furniture, but what the woods ſupply, 
« but I] ſee countenances ſerene, and hearts of 
« gold.“ Paul, delighted with the familiarity of 
the new Governor, ſaid to him: „ defire your 
« friendſhip, for you are an honeſt man.“ M. dt 
la Bourdonaye received this mark of inſular cordia. 
lity with pleaſure. He embraced Paul, and preſ- 
ſing him by the hand, aſſured him, that he m__ 
ey den his friendſhip. 


After breakfaſt, he took Madame d%e Ja the 
apart, and informed her, that a favourable oppor- 
tunity juſt now offered, of ſending her daughter 
into France, by means of a veſlel on the point of 
failing ; and, that he would recommend her to the 
care of a Jady, a relation of his own, who was going 
paſſenger in it; repreſenting, at the ſame time, 
that it would be very wrong to ſacrifice the prol- 
pect 
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pect of an immenſe fortune, to the pleaſure of her 
daughter's company for a few years. Your 
« aunt,” added he, as he was departing, “ cannot 
e hold out more than two years longer; her friends 
« have aſſured me of it: conſider the matter, 
«therefore, ſeriouſly, I pray you; conſult your 


* own mind; ſurely, every perſon of common 


« ſenſe muſt be of my opinion.” Madame de la 
Tour replied ; © As] defire nothing, henceforward, 
« but the welfare of my daughter, the voyage to 
France, ſhall be left entirely to her own diſ- 
“ poſal.” 


Madame de la Tour was not ſorry at finding an 
opportunity of {ſeparating Paul and Virginia for a 
ſhort time; but, it was only in the view of ſecur- 
ing their mutual happineſs, at a future period. 
She, accordingly, took her daughter aſide, and faid 
to her: My dear child, our domeſtics are grow- 
ing old; Paul is ſtill very young; age is ſtealing 
* upon Margaret, and I myſelf am already infirm : 
* ſhould I happen to die, what will become of 
* you in the midſt of theſe deſerts? You will be 
left entirely alone, with no perſon to aſſiſt you, 
* and you will be obliged to procure yourſelf a 


livelihood by labouring inceflantly in the ground, 


like a hireling : ſuch an idea overwhelms me 
„with grief.” Virginia thus replied : “ Gop has 
* doomed us to labour : you have taught me how 

| G 4 & to 
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ce to work,, and to offer up daily thankſgiving to 
« Him. Hitherto He has not abandoned us, nor 
will He abandon us now. His providence 
cc watches with peculiar care over the unhappy; 
you have told me ſo a thouſand times, my dear 
„ mother! Oh, I ſhall never have reſolution to 
« quit you.” Madame de la Tour, much affected, 
returned, “I have no other intention than that of 
rendering you happy, and of uniting you one 
day to Paul, who is not your brother: Conſider, 
« likewiſe, that his fortune now depends entirely 
* on you.” i 


A young girl, jn love, thinks that every one is 
ignorant of it, She ſpreads the ſame veil over her 
eyes which ſhe wears on her heart; but, when it 
is removed by the hand of a beloved friend, imme- 
diately the ſecret torments of her love tranſpire, as 
through an opened barrier, and the gentle expan- 
fions of confidence ſucceed to the myſterious re- 
ſerve in which ſhe had enveloped herſelf. Vir- 
ginia, ſenſibly alive to the new teſtimonies of her 
mother's kindneſs, freely related the many ſtrug- 
gles which ſhe had experienced with herſelf, and 
of which, Gop alone had been the witneſs ; that 
ſhe perceived the hand of his providence, in the 
conſolation adminiſtered by a tender mother, who 
approved of her inclination, and who would direct 
her by wholeſome counſel; and that now, reſting 
88 entirely 
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* 


entirely on her ſupport, every thing operated as an 


inducement to remain where ſhe was, without un- 


eaſineſs for the preſent, or anxiety for the future. 


Madame de la Tour, perceiving that her con- 


fidence had produced an effect, entirely different 
from what ſhe had expected, ſaid to her: My 
« dear child, I have no with to conſtrain your in- 
e clinations; conſider the matter at your leiſure ; 
« but conceal your love from Paul: when the 


« heart of a young woman is gained, her lover has 


© nothing more to aſk of her.“ 


Toward the evening, while ſhe was alone with 


Virginia, a tall man, dreſſed in a blue caſſock, 
came in. He was an eccleſiaſtical miſſionary of the 


iſland, and confeſſor to Madame de la Tour and 
and Virginia, and had been ſent thither by the 
Governor, © My children,” ſaid he, as he en- 
tered, there is wealth in ſtore for you now, 
* thank Heaven ! You have, at length, the means 


| * of gratifying your benevolent feelings, by ad- 
© miniſtering aſſiſtance to the wretched. I well 

* know what the Governor has ſaid to you, and 
* your reply. My good madam, the ſtate of your 


* health obliges you to remain here; but as for 
you, young lady, you have no excuſe. We 
** muſt obey the will of Providence, in reſpecting 
our old relations, however unjuſt they may have 


«© been. 
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© been to us. It is a ſacrifice, I grant, but it is the 
command of the Almighty. He devoted him. 
ce ſelf for us, and it is our duty to devote ourſelye, 
“for the welfare of our kindred. Your voyage 
into France will finally come to a happy iffue: 


„Can you poſſibly, my dear child, have any ob. 


jection to go thither?“ Virginia, with her eye; 
caſt down, and trembling as ſhe ſpake, replied; 
elf it is the command of Gov, that I ſhould go, 

© I have nothing to ſay againſt it; the will of 

« Gop be done,” ſaid ſhe, burſting into tears. 


The miſſionary took his departure, and gave the 
Governor an account of the ſucceſs of his embaſſy, 
Madame de la Tour, however, ſent a meſſage to 
me, by Domingo, intreating me to come over, and 
conſult about Virginia's departure. It was my firm 
opinion, that ſhe ought not to be permitted to go. 
I maintain, as infallible principles of happineß, 
that the advantages of Nature ought always to be 
preferred before thoſe of fortune ; and, that we 
ſhould never ſeek from abroad, thoſe bleſſings 
which we can find at home. I extend theſe maxims 
to all caſes, without a ſingle exception. But of 
what avail could my moderate counſels prove, 
againſt the illuſions of an immenſe fortune, and 
and my natural reaſon, againſt the prejudices of 
the worid, and againſt an authority held ſacred by 


Madame de la Tour? This lady conſulted me only 
out 
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. out of Ponies for ſhe no longer deliberated in 


5 


. 


77 he 


} 
doned himſelf to a gloomy ſadneſs : * Surely,” 
fad he, © they are contriving ſome miſchief 
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I her own mind, after the deciſion 5 ber confeſſor. 
Eren Margaret, who, 1n ſpite of the advantages 
eich ſhe thought her ſon might derive from 


q | Virginia s fortune, had warmly oppoſed her depar- 
ture, no longer made any objections. As for Paul, 
entirely ignorant of the reſolutions which might 
be formed, and alarmed at the ſecret converſations 


of Madame de la Tour and her daughter, he aban— 


« againſt me, from the myſteriouſneſs of their con- 
duct toward me.” 


A report, meanwhile, being ſoon circulated in 
the iſland, that fortune had viſited theſe ſolitudes, 
merchants of every deſcription might be ſeen ſcram- 


bling up hither : they diſplayed, amidit theſe poor 


cottages, the richeſt {tuffs of India; the ſuperfine 
dimities of Goudelour; the handkerchiefs of Poul- 
licat and Mazulipatam, and the muſlins of Decca, 
plain, ſtriped, embroidered, and tranſparent as the 
day ; the baftas of Surat, ſo beautifully white, and 
chintzes of all colours, and of the rareſt fort, with 
a ſable ground and green ſprigs. They unrolled 


the magnificent ſilks of China; lampas pinked into 


tranſparency ; ſatiny-white damaſks; ſome of a 


meadow-green, others of a dazzling red; roſe-co- 
loured taffetas, ſatins in whole bales, Pekins ſoft as 


woal, 
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wool, white and yellow nankeens, and even the 
ſtuffs of Madagaſcar, 


Madarie de la 7 our gave her daughter vernif. 

fion to purchaſe whatever pleaſed her, carefully ex. 
amining, however, the quality of the goods and 
their prices, leſt the merchants ſhould ich 
upon her. Virginia made choice of what ſhe 
thought would be agreeable to her mother, to 
Margaret, and to Paul. This,” ſaid ſhe, © wil 
« be uſeful for furniture, that for Domingo and 
% Mary.” In ſhort, the bag of piaſtres was ex. 
pended, before ſhe thought of her own wants. l. 
became neceſſary to cull her portion out of the 
preſents which ſhe had diſtributed among the 
houſehold. 


Paul, overwhelmed with ſorrow, at the ſight of 
theſe gifts of fortune, which preſaged the depar- 
ture of Virginia, came to my houſe, a few day: 
afterwards ; he ſaid to me, with a melancholy air: 
My ſiſter is going to leave us; preparations ate 
« already made for her departure. Come over to 
our habitation, I entreat you, and make uſe of 
« your influence on the minds of her mother and 
* of mine.” I, accordingly, yielded to his impor- 
tunity, though well aſſured that my repreſentation 
would be ineffectual. 


If 


If 


| © ſtill worſe, you are a baſtard.“ 
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If Virginia had appeared beautiful to me, in her 
| dreſs of blue Bengal cloth, with a red handkerchief - 


tied round her head, how was ſhe improved when 
I ſaw her habited like the ladies of this country ! 


She was dreſſed in white muſlin, lined with roſe- 
. coloured taffeta: her ſtays diſplayed to great advan- 


: tage, her elegant and majeſtic ſhape ; and her beau- 


tiful flaxen hair, in long double treſſes, adorned 
© her virgin head : her fine blue eyes had aſſumed a 


2 | caſt of melancholy, and the agitation which her 
E heart endured, by ſtruggling with a ſmothered 
| paſſion, gave a glowing tint to her complexion, 
and tones, full of emotion, to her voice. The very 
contraſt of her elegant dreſs, which ſhe ſeemed to 
wear againſt her will, rendered her languor till 
more affecting. No one could ſee or hear her, 
without being moved. Paul's ſadneſs was increaſed 
by it. Margaret, afflicted at her ſon's ſituation, 
took him apart, and thus addreſſed him: © Why, 
my ſon, do you feed yourſelf with falſe hopes, 
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which only ſerves to render the diſappointment 


of them more bitter? It is now time to diſcloſe 
* to you the ſecret of your life, and of my own. 
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Mademoiſelle de /a Tour is related, by her mo- 
c ther's fide, to a perſon of immenſe wealth, and 
; of high rank. As to yourſelf, you are only the 


* ſor- of a poor low-born woman; and, what is 
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The word, baſtard, greatly ſurprized Paul; le 
had never heard it made uſe of before, and hs 
aſked his mother the meaning of it: ſhe replied, 
«© You had no legitimate father; when I was! 
«* girl, love betrayed me into a folly, of which you 
„are the fruit. My frailty deprived you of. the 
family of your father, and my repentance of tha 
© of your mother. Unfortunate boy! I am the 
* only relation you have in the World.” She con. 
cluded by burſting into a flood of tears. Pall 
folding her in his arms, exclaimed : © Alas! my 
mother, fince I have no other relation but you, 
« J will love you ſtill the more: but, what a ſecre 
e have you juſt divulged to me! I now plain) 
- & perceive the reaſon, why Mademoiſelle de l 

« Tour has, for theſe two months, ſhunned me, and 
„which has, at length, determined her to take 
her departure. Alas! without doubt, ſhe de- 

« ſpiſes me !” . . 


However, the hour of ſupper came; each of the 
gueſts took. a place at table, agitated with different 
paſſions ; they ate little, and did not utter a fingle 
ſyllable. Virginia retired firſt, and came and ſeated 
herſelf on the ſpot where we now are: Paul ſoot 
followed, and placed himſelf by her fide; a pro: 
found filence enſued for ſome time. It was one of 
thoſe delightful nights, ſo common between the 

Tropics, 
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Tropics, and whoſe beauty baffles all deſcription. 
The moon appeared in the middle of the firma- 
ment, enveloped with a cloudy curtain, which was 
gradually diſhpated by her rays. Her light inſen- 


ſibly diffuſed itſelf over the mountains of the iſland, 


and over their peaks, which glittered with a filvery 


verdure. Not a breath of wind was to be heard. 


| In the woods, at the bottom of the vallies, and at 
© the tops of theſe rocks, the ſoft warblings, and 
gentle murmurings of the birds, which were ca- 


refling each other in their neſts, delighted with the 


beauty of the night, and the tranquillity of the air, 
ſtole on the ear. All, even to the very inſe&s, 
were humming along the graſs; the ſtars, twink- 


ling in the Heavens, reflected their trembling 


images on the ſurface of the Ocean. As Virginia 


was ſurveying, with wandering eyes, the vaſt and 


1 gloomy horizon, diſtinguiſhable from the ſhores of 
the iſland, by the red fires of the fiſhermen, ſhe 
| perceived, at the entrance of the port, a light fixed 
1 to a large dark body; it was the lanthorn on the 


veſſel in which the was to embark for Europe, and 
which, ready to ſet fail, only lay at anchor till the 


breeze ſhould ſpring up. At this fight, ſhe was ſo 
deeply affected, that ſhe turned her head aſide, leſt 
Paul thould perceive her tears. 8 


Madame de la Tour, Margaret, and I, were ſeated 
a few paces from them, under the ſhade of the ba- 
nana 
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nana trees ; and, owing to the ſtillneſs of the night, 
we diſtinctly heard their converſation, which I ſhall 
never forget. . | 


Paul (aid to her: *I underſtand, madam, that 
« you are to take your departure hence in three 
« days : have you no apprehenſion, at the thought 
« of expoſing yourſelf to the dangers of the Sea.. 
_ «the Sea, at which you uſed to be ſo terrified.” 

It is my duty, you know,” replied Virginia, 
* to obey the commands of my relations.” * You 
« are going, then,” ſaid Paul, to quit our ſo- 
« ciety for a female relation, who lives far from 
© hence, and whom you have never ſeen!“ 
« Alas!” returned Virginia, had | been permitted 
to follow my own inclinations, I ſhould have re. 
© mained here all my life long; but my mother i 
of a contrary opinion, and my confeſſor has told 
© meit is the will of Gop, that I ſhould depart; 
ec that life is a ſtate of probation.... Alas! how ſe- 
« vere that probation is!“ 


« How,” replied Paul, * ſo many reaſons to de- 
« termine thee to leave us, and not one to induce 
c thee to remain! Ah! of the former, there is ſtill 
one, which you have not mentioned: the attrac- 
tions which wealth holds out are powerful, You 
«© will ſoon find, in a world entirely new to you, 
e another perſon on whom to beſtow the name of 


« brother, 
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ec brother, by which you now no longer addreſs 
« me: you will find this brother among your 


« equals, and ſuch as have riches and high birth, 
« which I can never offer you. But, whither can 


© you go to be more happy than where you are? On 


« what land can you ſet your foot, dearer to you 


; « than that which gave you being? Where can you 
. « find a ſociety more amiable, than one of which 
I « you are entirely beloved ? How can you exiſt 
E © without the careſſes of your mother, to which 
you have been ſo long accuſtomed ? What will 


e become of your mother herſelf, already far ad- 


„ yanced in life, when ſhe no longer ſees you by 
© © her ſide, at her table, in the houſe, and in her 
1 ce walks, where you uſed to be her ſupport ? To 
I «© what a ſtate will mine be reduced, who is as 
„ fondly attached to you as your own? What can 


«1 fay to give them conſolation, when I ſee them 


; * mourning your abſence ? Cruel girl! I ſay no- 
| © thing of myſelf; but, What ſhall become of me, 


* when, in the morning, I no longer enjoy your 
* company, and when night comes on, without 
* bringing us together again: and when I ſhall be- 


hold theſe palm trees, planted at our birth, and 


* which, ſo long, have been the witneſſes of our 
mutual affection. Ah! ſince a new deſtiny at- 


tracts you;  fince you will ſeek other countries, 
| © far from the ſpot where you was born, and other 


* pofleſſions than thoſe which the labour of my 
ee SUGARS H „hands 
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„ hands has procured for you, allow me to ac. 
“ company you in your voyage; I will encoy. 
c rage you during thoſe tempeſts, which cauſed 
« ſuch apprehenſions in you while on ſhore. Thy 
head ſhall repoſe upon my boſom ; I will clafy 
« thee to my breaſt; and, in France, where thou 
« art going, in queſt of fortune and of greatneſz 
„ will follow thee as thy ſlave; in the palaces, 
« where I ſhall behold thee ſerved and adored, I 
ee will rejoice at thy happineſs; even then I (hall 
« be rich enough to offer thee the greateſt of ſacri. 
« fices, by dying at thy feet.” 


His voice was entirely {ſtifled with ſobbing ; we 
preſently heard that of Virginia, who addreſſed him 
in theſe words, frequently interrupted by fighs..... 
« It is for thy ſake that I go away. .. for thee, 
© whom I have ſeen, daily, bowed down to 
* the ground, labouring to ſupport two infirm 
* families. If I have embraced this opportunity 
ce of acquiring wealth, it is only to return, 1 
« thouſand fold, the good which thou haſt done 
ee to us all. Can there be a fortune worthy of thy 
&« friend{hip? Why mention thy birth to me? Ah! 
ce were it even poſlible that another brother ſhould 


ce be offered ro me, could I chuſe any but thee? } | 


„ Oh, Paul! Paul! thou art far dearer to me than 
* brother. What a ſtruggle hath it coſt me to 
keep thee at a diſtance? I even wiſhed thee to 

| 6 aflilt 
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C affiſt me in ſeparating me from myſelf, till Hea- 


« yen could bleſs our union. But now, I remain! 


144 depart! I live! I die! Do what thou wilt 


« with me: Oh, irreſolute girl that I am! I had 
« fortitude to repel 27 careſſes, but thy ſorrow 
£ quite over powers me.“ 


At theſe words, Paul took her in his arms, and 


holding her cloſely embraced, exclaimed with a 


terrible voice: I am reſolved to go with her, nor 
© © ſhall any thing ſhake my reſolution.” We im- 
| mediately flew toward him, and Madame de /a 
Tour addrefſed him in theſe words: “ My ſon, 


* ſhould you go away, what is to become of us?“ 


He repeated theſe words, ſhuddering : My ſon! 
my ſon l...“ Doſt thou,” cried he, act the part 
of a mother, thou, who ſeparateſt brother and 
„ ſiſter? We both were nouriſhed by thy milk; 
| © we both were nurſed upon thy knees; from thee, 
| © too, we learnt to love each other; we have ſaid 
*©ſo to each other a thouſand times; yet, now, you 
| fare going to remove her from me; you are not 
| © only ſending her to Europe, that barbarous 
| © country which denied thyſelf ſhelter, but even to 
| © thoſe cruel relations who abandoned you. You 


* may ſay to me, You have no authority over her, 


| © ſheis not your ſiſter. Yes, ſhe is every thing to me, 


* my riches, my family, my birth, my all; I know 
H 2 no 
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 « no other bleſſing; we were brought up under 
e the ſame roof, we repoſed in the ſame cradle, and 
« the ſame grave ſhall contain us. If ſhe goes, 


„e ] am reſolved to follow. The Governor will 


6 prevent me Can he prevent me from throwing 
0 myſelf into the Sea? I will ſwim after her; the 
e Sea cannot be more fatal to me than the dry 
c land. As I cannot live near her, I ſhall, at 
e leaſt, have the ſatisfaction of dying before her 
c eyes, far, far from thee. Barbarous mother! 
* pitileſs woman! Oh, may that Ocean, to the 
e perils of which thou art going to expoſe her, 
e never give her back to thy arms! May theſe 
« billows bear my body back to thee, and caſting 
<« it, together with her's, on this rocky ſhore, 
e cauſe an eternal melancholy to ſettle on thee, by 
e preſenting to thy view, the unhappy fate of thy 
« two children.” 


At theſe words, I ſeized him in my arms, for! 

perceived that deſpair had overpowered his reaſon: 
his eyes ſparkled ; large drops of ſweat ran down 
his inflamed countenance; his knees trembled, 


and I felt his heart beat, with redoubled violence, 
in his . Hoem. 


Virginia, terrified, ſaid to him: « Oh, my friend, 
ce ] ſwear, by the pleaſures of our early age, by 
1 thy misfortunes and my own, and by all that 

cc ever 
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ee ever could unite two unfortunate wretches, that 


« jf | remain here, I will only live for thee ; and if 


« ] depart, I will one day return to be thine. I 


«© call you to witneſs, all ye, who have watched 


Over my infants ſteps, you, who have the diſ- 
« poſal of my life, and who now behold the tears 


„ which I ſhed: I ſwear it, by high Heaven, 


& which now hears me; by that Ocean, which 1 
« am going to brave: by the air which I breathe, 


© and which, hitherto, I have never polluted 
„with a falſehood.” 


Ia like manner as the heat of the Sun diſſolves, 


and precipitates, an icy rock from the ſummit of 


the Appenines, ſo did the impetuous rage of this 
young man ſubſide, at the voice of the beloved 


object. His lofty head drooped down, and a tor- 


rent of tears guſhed from his eyes. His mother, 


mingling her own tears with his, held him, locked 
in her arms, without the power of utterance. 
Madame de la Tour, quite diſtracted, ſaid to me: 
I can contain myſelf no longer: my ſoul is torn 
* with contending paſſions. This unfortunate 


voyage ſhall not take place. Do, my dear 
* neighbour, endeavour to perſuade my ſon to 
* accompany you homewards : eight days have 


* elapſed, ſince any of us have enjoyed a ſingle 
moment of ſleep.” 
H 3 I, accord- 
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I, accordingly, ſaid to Paul: My good friend, 

4e your ſiſter ſhall remain with us; to-morrow, we 

ce will mention the matter to the Governor; mean- 

« while, leave your family to repoſe, and come and 
ee pals the night at my habitation. It is late, it is 

midnight: the crols of the South is diredtly over 
e horizon.“ 


He allowed me to conduct him, in ſilence. Af. 
ter a very reſtleſs night, he role : at angel break, and 
returned to his own home. 

But, wherefore ſhould I continue the recital 
of this melancholy ſtory to you any longer ? There 
1s only one agreeable fide to contemplate in human 
life. Like the Globe on which we revolve, our 
rapid career 1s only that of a day, and part of that 
day cannot receive illumination, till the other be 
| involved in darkneſs. 


« Father,” ſaid I to him, « I muſt entreat you 
ce to finiſh the account of what you have begun, 
ein a manner fo affecting. Images of happinels 
delight the fancy, but the recital of misfortunes 


e conveys inſtruction to the mind. I am anxious 


to learn what became of the unfortunate Paul.“ 


The firſt object which ſtruck Paul, on his return 
2. the plantation, was the negreſs Mary, who, 
mounted 
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mounted on a rock, had her eyes ſtedfaſtly fixed 


on the main Ocean. The moment that he nen 


her, he exclaimed: “ Where is Virginia!“ Mary 


turned her head toward her young maſter, and 
burſt into tears. Paul, in a delirium, turned 


round, and flew to the port. He there learned, 
that Virginia had embarked at day-break, that the 


veſſel had ſet fail immediately, and was now no 
longer in ſight. He directed his ſteps back to his 
place of habitation, and walked up and down, 11 in 


profound ſilence. 

Although this encloſure of rocks appears almoſt 
perpendicular behind us, thoſe green flats which 
ſubdivide their heights, are ſo many flages, by 
which you arrive, by means of ſome intricate 


paths, at the foot of that inclining, and inacceſſible 


cone of rocks, which is called the TjumB. At 


the bottom of this rock, is an eſplanade, covered 


with great trees, but fo lofty, and ſo ſteep, that they 
appear like a large foreſt in the air, furrounded with 


fearful precipices. The clouds, which the ſummit of 


the TyvMs attracts continually around it, inceſ- 
fantly feed ſeveral caſcades of water, which are preci- 


pitated to ſuch a depth into the bottom of the valley, 


ſituated at the back of this mountain, that when you 
are at it's top, you no longer hear the noiſe of their 
fall. From this place, a great part of the iſland is 
perceptible, and the peaks of ſeveral of it's moun- 
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tains; among others, thoſe of Piterboth, and of 
the Three Paps, and their vallies, covered with 
foreſts ; then, the open Sea, and the Ifland of 
Bourbon, which is forty leagues to the weſtward, 
From this elevation, Paul perceived the veſſel 
which bare away Virginia. He deſcried it at more 
than ten leagues diſtance, like a black ſpeck, in 
the middle of the vaſt Ocean. He ſpent a con- 
fiderable part of the day in contemplating it, and, 
though it had actually diſappeared from his ſight, he 
ſtill imagined that he perceived it; and when he had 
entirely loſt it in the thick vapour of the horizon, 
he ſeated himſelf in this deſolate ſpot, . always agi- 
_ tated by the winds, which blow inceſſantly on the 
tops of the palm-trees, and of the tatamaques. 
Their loud and hollow murmurs reſemble the deep 
tones of an organ, and inſpire a profound melan- 
choly. 


There, I found Paul, his head leaning againſt 
the rock, and his eyes rivetted to the ground. 
had been ſeeking him ſince ſun-riſe, and it was 
with much difficulty, that I could prevail on him 
to deſcend, and re-viſit his family. At length, 


however, I brought him back to his habitation; 


but the moment he caſt his eyes on Madame ae 1 
Tour, he began to reproach her bitterly, for having 
ſo cruelly deceived him. She informed us, that a 


breeze having ſprung up, about three in the morn- 
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ing, and the veſſel being in full trim to depart, the 
Governor, attended by his principal officers, and 
the miſſionary, came, in a palanquin, to carry off 
Virginia; and, in ſpite of her expoſtulations, her 
tears, and thoſe of Margaret, all of them exclaim- 
ing, that it was for their intereſt, had hurried away 
her daughter, who was almoſt expiring. “ Alas!“ 
exclaimed Paul, * if I had only enjoyed the ſatis- 
« faction of bidding her farewel, I ſhould now be 
« happy. I would have ſaid to her; Virginia, if, 


« during the time that we have lived together, I 
have made uſe of any one word, which may 


© have given you offence, tell me that I have your 


© forgiveneſs, before we part for ever. I would have 


«ſaid ; Since Fate has decreed an eternal ſepara- 
* tion, adieu, my dear Virginia, adieu; may you 


live, far from hence, contented, and happy.” 


Perceiving Madame de la Tour, and his mother, to 
weep. „Go,“ ſaid he to them, go, and ſeek 
«* ſome other hand than mine to wipe away your 


« tears.” He then haſtened from them, fighing 


deeply, and wandered here and there, through the 


plantation. He went over all thoſe places, which 


had been the moſt favourite retreats of Virginia. 
He faid to her goats, and the kids, which followed 
him, bleating: What do you aſk of me? Alas! 
you will never more ſee, in my company, that 


| © perſon whoſe hand uſed to feed you.” He then 


wandered to Virginia's Reſt, and, at fight of the 
8 birds, 
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birds, which fluttered around him, he exclaimed; 
„ Unhappy ſongſters! No longer will you fly to 
* meet her, from whom you received your nou- 
« riſhment.” Perceiving Fidèle following the 
ſcent, up and down, and ranging around, he figh. 
ed, and ſaid to him: Alas! thou wilt never find 
her more!” At length, he went, and ſeated him- 
ſelf on the rock where he had ſpoken to her the 
evening before ; and at fight of the Sea, where he 
had perceived the veſſel diſappear, he wept bitterly, 


We followed him, however, ſtep by ſtep, fearing 
leſt the agitation of his mind ſhould take ſome fa- 
tal turn. His mother, and Madame de la To, 
entreated him, by the moſt tender appellations, 
not to aggravate their affliction, by his defpair, 
At length, the latter calmed him, in ſome degree, 
by laviſhing upon him the names which were moſt 
calculated to revive his hopes. She called him her 
ſon, her dear ſon, her ſon-in-law, the only perſon 
on whom the intended to beſtow her daughter. 
She, at length, perſuaded him to return to the 
houſe, and take ſome nouriſhment. He ſeated 
himſelf at table, with us, near the ſpot where the 
companion of his infancy uſed to place herſelf; 
and, as if ſhe had till occupied it, he addreſſed 
himſelf to her, and tendered that food, which he 
knew was molt agreeable to her; but, 
his error, he burſt into tears. 


perceiving 
For ſome days fol- 
lowing, 
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| lowing, he collected every thing, which ſhe was 


accuſtomed to keep, for her particular uſe; the laſt 
noſegay which ſhe had worn, and a cup made of 
the cocoa- nut, out of which ſhe uſually drank; 
and, as if theſe reliques of his friend had been the- 


moſt precious treaſures in the World, he kifled 


them, and put them in his boſom. The amber- 
oris does not ſhed fo ſweet a perfume, as thoſe 


: things which have been touched by a beloved ob- 
| ject. But Paul, at length, perceiving that his de- 
| jection only augmented that of his mother, and of 
| Madame de la Tour, and likewiſe oblerving, that 
the neceſſities of the family called for continual 
| labour, he began with , s help, to repair the 


garden. 


In a ſhort time, this young man, before, as in- 
different as a Creole about what was paſſing in the 
World, entreated me to teach him to read and to 


| write, that he might be able to keep up a corre- 


ſpondence with Virginia. He, afterwards, ſeemed' 
eager to be inſtructed in geography, in order to 
form an idea of the country whither ſhe was ſteer- | 
ing, and in hiſtory, that he might learn, what were 
the manners of the people among whom ſhe was 


going to live. Thus did he attain to perfection in 


agriculture, and in the art of diſpoſing in order, 
the molt irregular ſpot of ground, merely by the 
ſentiment of love. Doubtleſs, it is to the delights 

— of 
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of this ardent, and reſtleſs paſſion, that men muſt 
aſcribe the origin of the generality of arts and 
ſciences ; and, it is from it's privations, that the 
philoſophy derives it's birth, which teaches us to 
conſole ourſelves for every loſs. Thus, Nature, 
having made love the bond of union to all created 
beings, has rendered it the grand moving principle 
of Society, and the principal ſource of our illumi. 
nations, and of our pleaſures. 55 


Paul did not greatly reliſh the ſtudy of geo. 
graphy, which, inſtead of unfolding the nature of 
each country, only preſents it's political diviſions, 
Hiſtory, and eſpecially modern hiſtory, did not in- 


tereſt him much more, It only preſented to his | 


mind, general and periodical misfortunes, the rea- 
ſon of which, it was impoſſible for him to pene- 
trate ; wars without a cauſe, and with no object in 
view; contemptible intrigues ; nations, deſtitute of 
character, and ſovereigns without a principle of 
humanity. He even preferred, to ſuch reading, 
that of romance, which, having only in view, the 
feelings, and the intereſts of Man, ſometimes dil- 
played ſituations ſimilar to his own. Accordingly, 
no book delighted him ſo much as Telemachus, 
from the pictures which it delineates of a country 
life, and of the paſſions, which are natural to the 
human heart. He read to his mother, and to 
Madame de la Tour, thoſe paſſages which affected 

RS Ds COINS i | 
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him the moſt: at times, mournful recollections 
ſtriking his mind, he Joſt the power of utterance, 
and tears guſhed from his eyes. He thought he 
could trace the dignity and the wiſdom of Antiope, 
together with the misfortunes and the tenderneſs 


| of Eucharis, in his beloved Virginia. On the other 


hand, he was quite ſhocked at reading our faſhion- 


| able romances, ſo full of licentious maxims and 


manners; and when he underſtood that theſe ro- 
mances diſplayed a real picture of European na- 
tions, he feared, and not without reaſon, that Vir- 


| zinia might be there corrupted, and caſt him from 


her remembrance. 


In truth, near two years had elapſed, before 
Madame de la Tour heard any intelligence of her 
aunt, or of her daughter: ſhe had only been in- 
formed, by the report of a ſtranger, that the latter 
had arrived, fafely, in France. At length, how- 
ever, ſhe received, by a veſſel on her way to India, 
a pacquet, together with a letter, in Virginia's own 
hand-writing ; and, notwithſtanding the circum— 
ſpection of her amiable and gentle daughter, ſhe 
apprehended her to be very unhappy. This letter 
ſo well depicted her fituation, and her character, 
that I have retained it in my memory, almoſt word 
for word: 15 5 


cc My 
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& My dear and much-loved Mother, 


5; #6 HUVE already written to you ſeveral letters, {MW © * 

te jn my own hand; but, as I have received no an. «1 
c ſwer, I muſt ſuſpect that they have never reached 
* you. I hope this will be more fortunate, both 
e from the precaution which J have taken, to ſend 
* you news of myſelf, and to receive your's In 
return. 


« Many tears have I ſhed fince our ſeparation, 

& I, who ſcarcely ever before wept, except at the 
te misfortunes of another! On my arrival, my 
grand- aunt was much ſurprized, when, on quel- 
&« tioning me concerning my attainments, I in- 
« formed her, that I could neither read nor write. 
*« She aſked me what I had been doing, then, fince 
& ] came into the World; and when I told her, that 
© my whole ſtudy had been the care of a family, and 
<* obedience to you, ſhe replied, that I had receiv- 
ed the education of a menial ſervant. The day 
« following, ſhe placed me, as a boarder, in a large 
& convent, near Paris, where 1 had maſters of every 
& deſcription : among other things, they inſtructed 
« me in hiſtory, in geography, in grammar, in 
«© mathematics, and in horſemanſhip ; but my in- 
« Clination for all theſe ſciences was ſo faint, that I M 
56 profited 
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« profited very little by the leſſons of thoſe gentle- 


little ſpirit, as they interpret the word here. My 
„ aunt's kindneſs, however, does not diminiſh : 

| @ ſhe is continually giving me new dreſſes, ac- 
« cording to the ſeaſon: I have two women to 
| « attend me, who are habited as elegantly as ladies 
| « of quality. She has, likewiſe, made me aſſume 
the title of Counteſs, but has obliged me to relin- 


7 | & quiſh the name of LA Tour, which was as dear 

| «© to me as to yourſelf, from the troubles which, 
n f « you have told me, my poor father underwent, 
ne to obtain you in marriage. She has ſubſtituted 
my | © your family name in it's place, which I likewiſe 
e. < eſteem, becauſe it was your's, when a girl. As 


| « ſhe has raiſed me to a fituation ſo exalted, I en- 
treated her to ſend you ſome ſupply : How can 
1 „repeat her anſwer ? You, however, have al- 
. ways commanded me to ſpeak the truth; this, 
| © then, was her reply, that a {mall matter would 
be of no uſe to you; and, that, in the ſimple 
| © ſtyle of life which you lead, a great deal would 
* only embarraſs you. 


At firſt, I attempted to communicate to you 
; * tidings of my ſituation, by the hand of another, as 
in. I vas incapable of writing myſelf; but, not being 
141 able to find, ſince my arrival here, a ſingle per- 
ated © {0D on whoſe fidelity I could rely, I applied 92 
| 4 ſel 


| « men. I feel that I am a poor creature, and of 
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« ſelf, night and day, to the means of learning 
«© how to read and write; and, by the aſſiſtance of 
« Heaven, I accompliſhed this in a very little 
„time. I entruſted the ladies who attend me, 
« with the diſpatch of my former letters, but! 
« have reaſon to ſuſpect, that they delivered them 
* to my grand-aunt. On the prefent occaſion, ] 
have had recourſe to one of my friends, who is 
« a fellow. boarder; and, under her addreſs, which 
1 have ſubjoined, I muſt beg you to convey an 
* anſwer. My grand-aunt has prohibited all fo. 
« reign correſpondence, which might, as ſhe a. 
„ leges, oppoſe inſurmountable obſtacles to the 
« ſplendid views, which ſhe entertains with regard 
c to me. The only perſon, beſide herſelf, who 
« yiſits me at the grate, is an old nobleman of he: 
© acquaintance, who, ſhe informs me, has taken 
a great liking to my perſon. To ſay truth, | 
e have not the leaſt for him, even were it poſlible 
66 ſhould conceive a partiality for any one what: 
<< Ever. 


„ live in the midſt of gaudy 5 and have 
< not the diſpoſal of a ſingle farthing. They tel 
« me, that if I had the command of money, |: 
© might lead to dangerous conſequences. My 
ce very gowns are the property of my waiting: 
© women, who are diſputing which ſhall have 


them, even before 1 have left them off myſell. 3 
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« In the very boſom of riches, I am much poorer 
« than when I was with you, for I have nothing 
« to give away. When I found that the many 


magnificent accompliſhments which I was deſ- 
« tined to acquire, were not to procure me the 


« power of doing the ſmalleſt good, I had recourſe 
« to my needle, in the uſe of which, by good for- 


| «6 tune, you had inſtructed me. I, accordingly, 


e ſend you ſome pairs of ſtockings, of my own 


« manufacture, for yourſelf, and my mama Mar- 


« garet; a cap for Domingo, and one of my red 


| © handkerchiefs for Mary: I encloſe you, like- 


e wiſe, in this pacquet, the kernels of the fruits of 


| * which our deſerts are compoſed, together with 
| © the ſeeds of all kinds of trees, which I gathered, 


during my hours of recreation, in the garden of 
ce the convent. To theſe I alſo add, the ſeeds of 
« the violet, the daiſy, the butter-flower, the poppy, 


| © the blue-bottle, and the ſcabious, which I have 
| © picked up in the fields. In the meadows of this 

K country, the flowers are far more beautiful than | 
| © in ours, but no one pays any regard to them. 1 
| am very well aſſured, that you, and my mama 

| © Margaret, will be much better pleaſed with this 
| © bag of ſeeds, than with the bag of piaſtres, 


* which was the cauſe of our ſeparation, and of 


| ©the tears which I have ſince ſhed. I ſhall feel the 
| © greateſt pleaſure, if, one day, you have che ſa- 
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cc tisfaction of ſeeing apple-trees growing beſide our 
& bananas, and beech-trees mixing their foliage 
& with that of the cocoas : you will fancy your- 
« ſelf in Normandy again, which you till love ſo 
ce much. | DS 


cc You enjoin me to communicate to you my 

« joy, and my ſorrows: joy, I can never experience 
&« when at a diſtance from you; and, as for my 
c ſorrows, I ſoothe them by reflecting, that I am 
ce in a ſituation where you thought proper to place 
e me, in obedience to the will of Heaven. My 
© moſt cruel mortification is, that not a ſingle per- 
*£ ſon here mentions your name to me, and, that 
I am not allowed to talk of you to any one. My 
ec waiting women, or rather thoſe of my grand- 
s aunt, for they are her's more than mine, tell me, 
* when I attempt to converſe about thoſe objects 
* which are ſo dear to me: Madam, remember 
- 56 that you are now a Frenchwoman, and, that you 
*© mult forget the country of ſavages. Ah! I ſhall 
“ ſooner forget mylelt, than forget the place where 
I was born, and where you ſtill live! It is the 
country where I am, which, to me, is the coun- 
e try of ſavages, for I live alone, without a ſingle 
© perſon to whom I can communicate that love 
* for you, which 1 ſhall carry with me to the 
4 grave. 
6 Dear 


* 
o 
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Pear and much- loved mother, I remain your 
* obedient and affectionate daughter, 
© VIRGINIA DE LA Tour.” 


.I recommend to your kindeſt regards, Mary 
« and Domingo, who took ſuch care of my infancy: 
« ſtroke Fidele for me, who found me again when 
I was loſt in the woods.” 


Paul was much ſurprized that Virginia had not 
| made the leaſt mention of him ; ſhe, who had not 
even forgotten the houſe-dog : he was entirely ig- 


- WW nocant, that, be the letter of a female as long as it 
at may, the fondeſt idea always comes in laſt. 
„ | 

. in a poſtſcript, Virginia particularly recom- 
© WW mended to Paul, two kinds of ſeeds, thoſe of the 

is WF violet and of the ſcabious. She gave him ſome in- 


ct formation reſpecting the characters of theſe plants, 
and about the places in which it was moſt proper 
to ſow them. The violet, ſhe told him, produced 
| a ſmall flower, of a deep purple hue, which de- 
lights to hide itſelf under the buſhes, but is ſoon 
| diſcovered by it's delicious perfume. She deſired 
bim to plant it on the brink of the fountain, at the 
foot of her cocoa-tree. * The ſcabious,” added 
ſhe, © bears a pretty flower of a pale blue, and it's 
| © bottom is black, interſperſed with white ſpots. 
One would think it to be in mourning : it is, 
b 1 likewiſe, 
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* likewiſe, for chile very renin, called the widow's 
« flower. It flouriſhes beſt in places rugged, and 
„ agitated by the winds.” She requeſted him to 
ſow it on the rock, where ſhe had talked with him, 


by night, for the laſt time, and to give that rock, 


for her ſake, the name of Roc K-FAREWEL, 


She had incloſed theſe ſeeds, in a little purſe, 
the embroidery of which was very ſimple, but 
which appeared ineſtimable to Paul, when he per. 
ceived a P and a V interwoven in it, and formed 
of hair, which he Ws * it's beauty, to be that 
of Vi irginia. 


The letter of chis ſenſible and virtuous young 
lady, drew tears from the whole family. Her mo- 
ther replied, in the name of the whole ſociety, de- 
firing her either to remain, or return, as ſhe thought 
beſt, but aſſuripg her, that they had all loſt the 
greateſt portion of their happineſs fince her depar- 
ture, and that, for herſelf in particular, ſhe was 
quite inconſolable. 


Paul wrote her a very long letter, in which, he 
_ aſſured her, that he would render the garden wor- 
thy to receive her; and, in like manner as ſhe had 
interwoven their names in her purſe, ſo would he 
mingle the plants of Europe with thole of Africa. 


He ſent her ſome of the fruit of the cocoa: trees of 
her 


ler 
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her fountain, now arrived to perfect maturity. He 


added, that he would not ſend her any of the other 


ſeeds of the iſland, in order that the deſire of ſeeing 
it's productions once more, might determine her 
to return thither immediately. He importuned her 


to do this without delay, and thus gratify the ar- 


dent wiſhes of their family, and his own more par- 
ticularly, as, henceforward, he could taſte no joy 
at a diſtance from her.. 


Paul planted, with the greateſt care, theſe Euro- 
pean grains, and above all, thoſe of the violet and 
of the ſcabious, the flowers of which ſeemed to 
have ſome analogy with the character and the ſitu- 
tion of Virginia, who had fo particularly recom- 
mended them to hin: but whether they had been 
corrupted on their paſſage, or whether, which 1s 
more probable, the climate of that part of Africa 


was not favourable to them, only a very ſmall 


number of them ſprung, and even theſe never at- 
tained to a ſtate of perfection. 


Envy, meanwhile, which frequently even out- 
runs the happineſs of man, eſpecially in the French 
Colonies, ſoon circulated reports all over the 
iſland, which gave Paul the greateſt uneaſineſs. 
The people belonging to the veſſel which had 
brought Virginia's letter, aſſerted, that ſhe was on 
the Point of marriage; they went lo far as to name 

I 3 the 
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the nobleman who was to obtain her hand ; nay, 
ſome even declared, that the affair was over, and 
that they had been witneſſes of it. Paul, at firſt, 
deſpiſed theſe rumors, conveyed by a trading 


veſſel, which often brings falſe reports from the 
places which it touches at on it's paſſage : but, as 
many of the inhabitants of the iſland, from a per. 


fidious pity, officiouſly interpoſed to condole with 


him on this event, he began to give ſome credit to 


it. Beſide, in ſome of the romances which he had 
read, he ſaw treachery treated with pleaſantry, and, 
as he knew that theſe books exhibited a faithful 
picture of the manners of Europe, he was appre- 
henſive that the daughter of Madame de la Tour 
might have become corrupted, and have forgotten 
her earlier engagements. The light which he had ac- 


quired, made him anticipate miſery, and, what gave 


a finiſh to his ſuſpicions was, that ſeveral European 
veſſels had arrived within the year, without bring: 
ing any r news whatever of Ji irginia. 


That unt young man, abandoned to all 


the agitations of a heart in love, came frequently 


to ſee me, in order to confirm, or to diſſipate, his 
uneaſineſs, by my experience of the World. 


I live, as I have told you, about a league and 2 
half from hence, on the bank of a ſmall river, 
which flows by Long Mountain. There, I pals 
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my life, in ſolitude, without a wife, without chil- 
dren, and without ſlaves, 


Next to the rare felicity of finding a female 
partner perfectly ſuited to a man, the leaſt unhappy 
ſituation in life is that of living alone. Every one 
who has had much reaſon to complain of Man- 
kind, ſeeks for ſolitude. Nay, it is very remark- 
able, that all Nations, rendered miſerable by their 
opinions, their manners, or by their governments, 
have produced numerous clafſes of citizens, en- 
tirely devoted to ſolitude and to celibacy. Such 
were the Egyptians in their decline, and the Greeks 
| of the Lower Empire; and ſuch are, in our own 
days, the Indians, the Chineſe, the modern Greeks, 
the Italians, and the greateſt part of the eaſtern and 
ſouthern Nations of Europe. Solitude, in ſome 
degree, brings Man back to his natural ſtate of 
happineſs, by removing the misfortunes of ſocial 
life. In the midſt of our ſocieties, torn aſunder 
by ſo many prejudices, the ſoul is in a ſtate of per- 
petual agitation; it is continually revolving, within 
Itſelf, a thouſand turbulent and contradictory opi- 
nions, by which the members of an ambitious and 
miſerable ſociety are aiming at mutual ſubjection; 
but, in ſolitude, it lays aſide thoſe extraneous illu- 
ſions which diſturb it, and reſumes the ſimple ſen- 
timent of itſelf, of Nature, and of it's Au THOR. 

14 Thus, 
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Thus, the muddy water of a torrent, which lays 
waſte the country, ſpreading itſelf into ſome little 
baſon, remote from it's current, ſinks the miry par- 
ticles to the bottom of it's bed, recovers it's former 
limpidneſs, and, having again become tranſparent, 
reflects, with it's own banks, the verdure of the 
Earth, and the light of the Heavens. 


Solitude reſtores the harmony of the body, as 
well as that of the ſoul. It is among ſolitary claſſes 
of people, that we find perſons who live to the 
greateſt age, as among the Bramins of India. In 
ſhort, I believe it ſo neceſſary to happineſs, even 
in the commerce of the World, that I conceive it 
impoſſible to taſte a durable pleaſure in it, be the 
ſentiment what it may, or, to regulate our conduct 
by any eſtabliſhed principle, unleſs we form an in- 
ternal ſolitude, from which our own opinion ſel- 
dom takes it's departure, and into which, that of 
another never enters. I do not, however, mean 
to aſſert, that it is the duty of man to live entirely 
alone, for, by his neceſſities, he is united to the 
whole human race; he, for that reaſon, owes his 
labour to Mankind, but he owes himſelf, likewiſe, 
to the reſt of Nature. As Gop has given to each 
of us, organs exactly ſuited to the elements of the 
Globe on which we live, feet to the ſoil, lungs to 
the air, eyes to the light, without the power of in- 

terchanging 
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terchanging the uſe of theſe ſenſes, He, who is the 


author of life, has reſerved for himſelf alone, the 
heart, which is it's principal organ. 


I paſs my days, then, remote from men, whom 


I have wiſhed to ſerve, and who have repaid me 
with perſecution. After having travelled over a 
oreat part of Europe, and ſeveral regions of Ame- 
rica, and of Africa, I am now ſettled in this iſland, 


| ſo poorly inhabited, ſeduced by the mildneſs of the 


air, and by it's enchanting ſolitudes. A cottage, 
which I have built in the foreſt, at the foot of a 
tree, a little field, cleared for cultivation by my 


| own hands, and a river which flows before my 


door, are fully adequate to all my wants, and all 


my pleaſures. I add to theſe enjoyments, a few 


good books, which teach me to become better : 
they even make the World, which I have quitted, 
ſtill contribute to my happineſs, by preſenting me 


| with pictures of thoſe paſſions which render it's 


inhabitants ſo. miſerable ; and, by the compariſon 
which I make between their condition and my 


| own, they procure for me a negative felicity. 


Like a man ſaved from ſhipwreck, ſeated on a 
rock, I contemplate, in my ſolitude, the ſtorms 
which are raging in the reſt of the World; nay, 
my tranquillity is increaſed by the fury of the diſ- 
tant tempeſt. Since men ſtand no longer in my 


| Way, and ſince 1 am no longer in theirs, I have 


cealed 
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ceaſed to hate, and now I pity them. If I meet 
with any unfortunate wretch, I try to aſſiſt him hy 
my counſels: as one, paſſing along the brink of ; 
torrent, ſtretches out his hand to an unhappy crea. 
ture drowning in it. I, however, have found in. 
nocence alone attentive to my voice. Nature, to 
no purpoſe, allures to herſelf the reſt of mankind; 
each one forms, in his mind, an image of her, 
which he inveſts with his own paſſions. He pur: 
ſues, through the whole of life, the vain phantom 
which ſtill miſleads him; and he then complains 
to Heaven of the illuſion which he had praGiiſed 
upon himſelf. Amongſt a great number of unfor- 
tunate wretches, whom I have ſometimes endes. 
voured to bring back to Nature, I have not found 
a ſingle one who was not intoxicated with his own 
miſeries. They liſtened to me, at firſt, with at- 
tention, in hopes that I was going to aſſiſt them in 
acquiring either glory or fortune, but perceiving, 
that I only meant to teach them to do without 
theſe things, they looked upon me myſelf as a mi- 
ſerable wretch, becauſe | did not purſue their 
wretched felicity : they condemned the ſolitary 
ſtyle of life which I led, pretended that they alone 
were uſeful to Mankind, and endeavoured to dra 
me into their vortex. But, though my heart is 
open to all the World, my opinions are biafled by 
no one. I frequently find enough within my own 
breaſt to make me ſerve as a leſſon to myſelf. la 
my 
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my preſent calm, I make a ſecond paſſage through 
the agitations of my own paſt life, which I once 
prized ſo highly ; the protections, the fortune, the 
reputation, the pleaſures, and the opinions, which 

maintain a conſtant conflict, all the World over. 


| I compare thoſe ſucceſſive tribes of Men, whom I 


have ſeen contending with ſo much fury, about 
mere chimeras, and who are now no more, to the 
little waves of my rivulet, which, foaming, daſh 
themſelves againſt the rocks of it's bed, and then 
diſappear, never more to return. For my own 
part, I quietly commit myſelf to the river of time, 


| to be borne down toward the ocean of futurity, 


which is circumſcribed with no ſhores, and, by 


| contemplating the actual harmonies of Nature, 1 


raiſe myſelf toward it's AurHOR, and thus conſole 
myſelf, with the expectation of a deſtiny more 


| happy, in the World to come. 


Although the multiplicity of objects, which, 
from this elevation, now ſtrike our view, are not 
perceptible from my hermitage, which is ſituated 


in the centre of a foreſt, {till the harmonies of that 


ſpot are very intereſting, eſpecially for a man, who, 
like me, prefers retiring into himfelf, to ranging 
abroad. The river which flows before my door, 
paſſes in a ſtraight line, acroſs the woods, ſo that 


my eye is ſtruck with a long canal, overſhadowed 


with 
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with trees of variegated foliage ; tatamaques, the 
ebony-tree, and what is here called apple-woog, 
olive-wood, and the cinnamon; groves of palm. 
trees, here and there, raiſe their long and naked 
columns, more than a hundred feet high ; on thei 
tops cluſters of palms grow, while they appex 
like one foteſt piled above another. There ar, 
| likewiſe, lianes of different coloured leaves, and 
which, ſhooting their branches from one tree to 
another, form, here, arcades of flowers, and there, 
long feſtoons of verdure. Aromatic odours iſle 

from moſt of theſe trees, and their perfumes attach 
themſelves ſo ſtrongly to the very clothes, that the 
ſmell adheres to a perſon who has croſſed the foreſ, 
for ſeveral hours afterwards. In the ſeaſon, when 
their flowers are in full bloom, you would think 
them half covered with ſnow, At the end of Sum. 
mer, ſeveral kinds of foreign birds come, by an un- 
accountable inſtinct, from unknown regions, be. 
yond the boundleſs Ocean, to pick up the ſeeds cf 
the vegetables which this iſland produces, and op- 
poſe the brilliancy of their colours to the verdure 
of the trees, embrowned by the Sun. Among 
others, different kinds of parroquets, and blue pi. 
geons, Which are here called the pigeons of Hol. 
land. Monkeys, the domeſticated inhabitants of 
theſe foreſts, amuſe themſelves among the dulky 


branches, from which they detach themſelves by 
e 
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their gray and greeniſh hair, with their faces en- 
tirely black; ſome ſuſpend themſelves by the tail, 
balancing themſelves in the air; others leap from 


branch to branch, carrying their young ones in 


their arms. Never has the murderous fufil ſcared 


| theſe peaceful children of Nature. Here, nothing 
| is heard but ſounds of joy, the unknown warblings 


and the chirping of ſome ſouthern birds, which 


| repeat the echos of theſe foreſts from afar. The 


river, which flows bubbling over a rocky bed, 
through the trees, reflects, here and there, in it's 
limpid ſtream, their venerable maſſes of verdure 
and of ſhade, as well as the gambols of the happy 


inhabitants: about a thouſand paces from hence, 
it precipitates itſelf down different ſtories of the 


rock, and forms, in it's fall, a ſmooth ſheet of 


| water, as clear as cryſtal, which rolling down, 


breaks itſelf amidſt billows of foam. A thouſand 
confuſed noiſes proceed from theſe tumultuous 


| waters, and when diſperſed by the winds of the 


toreſt, they ſometimes fly to a diſtance, and ſome- 


| times they ruſh on the ear, all at once, and pro- 


duce a ſtunning ſound, like that of the bells of a 


| cathedral. The air, continually refreſhed by the 
| motion of this ſtream, keeps up, upon the banks 
| of the river, notwithſtanding the burning heats of 
| Summer, a verdure, and a coolneſs, which is ſel- 


dom found in this iſland, even on the mountain 
tops. 5 
At 
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At ſome diſtance from thence, there 1s a rock, 
remote enough from the caſcade, to prevent your 
being deafened with the noiſe of it's waters, and 


pet ſufficiently near for you to enjoy the fight of 


their fall, their freſhneſs, and their murmuring, 
During the exceſſive heats, Madame die la Toy, 


1 5 Margaret, Virginia, Paul, and I, ſometimes dined 


under the ſhade of this rock. As Virginia always 


employed her minuteſt actions for the benefit 


of others, ſhe never ate a fruit in the county 
without planting it's feed, or it's kernel, in the 
earth. Trees,” ſaid ſhe, will ſpring from 
te theſe, which may, one day, give their fruits to 
* ſome traveller, or, at leaſt, to ſome bird.“ Ac. 
cordingly, once, when ſhe had been eating part of 
a papaya, at the foot of this rock, ſhe planted the 
ſeeds of that fruit ; there, ſoon afterwards, ſeveral 
papayas grew up, among which was a female plant, 
that is, one which bears fruit. This tree, at Vir 
ginia's departure, was not ſo high as her knee, but, 
as it's growth is very rapid, it attained, three years 
after, to the height of twenty feet, and the higher 
part of it's trunk was ſurrounded with ſeveral rows 
of Tipe fruit. Paul, having, by chance, wandered 
to this place, was greatly delighted at ſeeing ſuch 
a large tree, grown from a ſeed, which he had ſeen 
planted by the hand of his friend ; but, at the ſame 
time, he ſunk into a profound melancholy, on ob- 
ſerving this teſtimony of her long abſence. By ob- 
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jets, which we habitually behold, we are unable 
| to perceive with what rapidity our life paſſes away; 
| they, as well as ourſelves, grow old, with an im- 
| perceptible decay : but thoſe, which we ſuddenly 
| ſce again, after ſeveral years abſence, admoniſh us 


of the ſwiftneſs with which the ſtream of our days 


| flows on. Paul was as much ſurprized, and as ſor- 


rowful, at the fight of this large papaya, loaded 
with fruit, as a traveller is, who, on his return to 
his native country, after a long abſence, finds thoſe 


| who were his contemporaries to be no more, and 

| ſees their children, whom he had left at the breaſt, 
E themſelves become fathers of families. Sometimes 

| he was going to cut it down, as it made him, too 


ſenſible of the length of time which had elapſed 


ſince Virginia's departure; at other times, conſider- 


ing it as a monument of her beneficence, he kiſſed 
it's trunk, and addrefled to it theſe words, dictated 


by love and regret : Oh, tree, whoſe poſterity 


*& {till exiſts in our woods, I view thee with more 
concern and veneration, than the triumphal 
* arches of the Romans! May Nature, which is 


| © daily deſtroying the monuments of the ambition 


* of Kings, multiply, in theſe foreſts, thoſe of the 


© beneficence of a young and unfortunate girl.” 


It was at the foot of this papaya- tree, that I was 


| certain of ſeeing Paul, whenever he came to my 


habitation. 
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habitation. I, one day, found him there, plunge{ 
in melancholy, and I held a converſation with him, 
which I will repeat to you, unleſs I tire you by my 
long digreſſions; they, however, are pardonable in 
a perſon of my age, and more fo, as they have a re. 
ference to my laſt friendſhips. I will relate it, in 
form of a dialogue, that you may judge of the ex. 
cellent natural ienſe of this young man, and it wil 
be eaſy for you to diſcover who is the ſpeaker, by 
the meaning of his queſtions, and by my anſwers, 


He ſaid to me: 


e am very low ſpirited. Mademoiſelle de l 
« Tour has been gone theſe three years and a half; 
and, for a year and a half paſt, ſhe has not ent 
deus any news of herſelf. She is rich, and I am 
„ poor: ſhe has certainly forgotten me. My in- 
« clination prompts me ſtrongly to embark for 
« France; I will enter into the ſervice of the 
« King; I will make a fortune, and the grand- 
% aunt of Mademoiſelle de la Tour will give me 
< her niece in marriage, when J ſhall have become 
« a great Lord.“ 


Tux OLD Man. 
« My good friend, have you not told me, that 
« your birth is ignoble?“ 
PAUL 
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PavL. 
« So my mother has told me; for my own part, 
« ] do not ſo much as know the meaning of the 


«word, Birth. 1 never diſcovered that I was more 


« deficient there than another, or that any other 
e perſon poſſeſſed it more than I do.” 


TRE Or» MAN. 
Ben Deficiency 1 in birth will, in France, elfectually 
*exclude you from any diſtinguiſhed employ- 
«© ment ; what is oy. no corps of any diſtinc- 
8 tion will admit you.“ 


LD Pa. : 
« You have often informed me, that one of the 
chief cauſes of the preſent greatneſs of France 


was, that the loweſt ſubject might obtain the 
* higheſt poſts ; and you have gwen me many in- 
© ſtances of celebrated men, who, riſing from a 


elo condition, had done honour to their coun- 
*try. Do you mean to damp my courage?“ 


TRE OLD Man. s 
* My fon, nothing is farther from my intention: 
I told you the truth, but it related to times paſt. 
The face of affairs, in France, is, at preſent, 


greatly altered; every thing there is now become 


* venal; all is the hereditary property of a ſmall 


$6 — of families, or is divided among incor- 


Noi. * e porated 
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« porated aſſociations. The King is a Ieminary, 
« ſurrounded by the nobility, and by different 
« corps, as by ſo many clouds, and it is hardly 
ce poſſible that one of his rays ſhould fall upon 
« you. Formerly, in an adminiftration leſs com- 
ce plicated, ſuch phenomena were to be ſeen, 
«« Then, talents and merit were diſcloſed on every 
« fide, like as the freſh grounds, which have juſt 
been cleared, are productive with all their rich 
« juices. But great Kings, who know Mankind, 
«© and how to make choice among them, are very 
rare. Kings, in general, allow themſelves to be 


*« biaſſed by the grandees, a and by the aſſociations 
* which furr ound them.” 


PAUL. 


But probably I ſhall find one of thoſe great 


*© men, who will take me under his protection.“ 


THE OLD MAN. 
* The protection of the great, is to be obtained 
only by ſerving either their ambition or their 
pleaſure. You can never fucceed with them, 


* for your birth is mean, and your probity 1 is un- 
„ tainted.“ 


Pant. 
0 But I will perform actions fo daring, | will 
« keep my promiſes ſo inviolate, J will ſo punc- 
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te tually fulfil the duties of my ſituation, I will be 
| « {© zealous and ſo conſtant in my friendſhips, as 


« to merit adoption from ſome of them, which I 


« have ſeen frequently to be the caſe, in thoſe an- 


« cient hiſtories which you gave me to read.“ 


Tux Olo Max. 
Ah, my good friend ! among the Greeks and 
© Romans, even in their decline, the higher orders 
« of men always paid reſpect to virtue; we have 
te had, indeed, a great number of celebrated perſon- 
« ages, of all deſcriptions, ſtarting up from among 


* the common people, but I do not know of a 
© fingle one who has been adopted into a family of 
*rank. But for our Kings, Virtue would, in 


« France, be condemned to an eternal Plebeianiſm. 
As I have often told you, they ſometimes honour 
© virtue when they perceive it; but in the preſent 
* day, the diſtinction which, in juſtice, it ſhould 


KK obtain, is to be purchaſed only with money.” 


PAUL, | 
© In caſe, then, I do not procure ſupport from 


* the Great, I will endeavour to render myſelf uſe- 
Ful to ſome corps. I will adopt it's ſpirit, and 


loved.“ nl 
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Tux Ory Man. | 
ce You will act, then, like other men you will 
&« ſacrifice your integrity to purchaſe fortune!“ 


Pavr. 
00h; — the ſearch of truth mal be my only 
aim.“ 


Tux Orp Man, 
« Inſtead of making yourſelf be loved, you will, 
% moſt probably, expoſe yourſelf to hatred. Be- 
« fide, incorporated aſſociations intereſt themſelves 
very little in the diſcovery of truth. To the 
« ambitious, every opinion is indifferent, provided 
ce they domincer.“ 


| FAUK © | 
How unfortunate am I! I am diſcouraged 
© on every fide. I am doomed to paſs my life in 
te labour and obſcurity, far from Virginia.“ And 
he heaved a deep ſigh. 


Tux OLD Max. 

Let the Almighty be your only patron, 1 
© the human race your corps; be firmly attached 
both to the one and to the other. Families, Aſ- 
« ſociations, Nations, and Kings, have their preju- 
e dices and their paſſions, and vice is often requi- 
*< fite, in order to ſerve them as bey deſire. But 
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« to ſerve God and the human race, we have oc- 
t caſion to exerciſe virtue only. Es 


But why do you wiſh to be diſtinguiſhed from 


a the reſt ,of Mankind? It is an unnatural ſenti- 
ment, for, if it were univerſal, every man would 


be at war with his neighbour. Satisfy yourſelf 
* with fulfilling the duties of that ſtation, in which 
« Providence has placed you: rejoice in your deſ- 
e tiny, which allows you to maintain your inte- 
e prity pure, and does not oblige you, in imitation 
* of the Great, to place your happineſs in the opi- 
nion of the lower ranks; nor, in imitation of the 


* lower, to cringe to their ſuperiors, in order to 


„ procure the means of ſubſiſtence. You are in 
** a country, and in a ſituation, where you can 
* find a living, without any occaſion either to de- 


* ceive, to flatter, or to debaſe yourſelf, as the ge- 


e nerality of thoſe are obliged to do, who purſue 
fortune in Europe; in a ſituation, where your 
condition does not prohibit your exercifing any 
“virtue: where you can, with impunity, be good, 
faithful, ſincere, intelligent, patient, temperate, 


* chaſte, indulgent, pious : and where no malig- 


* nant ſneer will interpoſe to blaſt your wiſdom, 
which is ſtill only in the bud. Heaven has be- 
« ſtowed on you, liberty, health, a good con- 


« ſcience, and friends; Kings, whoſe favour you 
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are ſo ambitious of obtaining, are not near ſo 
happy.” Es 
FA. 

« Alas! Virginia is ſtill wanting to me; without 
her, I have nothing; with her, 1 ſhould poſleſs 
every thing. She, alone, is my birth, my glory, 


and my fortune : but her aunt muſt, no doubt, 


have beſtowed her, in marriage, on a man of 


however, men may become learned and cele- 


brated : I will acquire knowledge, by dint of in- 


tenſe application: I will render a uſeful ſervice 


to my country, by my ſuperior illumination, and 


will neither offend any one, nor be dependent on 


„ him: my fame will be illuſtrious, and the glory 
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„ 


which I may obtain will be entirely my own,” 


Taz Orr MAN. 
My ſon, talents are ſtill more rare than either 


birth or riches; and, doubtleſs, they are the 


moſt invaluable poſſeſſions, becauſe nothing can 
deprive us of them, and becauſe they univerſally 
conciliate public eſteem, But they coſt a man 
dear; they are to be obtained only by privations 
of every kind; by an exquiſite ſenſibility, which 


renders us unhappy, both at home and abroad, 


by the perſecution of our contemporaries. In 


France, the lawyer does not envy the glory of 
the ſoldier, nor the ſoldier, that of the ſailor, but 
: “ every 
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every body will thwart you there, becauſe every 
« body piques himſelf on his underſtanding. You 
« will ſerve Mankind, fay you? But the perſon 


| « who produces them a fingle ſheaf of corn from 


« the ground, does them a far more profitable ſer- 
vice than he who gives them a book.“ 


PAUL: 
« Oh! ſhe who planted this papaya has given 
« the inhabitants of theſe foreſts, a much more 


| « uſeful and delightful preſent, than if ſhe had 


« given them a library :” and as he ſpake, he took 
the tree in his arms, and Kiſſed 1t with tranſport. 


Tas OLD Man. 

00 © The beſt book that ever was written, which 
« inculcates only the doctrines of friendſhip, equa- 
* lity, humanity, and concord, namely, the Goſ- 
© pel, has ſerved, for many ages paſt, as a pretext 


for the ravages of European cruelty. How many 


* public and private tyrannies are daily practiſed 


* on the Earth, in it's name! After that, who can 


* flatter himſelf with the hope of being uſeful to 
„Mankind by a book? Call to mind what has 
© been the fate of moſt of thoſe Philoſophers, who 
* preached up wiſdom to Man. Homer, who 
** clothed it in verſes ſo beautiful, was reduced to 
„ beg his bread all his life long. Socrates, who 
gave to the Athenians ſuch excellent leſſons of 
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„eit, both by his diſcourſes and by his manners, 
te was condemned by them to {ſwallow poiſon, con- 
% formably to the ſentence of a court of juſtice. 
His ſublime diſciple, Plato, was doomed to fla. 
« very, by order of the very Prince who protected 
« him; and, before their time, Pythagoras, who 
extended his humanity even to the brute crea- 
ce tion, was burnt alive by the Crotonians: what 
e do I ſay ? The greateſt part of theſe illuſtrious 
names have deſcended to us, disfigured by ſome 
« traits of ſatire, which characterize them; for, 
% human ingratitude delights to lay hold on theſe: 
*« if, however, among the crowd, the glory of any 
< hath reached our ears, pure and untainted, they 
e are thoſe who have lived far from the ſociety of 
their contemporaries; like thoſe ſtatues, which 
ce are extracted entire, out of the fields of Greece 
<« and Italy, and which, by being buried in the bo- 
e ſom of the earth, have eſcaped the fury of the 
4 barbarians, 


„ You ſee, then, that, in order to acquire the 
© tempeſtuous glory of literary fame, it is neceſſary 
e to exerciſe much virtue, and to be ready to fi- 
* crifice life itſelt. Beſides, do you imagine, that 
this glory intereſts wealthy people in France! 
« They greatly careſs literary men, whoſe learning 
does not raiſe them to any dignity in their coun- 
try, or to any ſituation under government, nor 
% procute 
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ce procure them admiſſion at Court. Perſecution 
« js little practiſed in this age, ſo indifferent to 
« every thing except fortune and pleaſure; but 
« knowledge and virtue ſeldom raiſe a perſon, 
« there, to a diſtinguiſhed rank, becauſe every 
thing in the State is to be procured with money. 
« Fortnerly, theſe qualities were ſure of meeting 
c 4 ecompenſe, by places either in the church, in 
« the magittracy, or in the adminiſtration ; but, 
« at preſont, hey are only good for making books. 
« This fruit, however, ſo little prized by the men 


of the World, is ever worthy of it's celeſtial ori- 


gin. It is to theſe very books, that the honour 


is reſerved, of beſtowing luſtre on obſcure vir- 
tue, of conſoling the unfortunate, of enlightening 


Nations, and of declaring the truth even to kings. 
« It is, undoubtedly, the moſt ſacred office with 
** which Heaven can inveſt a mortal on this Earth. 
Where is the man, who has it not in his power 
to conſole himſelf for the injuſtice, or the con- 
* tempt of thoſe who have the diſpoſal of fortune, 
* when he refle&s, that his work will be handed 
down from age to age, from nation to nation, 
* and will ſerve as a barrier againſt error and ty- 
* ranny ; and that, from the boſom of obſcurity, 
„ein which he has lived, a glory may iſſue, which 
* ſhall eclipſe that of the greateſt part of Kings, 


* whoſe monuments fink into oblivion, in ſpite of 


* the flatterers who reared, and who extol them? 
Paul. 
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PAL. 
ec Ah! I ſhould covet this glory, only to diffuſe 
te it's luſtre over Virginia, and to render her dear 
© to all the World. But you, who have ſo much 
<« experience, tell me, whether we ſhall ever marry} 
« ] wiſh to be a ſcholar, at leaſt to know what ] 
© am to APR in future.“ 


THE OLD M AN. 
© Who would wiſh to live, my ſon, if he knew 


what was to befal him hereafter ? A ſingle fore- 


&« ſeen calamity occaſions a thouſand vain anxicties: 


* the certain proſpect of a heavy affliction would 


«© embitter all the days which might precede it, 


Indeed, it is not proper to enquire too deeply, 
even into ſurrounding objects; Heaven, which 
ce beſtows reflection upon us, in order that we may 
< foreſee our neceſſities, has alſo given us neceffi- 
ec ties, to ſet bounds to our reflection.“ 


PA. 


« You tell me, that, in Europe, dignities and 


* honours are to be purchaſed with money. I will 


ce go and acquire wealth in Bengal, and then direct 


te my courſe toward Paris, and eſpouſe Virginia. | 


will go and embark immediately.“ 


Tax OLD Man. 
How! will you leave her mother and your own?” 
PAUL. 
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FAvL: 
« Why, you ora — 2 me to g9 to 
&« India,” 


THE OLD MAN. 


„When I gave you that advice, Virginia was 
here. But, at preſent, you are the only e 


« of your mothers.” 


PA. 
Virginia will ſend them the means of ſubſiſt- 
e ence, Tom the bounty of her rich relation.” 


THE OLD Max. 

« Rich people aſſiſt thoſe only who pay | homnge 
* to them in the World. They have relations 
«© much more to be pitied than Madame de /a 
« Tour, and who, for want of ſupport from them, 
& ſacrifice their liberty for the ſake of bread, and 


4 paſs their lives ſhut up in a convent.” 


PAUL. 
„What a dreadful country Europe is! Oh ! 
Virginia muſt return hither. What occaſion has 


| © ſhe for a rich relation? How happy ſhe once 


* was, under thele lowly roofs, how beautiful, and 


* how charming, when her head was adorned with 


« a red handkerchief, or a wreath of flowers. Oh, 


Virginia, return, leave thy palaces and thy great- 
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ic neſs; return to theſe rocks, to the ſhade of theſe 
* woods, and to our cocoa-trees. Alas! perhaps 


. ; | Te 

e at this very moment, thou art miſerable.” —. WF . s 
Saying this, he burſt into tears. Father” MW _... 

Ne 


cried he, © conceal nothing from me; if you are 
* unable to tell me whether I ſhall ever mary 
ce Virginia, inform me, at leaſt, whether ſhe ſtil 
© loves me, though ſurrounded by great men, who 
e talk to the King, and who viſit her?“ 


TRE OLD MAN. | 

« Yes, my friend, I am convinced, by many 
e reaſons, that ſhe loves you, but principally by 
ee this, that ſhe is virtuous.” At theſe words, he 
claſped me round the neck, tranſported with joy. 
. PAul. 

“Rut do you believe European women to be ſo 
* inconſtant as they are repreſented on the ſtage, 
« and in thoſe books which you have lent me?” 


Tax OLD MAN. 
* In thoſe countries where men tyrannize, the 
women are always inconſtant. Violence ever 
produces deceit.” 


PAUL. = 
* How is it poſſible for a man to exerciſe ty- 
“ ranny over a woman?“ « 


Tur 
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Tar OLD Man. | 
By forcing women into marriage, without any 
« regard to their own 1nclinations ; a young girl 
to an old man, a woman of feeling to a man of 
0 ioſenſibility.” 


PAUL. 

i Why do they not rather unite thoſe together, 
« who are more ſuitable to each other ; the young 
| « with the young, and lovers with thoſe on whom 
| © their affections are fixed ?” 


| Taz OLD Man. 

The reaſon | is, that, in France, the generality \ 
| * of young men have not ſufficient fortune to en- 
able them to marry, and that they ſeldom ac 
| © quire a competency till they are advanced in 
| © years. In their youth, they ſeduce the wives of 
* their neighbours, and, when old, they are un- 
e able to ſecure the affections of their own wives. 
“When young, they deceived others, and when 
*« 01d, are, in their turn, deceived themſelves. It 
| © 18 one of the re- actions of that univerſal juſtice 
| © which governs the World: in it, one excels al- 
* ways balances another. Thus, moſt Europeans 
* pals their lives in a twofold diſorder, and this 
* diforder is increaſed in a ſociety, proportionably 
*as riches are accumulated on a {mailer number 
* of individuals. The State reſembles a garden, 
in 
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« in which ſmall trees are unable to arrive at per. 


„ fe&ion, if others too great overſhadow them; 


ce but there is this manifeſt difference, that the 
c beauty of a garden may reſult from a ſmall num. 
ce ber of large trees, but the proſperity of a State 


« ever depends on the multitude and equality of 


* the ſubjects, and not on a ſmall number, who 


KL monopolize 1 it's wealth.“ 


PavL. | 
But why is want of money a hindrance to 


« marriage! . 


TE OLD Max. 
„ Becauſe after a man has entered into that ſtate, 
«© he wiſhes to paſs his days in abundance, without 
* the neceſſity of labouring.“ 


„ 
« And Why not labour? I myſelf work very 


wh hard. 5 


Tuk Ol D Max. 

„The reaſon is, that, in Europe, manual la- 
„ bour is deemed diſhonourable. It is there called 
mechanical labour: nay, that of cultivating the 
ground is eſtemed the moſt deſpicable of all. 
There the artiſan holds a far higher rank than 
« the peaſant.” 


PAavl. 
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RD Pau. | . 
« How ! the art which ſupplies man with food, 
« deſpiſed in Europe! I do not underſtand you.“ 


_ Tax OI D Max. 
« Oh! it is impoſſible for a man educated in a 
« ſtate of Nature, to comprehend the depravity of 
« a {tate of Society. Though ſuch a one is able 
« to form, in his own mind, an exact idea of or- 


| © der, he cannot form one of diſorder. Beauty, 


virtue, and happineſs, have proportions ; defor- 
©® mity, vice, and miſery, have none.“ 


| PAUL. | 
Ihe rich, then, are very happy; no obſtacles 
lie in their way; and on the objects of their love, 
* they can beſtow pleaſures without end.” 


THE OLD MAN. =D 
They are, for the moſt part, inſenſible to any 


| * pleaſure, becauſe the attainment of it coſts them 


no trouble. Does not experience teach you, that 


| © the enjoyment of repoſe is purchaſed by fatigue; 


* that of eating, by hunger; that of drinking, by 
* thirſt? In like manner, that of loving, and of 
being beloved, is only to be obtained by a mul- 


| © titude of privations and ſacrifices. Their wealth 


* deprives rich people of all theſe pleaſures, by 
| © outrunning 
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« gutrunning their neceſſities. Add, beſides, ty 
tc the diſguſt which always follows ſatiety, that 
« pride, which ſprings from their opulence, ang 
& which the leaſt piivation wounds, even when 
« the greateſt enjoyments have ceaſed to flatter 
«jt, The perfume of a thouſand roſes only 
« pleaſes for a ſingle moment; but the pain in. 
« flicted by one of their thorns, laſts a long time 
« after the wound is received. To the rich, one 
« misfortune, in the midſt of many enjoyments, i 
&« a thorn ſurrounded by flowers ; but, on the coh- 
tc trary, to the poor, one pleaſure, in the middle 
& of many calamities, is a flower ſurrounded on 
« every ſide by thorns. They find a poignant fe- 
& liſh in their enjoyments. Every effect is height. 
« ened by it's contraſt ; Nature has balanced al 
<< things equally. Every thing conſidered then, 
* Which ſtate do you conceive to be preferable, that 
4 of having almoſt nothing to hope for, and al 
0 to fear, or, that of having nothing to fear 
e and every thing to hope for? The firſt of theſe 
4 {tates is that of the rich; the ſecond, that cf 
* the poor. Theſe extremes, however, are equal) 
difficult to be ſupported by Man, whoſe hapyi- 
* neſs conſiſts in mediocrity and virtue.” 


Dane, 


66 What do you underſtand by the word virtue?” 
| TEE 
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© "I HE OLD Man. 
My ſon, you who ſupport your parents by the 
ce jabour of your hands, have no occaſion for a de- 


„ finition of it. Virtue is an effort made upon 


« ourſelves, for the good of others, in the view of 
« pleaſing Gop only,” 


et PAUL. 

„“Oh, how virtuous then is Virginia! Virtue 
was her aim, when ſhe wiſhed to become rich, 
* in order that ſhe might exerciſe beneficence; 
« yirtue made her leave this iſland, and virtue will 


* reſtore her to us.” The idea of her ſpeedy re- 


turn, kindling the young man's imagination, all 


his diſquietude vaniſhed in an inſtant. Virginia 


had not written, becauſe ſhe was on the point of 
returning in perſon : ſo little time was neceſſary to 
return from Europe, with a fair wind. He enu- 
merated inſtances of veflels, which had made this 


voyage, of more than four thouſand five hundred 


leagues, in leſs than three months. The veſſel in 
which ſhe had embarked would not take more 
than two. The builders of the preſent day were ſo 
ſeilful, and the mariners ſo alert. He talked of the 
arrangements which he would make for her recep- 
tion; of the new habitation which he intended to 
build ; and of the pleaſures and the agreeable ſur- 
prize which he would contrive for her every day, 
when ſhe became his wife; his wife.....The idea 
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raviſhed his ſenſes. ** As for you, father,” aid 


he to me, © you, in future, ſhall do nothing bur 


ec enjoy yourſelf. Virginia poſſeſſes wealth, and 


« we can purchaſe plenty of Negroes, who will 


« work for you. You ſhall be with us always, and 


“ nothing ſhall employ your mind, but amuſe. 


e ment and pleaſure.” Immediately, he flew, like 


one diſtracted, to communicate to his family the 


joy with which he himſelf was intoxicated. 


Exceſſive fears ſoon ſucceed the moſt ſanguine 
hopes. Violent paſſions always plunge the foul 
into contrary extremes. Frequently, on the mor- 
row, Paul came to ſee me, overwhelmed with grief. 


He faid to me, Virginia has not written to me: 


had ſhe left Europe, ſhe would certainly have 
© informed us of it. Ah! the reports which haw 
ce been ſpread concerning her, are but too well 
ce founded: her aunt has certainly married her to 
* ſome nobleman. The love of wealth has cor. 
5 rupted her, as is the caſe with ſo many others. 
© In thoſe books, which ſo well deſcribe the cha- 
e racter of the female ſex, virtue is merely a ſubject 


for romance. Had Virginia poſſeſſed virtue, ſhe 


« would not have quitted her own mother and me. 
„While J paſs my life, with my thoughts entirely 
* fixed on her, ſhe has caſt me from her remem- 
* brance. I am tormenting myſelf, and ſhe is lol 
* 1n diſſipation. Ah! that thought plunges me 
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« into deſpair. All labour diſguſts me, and ſo- 
« ciety is a burthen. Would to God, that war 
« would break out in India, that I might haſten 


= thither, and throw WINE H into the jaws of 


« death.“ 


« My ſon,” replied I, that courage which 


« makes us ruſh on to meet death, is the courage 
« of only a ſingle moment. It is often excited by 


« the vain applauſe of man. There is a ſpecies 
« of courage more rare, and ſtill more neceſſary, 
« which enables us daily to ſupport the misfor- 
ee tunes of life, without a witneſs, and without 
« praiſe; what I mean is patience. It reſts not 
© on the opinion of another, nor on the impulſe 
of our own paſſions, but on the will of Go. 
“Patience is the courage of virtue.” 


« Ah, then,” cried he, © J have no virtue 
* every thing overwhelms me, and ſinks me into 
* deſpair,” * Virtue,” replied I, * always equal, 


* conſtant, and invariable, is not the portion of 


* Mankind, In the conflict of ſo many paſſions 
e by which we are agitated, our reaſon is troubled 
e and obſcured; but there are pharoſes by which 
«we can rekindle the flame; I mean Letters. 


Letters, my ſon, are an aſſiſtance ſent to us 
* from Heaven. They are rays of that Wiſdom 
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e which governs the Univerſe, and which Man, 


“ inſpired by a celeſtial art, has learned to eſta. 


« blith upon this Earth. Like the rays of the Sun, 
< they enlighten, they comfort, they warm: it is 
« a flame altogether divine. Like fire, they direct 
« all Nature to our uſe. By means of them, we 
“ unite around us, men and things, times and 


e places. By them, we feel ourſelves recalled to 


e the rules of human life. They calm the pal: 
e ſions; they repreſs vice; they rouſe virtue, by 
e the ſacred example of thoſe great men whom 
e they celebrate, and whoſe honoured images they 
© habitually preſent to us, crowned with reſpect. 
© They are the daughters of Heaven, who deſcend 
ce to Earth, in order to ſoothe the misfortunes of 
© the Human Race. The great Writers, whom 
* they inſpire, have always appeared in times the 
* molt difficult for human Society to ſubſiſt, the 


© times of barbariſm and of depravity. My dear 


* ſon, letters have afforded conſolation to an in- 
finite number of men, far more miſerable than 


you are; Xenophon, baniſhed from his country, 


© after having brought back to it ten thouſand 


* Greeks ; Scipio Africanus, exhauſted with the re- 
* Jentleſs calumny of the Roman people; Lucuius, 


e ſickened with their cabals; and Catinat, ſtung 
with the ingratitude of a French Court. The 
* ingenious Greeks aſſigned the ſeveral govern- 
* ment of our various intellectual powers to the 

« ſeyeral 
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« ſeveral Muſes, who preſide over Letters: We 
ce ought, therefore, to reſign tothem the government 
« of our paſſions, in order that they may direct 
« and curb them. They ought, with regard to the 
« faculties of the ſoul, to perform the ſame func- 
tions with the Hours, which yoked, and guided 


| * the horſes of the Sun. 


Apply yourſelf, then, my ſon, to the ſtudy of 
e books. Thoſe wiſe men, who have written be- 
fore us, are travellers who have preceded us in 
ce the paths of calamity, who ſtretch out the hand 
* toward us, and invite us to join their ſociety, 
« when every body elſe has abandoned us. A good 
© book is a good friend.” 


« Ah!” cried Paul, © T had no occaſion to 


„know how to read when Virginia was here: ſhe 


© had ſtudied no more than I had done, but when 


| © ſhe looked upon me, calling me her friend, it 


* was impoſſible for me to know what forrow 
meant.“ | 


“ Doubtleſs,” ſaid I to him, © there can be no 


| * friend ſo agreeable, as a miſtreſs who loves reci- 


* procally. There is, beſides, in woman, a lively 
* gaiety, which diffipates the penſiveneſs of man. 
Her graces make the dark phantoms of reflection 


| © to fly away. On her countenance are depicted 


1 the 
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« the gentle attractions of confidence. What joy 
©: is not heightened by her joy? What forehead 
js not ſmoothed when ſhe ſmiles? What wrath 
* can repel her tears? Virginia will return with 
© more philoſophy than you poſſeſs; ſhe will 
© be greatly ſurprized at not finding the gar. 
den entirely reſtored, ſhe, whoſe thoughts are 
ce fixed on embelliſhing it, in ſpite of the perſecu- 
* tions of her relation, while far from her mother, 
« and from you.” 


The idea of the approaching return of Virginia, 
renovated the courage of Paul, and brought him 
back to his rural occupations. Happy in the 
midſt of his perturbation, in propoſing to his 
exertions, an end congenial to his predominant 
paſſion. 


One morning, at day- break, it was the 24th 
of December, 1752, Paul, on riſing, perceived 4 
white flag hung out on Mount Diſcovery. This 
flag was the ſignal that a veſſel was deſcried at fea. 
He immediately flew to the city, in order to leart 
if it brought any intelligence of Virginia. He re- 
mained there till the return of the pilot of the port, 
who, according to cuſtom, had gone out to recon- 
noitre her. This man did not come back till the 
evening. He reported to the Governor, that the 
veſſel which they had hailed was the eee 

1 : 
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of about ſeven hundred tons burthen, commanded 


by a captain named M. Aubin; that ſhe was four 
leagues diſtant at moſt, and that ſhe could not 


| come to her moorings, off Port-Lonis, till the 


next day, in the afternoon, if the wind was fair, 


It was then a dead calm. The pilot then delivered 


to the Governor the letters which the veſſel had 


brought from France. Among others, there was 


one in Virginia's hand-writing for Madame de Ja 
Tour. Paul ſeized it immediately, and, having 
kifſed it with tranſport, he put it in his boſom, 
and flew to the plantation. As ſoon as he could 
perceive the family, from afar, who were waiting 
his return on Rock-Farewel, he raiſed the letter 
into the air, without the power of uttering a ſyl- 
lable : immediately, the whole family aſſembled 
round Madame de /a Tour to hear it read, 


Virginia informed her mother that ſhe had ex- 
perienced very harch treatment from her grand- 
aunt, who had attempted to force her into mar- 
riage, had afterwards diſinherited her, and then 
turned her away, at a time which would not per- 
mit her to arrive at the Iſle of France, till the hur- 
ricane ſeaſon : that ſhe had, to no purpoſe, endea- 
voured to ſoften her, by repreſenting what ſhe 


owed to her mother, and to the connections of her 


early life; that ſne had been treated by her, as a 


girl whoſe head was turned with reading ro- 


8 mances; 
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mances; that, at preſent, her only wiſh was, once 
more, to ſee and embrace her dear family, and that 
ſhe would have gratified this ardent wiſh that very 


day, it the captain would have allowed her to em. 


bark in the pilot-boat, but that he had oppoſed 
her departure, on account of the diſtance of the 


ſhore, and of a heavy ſwell at ſea, in the offing, 


notwithſtanding the ſtillnefs of the wind. 


Scarce was this letter read, thn the whole fa- 
mily, tranſported with joy, cried out: © Virginia 
js arrived.” Maſters and ſervants embraced 
each other by turns. Madame de la Tour ſaid to 
Paul: ** My ſon, go and inform our neighbour of 
* Virginia's arrival.“ Domingo immediately lighted 


a flambeau of round-wood, and then, in company 


with Paul, directed his courſe toward my habi- 
tation. 5 


It might be about ten o'clock at night: I had 
juſt extinguiſhed my lamp, and had lain down to 


ſleep, when | perceived, through the palliſades of 


my cottage, a light in the woods. Soon after, I 


heard the voice of Paul, calling me by name. | 


immediately aroſe, and was ſcarcely dreſſed, when 
Paul, almoſt diſtracted, and breathleſs, claſped me 
round the neck, ſaying : 6 Come, come along, 
Virginia is arrived. Let us haſten to the port, 
he veſſel will anchor there by day-break.” _ 


We 
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We immediately bent our courſe thither. As 
we were croſſing the woods of the Long-Moun- 
tain, and already on the road which leads from 
Pamplemoufles to the port, I heard the ſound of 
ſome one walking behind us. It was a negro hur- 
rying on with his utmoſt ſpeed. As ſoon as he 
had overtaken us, I aſked him whence he came, 
and whither he was going with ſuch expedition: 
He replied : I come from that quarter of the 
« ifland which is called Gold- Duſt, and am dif- 
4 patched to inform the Governor, that a veſſel 
e from France has juſt caſt anchor under Am- 
« ber Iſland. She is firing guns, in token of di- 
« ſtreſs, for the ſea is very -boilletous. ” The man, 


having thus ſpoken, immediately haſtened for- 
wards. Hog 


| then ſaid to Paul: © Let us go toward Gold- 
*« Duſt, to meet Virginia; it is only three leagues 
from hence.” We, accordingly, directed our 
ſteps toward the northern part of the iſland. The 
heat was ſtifling : the moon had juſt ariſen ; three 
black circles ſurrounded her. A frightful dar- 

nels overſpread the whole face of Heaven. By the 
frequent flaſhes of lightning, we diſcovered long 
ſtreamers of thick clouds, gloomy, and lowering 
at no great height, piled one above another, to- 
ward the middle of the iſland, which ruſhed from 
the lea with an amazing rapidity, although, on 
land, 
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land, not the leaſt breath of wind was ſtirring, 
Haſtening onwards, we thought we heard the 
roaring of thunder, but, on liſtening more atten. 
tively, we diſcovered it to be the report of cannon, 
reverberated by the echoes. The noiſe of the dif. 
tant firing, joined to the tempeſtuous appearance 
of the Heavens, made me ſhudder. I had no 
doubt that it was a ſignal of diſtreſs from ſome veſ- 
ſel on the point of foundering. About half an 

hour afterwards the firing ceaſed, and this filence 
ſtruck me as much more awful than the mournful 
ſounds which had preceded it. 


We quickened our pace without ſaying a word, 
or daring to communicate our uneaſineſs to each 
other. Toward midnight, we arrived, in a violent 

| heat, on the ſea-ſhore, at the quarter called Gold- 
Duſt. The waves daſhed themſelves againſt it 

with a fearful noiſe. The foam, of a dazzling 
whiteneſs, and ſparkling like fire, covered the 

rocks and ſhores. Notwithſtanding the darkneſs, 
we could diſtinguiſh, by theſe phoſphoric lights, 
the canoes of the fiſhermen, which they had, long 
before, drawn a great way up on the ſtrand. 


At ſome diſtance from thence, at the entrance 
of the wood, we deſcried a fire, round which ſeve- 
ral of the planters were aflembled. We went thither 


to reſt ourſelves, and to wait for the return of day. 
Whilſt 
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Whilſt we ſat by the fire, one of the planters told 
us, that the preceding afternoon, he had ſeen a 


veſſel at ſea, borne toward the iſland by the cur- 
rents ; that the ſhades of night had concealed her 
from his view, and that two hours after ſun-ſet, he 


had heard the firing of cannon, as a ſignal calling 


for aſſiſtance, but that the ſea ran ſo high, no one 
would ſend out a boat to her relief: that ſoon after, 
he could perceive their lanterns lighted up, and, 


in that caſe, he was afraid, the veſſel having come 


ſo near the ſhore, might have paſſed between the 
main land and the little Iſle of Amber, miſtaking 


the latter for Mire-Point, near which, the veſſels 
arriving at Port-Louis are accuſtomed to paſs ; 
that if it were ſo, which, however, he could not 


abſolutely affirm, the veſſel muſt be in the greateſt 


danger. Another planter then ſpoke, and told us, 


that he had ſeveral times paſſed through the chan- 


nel which ſeparates the Iſle of Amber from the 
coaſt ; that he bad ſounded it, and found that the 
mooring and anchoring ground were excellent ; 
and, that the veſſel was as ſafe there as in the mot 


ſecure harbour. I would riſk my whole fortune 
*1n her,” added he, and could fleep as ſoundly 


*as if I were on dry land.“ A third planter al- 
ſerted, that it was impoſſible for a veſſel of that 


ſize to enter the channel, as even boats could with 


difficulty navigate it. He ſaid, that he had ſeen 


her anchor beyond the Iſle of Amber, ſo that if 


the 


—— 
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the breeze ſprung up in the morning, ſhe would 
have it in her power, either to put to ſea again, of 
to gain the harbour. Other planters delivered va. 
rious opinions. | 


Whilſt they were diſputing among themſelves, 
as is very cuſtomary with idle Creoles, Paul and! 
kept a profound ſilence. We remained there till 
peep of dawn, but, then, there was too little light 

in the Heavens, to admit of our diſtinguiſhing any 


object at ſea, which, beſides, was covered with a 


thick fog; we could only deſcry to windward, a 
duſky cloud, which, they told us, was the Ifle af 
Amber, ſituated at a quarter of a league's diſtance 
from the coaſt. We perceived no object by this 
gloomy light, but the point of land where we 
were, and the peaks of ſome of the mountains of 
the interior of the iſland, appearing, from time to 
time, in the midſt of the clouds which floated 
around them. 


About ſeven in the morning, we heard the 
ſound of drums in the woods; it was the Gover- 
nor, M. de la Bourdonaye, who came on horſeback, 
attended by a detachment of ſoldiers, armed with 
muſkets, and by a great number of planters and 
negroes. He drew up the ſoldiers on the beach, 
and ordered them to fire a volley. Scarcely had 


they done ſo, when we perceived, on the fea, 4 
flaſh 
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flaſh of light, almoſt immediately ſucceeded by 


. the report of a cannon. We concluded that the 
. veſſel was at no great diſtance from us, and we all 
flew to that quarter where we had ſeen her ſignal. 
We then diſcerned, through the muſt, the hull and 
5 all- yards of a large veſſel. We were ſo cloſe to 
1 her, that, notwithſtanding the roaring of the ſea, 


we diſtinctly heard the boatſwain's whiſtle, and the 

u voices of the ſailors, who gave three cheers of, 
Lon LIVE THE KING: for this is the exclama- 
tion of Frenchmen, when in extreme danger, as 

well as amidſt their greateſt rejoicings; as if they 

meant to call their Prince to their aſſiſtance, in 

perilous ſeaſons, or, as if they intended, even 

then, to declare, that they were ready to meet death 

for his fake. : 


From the moment that the Saint-Gerand per- 
ceived we were within reach of giving her aſſiſt- 

ance, ſhe went on firing a gun every three minutes. 
M. de la Bourdonaye ordered large fires to be kind- 
led, here and there, along the ſtrand, and ſent to 
all the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, in queſt 
of proviſions, planks, cables, and empty caſks. A 
multitude ſoon arrived, accompanied by their ne- 
groes, loaded with proviſions and cordage, who 
came from the plantations of Gold-Duſt, the 
quarter of the Marſh, and from Rampart River. 
One of the oldeſt of theſe planters approached the 

Governor, 


* 
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Governor, and thus addreſſed him: “' Sir, deep 
c ſounds have, all night long, been heard in the 
&« mountain. In the woods, the leaves are vio- 
e lently agitated, though there is not a breath of 
wind ſtirring. The ſea-birds are flocking, in 
<« crowds, to take refuge on the land; ſurely, all 
<« theſe ſigns announce the approach of a hurt. 
cane.“ *© Well, my friend,” replied the G0. 
vernor, © we are well prepared for | it, and, ſurely 
e the veſſel is ſo likewiſe.” 


In truth, the whole appearance of Nature pre- 
ſaged an approaching tempeſt. The clouds which 
were diſtinguiſhable in the zenith, were, at their 
centre, awfully black, and their edges of a copper 
colour. The air reſounded with the ſcreams of 
the paillencu, the frigat, the water-cutter, and 1 
multitude of other fowls, which, notwithſtanding 

the gloom of the atmoſphere, flocked from all 
points of the horizon, to ſeek a ſhelter in the 
iftland. 


Toward nine o'clock in the morning, fearful 
noiſes were heard from the Sea, as if torrents of 
water, mingled with the roaring thunder, were 
ruſhing from the mountain-tops. The whole com- 
pany exclaimed : * There's the hurricane!” and, 
at the ſame moment, an awful whirlwind carried 
off the , which e the Iſle of Amber, 


| and 
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and it's channel. The Saint. Gerand was then 


plainly deſcried, her deck crowded with people, 
her yards and round- tops lowered, her flag hoiſted, 
four cables on her fore-caſtle, and one to keep her 
faſt a-ſtern. She had anchored between the Iſle of 


Amber and the main land, within the ſhelvy en- 
| cloſure, which ſurrounds the Iſle of France, and 


which ſhe had weathered through a channel that 


no veſſel had ever paſſed before. She preſented 


her bows to the billows, which rolled on from the 
main Ocean ; and at every ſurge whieh forced it's 
way into the channel, her prow was elevated to 
ſuch a height, that her keel was perceptible 1n the 
air; but, by this motion, her ſtern, plunging 
downward, diſappeared from view, to it's very 
carved work, as if it had been entirely ſwallowed 
up. In this ſituation, in which the winds and the 
waves were driving her toward the ſhore, it was 
equally impoſſible to return through the track by 
which ſhe had entered, or, by cutting her cables, 
to run a- ground upon the ſhore, from which ſhe 
was ſeparated by a deep bottom, ſown thick with 
ſhelving rocks. Every billow which broke againſt 
the coaſt, ruſhed on, roaring, to the very bottom 
of the bay, and toſſed the pebbles more than fifty 
feet up the ſhore ; then, retiring backwards, diſ- 
covered a great part of it's bed, the ſtones of which 
were daſhed backward and forward, with a rough 
and horrible noiſe. The — ſwelled by the winds, 

increaſed 
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increaſed every moment, and the whole channe 
between this iſland and the Iſle of Amber, ap- 
peared to be an immenſe ſheet of white foam, hol. 
lowed into deep and duſky waves. This foam 
collected itſelf at the bottom of the creeks, to the 
height of more than ſix feet, and the winds, which 
bruſhed along it's ſurface, carried it beyond the 
ſteep cliffs of the ſhore, more than half a league 
into the iſland. At fight of theſe innumerable 
White flakes, which were driven, in a horizontal 
direction, to the very foot of the mountains, you 
would have thought that hills of ſnow were ruſh- 


ing from the Sea. The horizon preſented every 


ſymptom of a lengthened tempeſt : the Heavens 
and the Sea ſeemed to be confounded in it with 
each other. There were inceſſantly detached from 
it, clouds of a fearful appearance, which flew 
along the zenith, with the velocity of birds; whilſt 
others appeared in it immoveable, like enormous 
rocks. Not a ſingle ſpot of azure was perceptible 
in the whole firmament ; a pale and olive-coloured 
glare was all that illuminated the objects on the 
Earth, on the Sea, and in the Heavens. 


By the violent ſtraining of the veſſel, what we 
feared, at length took place. The cables on her 
bows ſnapped ; and as ſhe then rode by a ſingle 
halſer, ſhe was daſhed upon the rocks, half a 


cable's length from the ſhore. One ſcream of 
giiel 
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grief burſt from every breaſt. Paul was haſtening 


to throw himſelf into the ſea, when I ſeized him 
by the arm. My ſon,” ſaid I to him, © are you 
« determined to deſtroy yourſelf? „“Oh, let me 
« o0 to her aſſiſtance, cried he, or let me die !” 


As deſpair had overpowered his reaſon, Domingo 


and I, in order to prevent his deſtruction, tied 
round his middle a long cord, one of the extre- 
mities of which we held faſt. Paul then advanced 
toward the Saint-Gerand, ſometimes ſwimming, 
ſometimes walking on the ſhallows. Sometimes, 
he had the hope of getting on board, for the ſea, 
in theſe irregular movements, left the veſſel nearly 
dry, ſo that you might almoſt walk round and 
round her : but preſently, returning with reno- 


vated fury, it covered her with enormous arches 


of water, which carried away the whole fore- part 
of her bottom, and daſhed the unhappy Paul a 
great way upon the ſhore, his legs bleeding, his 
cheſt bruiſed, and half-drowned. Scarcely had - 
this young man recovered the uſe of his ſenſes, 
than he got up again, and returned, with redoubled 
ardor, toward the ſhip, which the ſea, meanwhile, 
had torn aſunder with unremitting attacks. Upon 
this, the whole crew, deſpairing of ſafety, threw 
themſelves, in crowds, into the fea; ſome on 


maſts, on planks, on hen-coops, on tables, and on 


caſcs. Then, appeared an object worthy of eternal 
regret; a young lady was ſeen on the ſtern-gal- 
vol. v. 8 M _ lery 
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lery of the Saint-Gerand, ſtretching out her arm; 
toward him, who was making ſo many fruitleſs ef. 
forts to join her. It was Virginia. She ſoon dif. 
covered her lover by his intrepidity. At fight of 
this amiable girl, expoſed to perils fo dreadful, we 
were overwhelmed with ſorrow and deſpair. Az 
for Virginia, with a noble and dignified air, ſhe 
waved her hand to us, as if to bid us an eternal 
farewel. The failors had all thrown themſelves 
into the Ocean. One alone remained on the deck, 
who was entirely naked, and ſtrong as a Hercules 
He approached Virginia reſpectfully; we ſaw him 
throw himſelf at her knees, and even endeavour to 


| perſuade her to pull off her clothes; but ſhe, re- 


pelling him, with dignity, turned her face the 
other way. The air reſounded with theſe redoubled 
cries of the ſpectators : ** Saye her, oh, ſave her; 
© do not, do not quit her.” But, at the ſame mo- 
ment, a mountain of water, of an enormous fize, 
engulphed itſelf between tke Iſle of Amber and the 
coaſt, and advanced, roaring, toward the veſſeél, 
which it menaced with it's duſky fides and foam- 


ing ſummits. At this awful ſpectacle, the ſailor 


flung himſelf alone into the ſea, and Virginia, per- 

ceiving death inevitable, placed one hand on het 

clothes, and the other on her heart; then raiſing 

her placid eyes toward Heaven, ſhe ſeemed an an- 

gel, going to take flight toward the celeſtial fe- 
 g1ons, | 
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Oh, day of horror! Alas! all was ſwallowed up. 
The ſurge daſhed far up the ſhore, a part of the 
ſpectators, whom an emotion of humanity had 
coupe to advance toward Virginia, as well as 
the ſailor, who had attempted to preſerve her by 
ſwimming. This man, eſcaped from almoſt cer- 
tain death, kneeled down upon the ſtrand, ſaying: 
Oh, my God, thou haſt preſerved my life; but 
« ] would have facrificed it, willingly, to fave that 
« of the excellent young lady, who, with all my 
« perſuaſion, would not be prevailed on to undreſs 
« herſelf, as I did.” Domingo and I drew out from 
the waves the unfortunate Paul, entirely deprived 
of recollection, whilſt the blood guſhed from his 
| mouth and ears. The Governor put him under 
the care of ſurgeons, while we traverſed the ſea- 
ſhore, to ſee whether the billows had not borne 
the body of Virginia thither ; but the wind having 
ſuddenly changed, as is very cuſtomary in the caſe 
of hurricanes, we had the mortification of reflect- 
ing, that we ſhould not have it in our power to 
render to this unfortunate girl even the rites of ſe- 
pulture. We haſtened from the ſpot, overwhelmed 
with ſorrow, our minds entirely engroſſed with the 
toſs of only one perſon, in a ſhipwreck where ſo 
many had periſhed ; the greater part doubting, 
from an end ſo diſaſtrous, befalling a young wo- 
man of ſuch exalted virtue, whether a Providence 
exiſted at all; for there are calamities, ſo dreadful, 
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and ſo unmerited, that the confidence, even of 
the wiſeſt, is frequently ſtaggered. 


Meanwhile, they had placed Paul, who now be. 
gan to recover the uſe of his ſenſes, in an adjoining 
houſe, till his ſituation permitted him to be car. 
ried to his own home. As for me, I was returning 
with Domingo, in order to prepare Virginia's mo- 


ther, and her friend, for this calamitous event, 


when, on our arrival at the entrance of the valley 
of the river of the Lataniers, ſome negroes inform- 
ed us, that the ſea was driving a great deal of the 
wreck of the veſſel up the oppoſite bay. We de. 
| ſcended thither, and one of the firſt objects which 
we deſcried upon the ſhore, was the body of Vir. 
ginia. It was half covered with ſand, and in the 
very attitude in which we had ſeen her perilh. 
There was no ſenſible alteration in her features. 
Her eyes were cloſed, but ſerenity ſtill far upon 
her forehead ; only, the pale violet of death blend- 
ed itſelf upon her cheeks, with the roſes of mo- 

deſty. Onè of her hands lay upon her clothes; 
the other, which clung to ber heart, was firmly 
cloſed and ſtiff. I diſengaged from it, with much 
difficulty, a little caſket ; but how was I aſtoniſhed, 
when I perceived in it, the portrait which Pai 
had given her, and which ſhe had promiſed him 
never to part with while ſhe lived. At this ft 
token of the conflancy, and the love of this un- 

| happy 
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happy girl, I wept bitterly. As for Domingo, 


beating his breaſt, he pierced the air with his 
mournful cries. We, then, carried the body to a 


flherman's hut, where we gave it in charge 10 ſome 
poor Malabar women, who waſhed it carefully. 


Whilſt they were performing this {ad office, we 


aſcended, trembling, toward the plantation. We 


there found Madame de la Jour and Margaret at 
prayer, in expectation of news concerning tae veſ- 
ſel. As ſoon as the former perceived me, ſhe ex- 
claimed: * Where is my daughter? my beloved 
Virginia? my child?“ As my ſilence, and my 
tears, but too well informed her of the calamity 
which had happened, ſhe was ſuddenly ſeized with 


a ſuffocation, and agonizing ſpaſms ; her voice 


could be diſtinguiſhed only in ſighs and ſobbing. 


Margaret exclaimed : * Where is my fon? I do 
not ſee my ſon;“ and fainted away. We haſ- 
tened to her, and having brought her to herſelf, I 
aſſured her that Paul was alive, and that the Go- 
vernor had taken proper care of him. She reco- 
vered the uſe of her ſenſes, only to devote her at- 


tention to the aſſiſtance of her friend, who, from 


time to time, fell into long fainting firs. Madame 
de la Tour paſſed the night in theſe cruel paroxyſms, 
and, by the length of their duration, I have judged 
that nothing equals the ſorrow of a mother. When 


ſhe recovered her reaſon, ſhe fixed her mournful 
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eyes ſtedfaſtly toward Heaven. In vain did Mar. 
garet and I preſs her hands between ours, in vain 
did we addreſs her by the moſt tender appella- 
tions; to all theſe teſtimonies of our ancient af. 

fection, ſhe appeared totally inſenſible, and no. 
thing but deep groans eee from her op. 
preſſed boſom. 


The next morning, they brought Paul, ſtretch- 
ed along in a palanquin. Reaſon had reſumed it's 
empire, but his voice was entirely loſt, His inter. 
view with his mother and Madame de la Tour, 
which, at firſt, 1 had been apprehenſive of, pro- 

duced a better effect than all the care which I had 

hitherto taken. A ray of comfort beamed on the 
countenances of theſe two unhappy mothers. They 
both approached him, claſped him in their arms, 
kiſſed him; and thoſe tears which had been, till 
then, reſtrained, through exceſs of ſorrow, now 
began to flow. Paul ſoon mingled his with theirs, 
Nature, being thus diſburdened in theſe three un- 
happy beings, a languid oppreſſion ſucceeded to 
the convulſions of their grief, and procured for 
them a lethargic repoſe, which bore, in truth, 4 
ſtrong reſemblance to death, 


Meanwhile, M. de la 8 ſent a meflenge! 
to me privately, informing me, that the body of 
Virginia had, by his order, been conveyed to the 
city, 
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city, and that from thence, he meant to have it 
carried to the church of Pamplemouſles, I immedi- 
ately went down to Port-Louis, where I found the 


| inhabitants aſſembled from all parts, to aſſiſt at her 


funeral, as if the 1ſland had loſt, in her, the moſt 
precious treaſure which it contained. In the port, 
the ſhips had their ſail-yards laid acroſs, their flags 
half hoiſted up, and they were firing minute guns. 
The grenadier company opened the funeral pro- 
ceſſion. They carried their arms inverted. Their 
drums, covered with long pieces of crape, emitted 
only ſounds of woe: grief ſat ſtrongly depicted on 
the countenances of thoſe warriors, who had, a 
thouſand times, braved death in the field, with 
undaunted courage. Eight young ladies, of the 


| moſt conſiderable rank in the iſland, clothed in 


white, and holding palm-boughs in their hands, 
bore the body of their virtuous companion, ſtrewed 
over with flowers. A choir of little children fol- 
| lowed it, chanting hymns : then, after them, the 

othcers of higher rank, and the principal inhabi- 
tants of the iſland, and, laſt of all, the Governor 
himſelf, followed by a crowd of the common 
people. | 


Thus far had Government interpoſed, in order- 
ing that ſome honours might be rendered to the 
virtues of Virginia. But when the body had ar- 
nired at the foot of this mountain, at the fight of 
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thoſe very huts, the happineſs of which he had ſo 


long conſtituted, and which her death had filled 


with ſorrow, the whole funeral ceremony was de. 
ranged; the hymns and the chanting ceaſed ; no- 
thing was now to be heard in the plain, but fighs 
and ſobs. Crowds of young girls, belonging to 
the neighbouring plantations, haſtened to ſpread 


over the coffin of Virginia, handkerchiefs, chap- 


lets, and wreaths of flowers, invoking her as if 


ſhe had been a faint. Mothers prayed Heaven 


to beſtow on them daughters like her; the young 
men, miſtreſſes as conſtant ; the poor, a friend as 
affectionate, and the ſlaves, a miſtreſs as kind. 


When they had arrived at the place deſtined for | 


her interment, the negreſſes of Madagaſcar, and 


the Cafres of Moſambique, placed baſkets of fruit 


around her body, and ſuſpended pieces of ſtuff on 
the neighbouring trees, according to the cuſtom 


of their country. The Indians of Bengal, and thoſe 


of the coaſt of Malabar, brought cages of birds, 
which they ſet at liberty over her corpſe ; to ſuch 


a degree does the loſs of a beloved object intereſt 


all Nations, and ſuch a power does unfortunate 


virtue poſſeſs, ſeeing it attracts and unites all reli- 


gions around it's tomb. 
3 
It was neceſſary to place a guard near her grave, 
in order to keep back ſome of the daughters of the 
| 5 poor 
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poor inhabitants, who were ruſhing to throw them- 
ſelves into it, declaring, that, in this World, their 
ſorrow would admit of no conſolation, and that 
nothing now remained for them, but to die with 


her, who had been their only benefactreſs. She 


was interred near the church of Pamplemouſſes, 
on it's weſtern ſide, at the foot of a tuft of bam- 
| boos, where, in going to maſs, with her mother 
and Margaret, ſhe delighted to repoſe, {cared by 
the ſide of him, whom ſhe then uſed to call bro- 
ther, 


On returning from the funeral ceremony, M. 


de la Bourdonaye aſcended this mountain, followed | 
by a part of his numerous retinue. He tendered 


to Madame de la Tour, and her friend, all the aſ- 
ſiſtance which lay in his power. He expreſſed him- 
ſelf in few words, but with great indignation, 


againſt her unnatural relation : approaching Paul, 


he ſaid every thing which he thought could have a 
tendency to conſole him. * I was anxious to con- 
tribute to your happineſs, and that of your fa- 
* mily,” ſaid he; Heaven is the witneſs of my 


« fincerity. My friend, you muſt go to France 
* 1 will procure you employment there. Dur ing 
* your abſence, I will take as much care of your 


mother as if ſhe were my own.” At the ſame 
time, he held out his hand to him; but Paul drew 
back 
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back his, and turned his head —— that he might 
not ſee him. 


As for myſelf, I remained in the dwelling of 
my unfortunate friends, to adminiſter to them, 
as well as to Paul, all the aſſiſtance I could. At 
| the end of three weeks, the latter was able to 
walk; but mental depreſſion ſeemed to increaſe, 
in proportion as his body grew ſtronger. He was 
inſenſible to every thing; his looks were languid, 
and he did not anſwer a ſyllable to all the queſ- 
tions which were put to him. Madame de la Tour, 
who was in a dying condition, frequently ſaid to 
him: My ſon, ſo long as I ſee you, I think! 
« behold my dear Virginia. At the name of 
Virginia, be ſtarted up, and haſtened from her, in 
ſpite of the entreaties of his mother, who called 
him back to her friend. He wandered alone to 
the garden, and ſeated himſelf at the foot of Vir. 
giuia's cocoa-tree, with his eyes ſtedfaſtly fixed on 
her fountain. The Governor's ſurgeon, who had 
taken the greateſt care of him, and of the ladies, 
told us, that, in order to remove the gloomy me- 
lancholy which had ſettled on his mind, we ought 
to allow him to do every thing that he pleaſed, 
without contradicting him in any reſpe& ; for this 
was the only means of vanquiſhing that filence 

which he ſo obſtinately preſerved. 
I reſolved 


t 


0 


I reſolved to follow his advice. As ſoon as Paul 
felt his ſtrength, in ſome degree, reſtored, the firſt 
uſe which he made of it, was to retire from the 
plantation. As I did not wiſh to loſe fight of him, 
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I walked behind, and defired Domingo to bring 
ſome proviſions, and to accompany us. In propor- 


tion as the young man deſcended from this moun- 
tain, his joy and his ſtrength ſeemed to revive. 
He, at firſt, bent his courſe toward Pamplemouſles, 
and when he had arrived at the church, in the 
bamboo-alley, he went directly to the ſpot where 


he ſaw the earth had been newly dug up : there, 


he kneeled down, and raiſing his eyes to Heaven, 


he offered up a long prayer. This action appeared 
to me a happy preſage of returning reaſon, as this 


mark of confidence in the Supreme Being, was a 
proof that his ſoul began to reſume it's natural 
functions. Domingo and I fell down on our knees 
after his example, and prayed with him. At 
length, he aroſe, and walked to the northern part 
of the iſland, without paying much attention to us. 
As I knew that he was entirely ignorant, not only 


where the body of Virginia was depoſited, but alſo, 


whether or not it had been ſaved from the Sea, I 
aſked him, why he had been praying to Gov at 
the foot of the bamboos ; he replied: We have 
been there together ſo often!“ 


cha 
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He contaced his journey to the entrance of the 
foreſt, where night overtook us. There, I per. 
ſuaded him, by my example, to take ſome nou. 
riſhment; we then repoſed ourſelves upon the 
graſs, at the foot of a tree. The next day, I was 
in expectation, that he would direct his ſteps 
homewards again. In truth, he fixed his eyes, for 
{ome time, from the plain, on the church of Pam- 
plemouſſes, with it's long rows of bamboos, and 
made ſome movements to return thither; but he 
ſuddenly buried himſelf in the foreſt, always di- 
recting his courſe toward the North. I penetrated 
his intention, and in vain endeavoured to diſſuade 
him from it. We arrived, about mid-day, at the 
quarter of Gold-Duſt, He haſtily deſcended to 


the ſea- ſnore, exactly oppoſite to the place where 


the Saint-Gerand had periſhed, At fight of the 
Ile of Amber, and it's channel, then as {ſmooth a3 
a mirror, he exclaimed : Virginia! oh, my 
te beloved Virginia!” and then fell down in a 
ſwoon. Domingo and I carried him to the in- 
terior of the foreſt, where we brought him to 
himſelf, with much difficulty. When he had re- 
covered his ſenſes, he was preparing to return to 
the ſea-ſhore; but, having entreated him not to 


renew his own grief and ours, by ſuch cruel recol- 


lections, he took another road. In ſhort, for cight 


days together, he rambled to all thoſe places which 
888 he 
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he was accuſtomed to frequent, with the compa- 
nion of his infancy. He wandered along the path, 
through which ſhe had gone, to aſk pardon for 


the ſlave of the Black River: he then viſited the 


borders of the river of the Three Paps, where ſne 


had fat down, when unable to walk any farther, 
and that part of the wood, in which ſhe had been 


loſt. Every place that recalled to his mind, the 
inquietudes, the ſports, the repaſts, and the bene- 
ficence of his much-loved Virginia; the river of 


the Long-Mountain, my little habitation, the 


neighbouring caſcade, the papaya which ſhe had 
planted, the moſſy ground where ſhe delighted to 
run, and the croſs paths of the foreſt where ſhe 
loved to ſing, each, by turns, cauſed his tears to 
flow: the very echoes which had, ſo often, re- 


peated the ſounds of their mutual joy, now re- 


ſounded with nothing but theſe mournful cries: 
Virginia! Oh, my beloved Virginia!“ 


In this wild and wandering way of life, his eyes 
grew hollow, his colour faded, and his health, gra- 


dually, bur perceptibly, declined. Being firmly 


perſuaded that the ſentiment of our misfortunes is 
redoubled by the remembrance of the pleaſures 
which we once enjoyed, and that ſolitude only 
gives an edge to the paſſions, I reſolved to remove 
my unfortunate friend from the places which ex- 
cited the recollection of his loſs, and to convey 

| him 
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Hm to ſome part of the iſland, where there were 
objects to diſſipate his melancholy, For this pur. 
poſe, I conducted him to the inhabited heights of 
the quarter of Williams, where he had never been 
before. Agriculture and commerce then ſpread 
much buſtle and variety over this iſland. There 
were many companies of carpenters, who ſquared 
the trees into logs, and others who were ſawing 
them into planks : carriages came and went along 
the roads: large flocks of oxen and horſes fed in 
the extenſive paſtures, and the fields were filled 
with habitations. The elevation of the ſoil, in ſe- 
veral places, admitted of the cultivation of many 
kinds of European vegetables. You might ſee, 


here and there, harveſts of corn in the plain, beds 


of ſtrawberries in the openings of the woods, and 
| hedges of roſe-trees along the highway. The cool. 
neſs of the air, by giving tenſion to the nerves, 


was even favourable to the health of the whites. 


From theſe heights, ſituated in the middle of the 
iſland, and ſurrounded with thick woods, you can 
diſcover neither the Sea, nor Port-Louis, nor the 
church of Pamplemouſſes, nor any thing which 
could recal to Paul's mind the remembrance of 
Virginia. The very mountains, which preſent dit- 
ferent branches on the fide of Port-Louis, offer 
nothing to view on the fide of Williams-Plain, but 
a long promontory, in a ſtraight and perpendicular 
line, out of which many lofty pyramids of rocks 
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elevate themſelves, and collect the clouds around 
their peaks. 


It was to theſe plains, accordingly, that I con- 
ducted Paul. I kept him continually in action, 


walking with him, in ſun- ſhine, and in rain, by 


day and by night, leading him into the woods, and 


over the freſh ploughed ground, and the fields, in 


order to amuſe his mind by the fatigue of his 
body; and to deceive his reflections by ignorance 


of the place where we were, and of the road which 
| we had left. But the mind of a lover finds, every 


where, traces of the beloved object. The night 


and the day, the calm of ſolitude and the noiſe 
of habitation, nay, time itſelf, which eraſes ſo 


many recolle&ions, brought no relief to his mind. 
Like the needle, touched by the magnet, which is 
to no purpoſe agitated, for as ſoon as it recovers 


a ſtate of reſt, it points to the Pole which attracts 


it: ſo when I aſked Paul, as we wandered about, 
in William's-Plain, „ Whither ſhall we go now?“ 
he turned toward the North, and ſaid : © Theſe 


*are our mountains, let us return thither.” 


I clearly perceived, that all the methods, by 
which I had endeavoured to divert his mind, were 
ineffectual, and that the only reſource now left, 
was to attack the paſſion in itſelf, by employing, 
to this purpoſe, the whole ſtrength of my feeble 

reaſon, 
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reaſon. I, accordingly, replied : “ Yes, theſe are 
te the mountains, where your beloved Virginia once 
« lived, and there is the portrait which you gave 
0 her, and which, in death, ſhe preſſed to her 
c heart, the laſt emotions of which were devoted 
© to thee.” I then preſented to Paul the little 
portrait which he had given Virginia, on the banks 
of the fountain of the cocoa-trees. At fight of 
this, a gloomy joy overſpread his countenance, 
He eagerly ſeized the portrait with his feeblc 
hands, and preſſed it to his lips. Immedaately, 
his breaſt became oppreſſed, and to his blood-ſhot 
eyes the tears ſtarted, but were unable to flow, 


I faid to him: © My ſon, attend to the words 
* of one who is your friend, who was ſo to Virginia, 
&« and who, in the ardor of your expectations, has 
frequently endeavoured to fortify your reaſon 
cc againſt the unforeſeen calamities of human lite. 
* What is it you deplore with ſo much bitterneſs 
* of ſoul? Is it the misfortune which has befallen 
« yourſelf? Is it that which has befallen Virginia!“ 


The misfortune which has befallen yourſelf? 
« Yes, I grant you it has been very ſevere. You 
have loſt the moſt amiable of young women, 
« who would have made the moſt virtuous of 
wives. She had ſacrificed her own intereſts to 
« your's, and preferred you to fortune, as the only 

e recompenle 
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6c recompenſe worthy of her virtue, But how do 
« you know, whether the object, from whom you 


« expected happineſs ſo pure, might not have 
* proved to you the ſource of ſorrows innume- 
ce rable ? She was dowerleſs, and difinherited. You 
«would have had nothing, in future, to ſhare with 


« her, but what the labour of your hands pro- 
« duced. Rendered more delicate by her educa- 
« tion, and more courageous by her very misfor- 
ce tunes, you would have ſeen her daily finking 
« under the weight of the fatigues which ſhe ex- 
« erted herſelf to divide with you. In the event of 
e bringing you children, her troubles and your 
« own would have been greatly increaſed by the 
difficulty of ſupporting alone, with you, your 
aged parents, and a growing family. 


© You may tell me; the Governor would have 
* aſſiſted us: but how do you know, whether, in 
* a colony which ſo often changes it's rulers, you 
© would have always found ſuch men as M. de la 
* Bourdonaye © Whether ſome Governor might not 
have been ſent hither, unpoliſhed and unprin- 
* cipled? Or, whether your wife, in order to ob- 


„ tain ſome miſerable pittance, would not have 


been obliged to cringe to ſuch a man? Either 
* ſhe would have become frail, and ou would 
have been an object of pity, or ſhe would have 
* maintained her honour, and you muſt have re- 
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% mained under the preſſure of poverty: happy, 
« if, on account of her beauty and virtue, you had 
ce not been perſecuted by thoſe very perſons from 
© whom you ſolicited protection. 855 


« You may ſay, I might have enjoyed happineſs 
independent of fortune, by protecting the be- 
loved object, who was attached to me, in pro- 
* portion to her very weakneſs; by conſoling her 
* with my own inquietudes, by making her re- 
joice even in my dejection, and thus cauſing our 
love to increaſe by our mutual ſorrows. Doubt- 
„ leſs, virtue and love do delight in theſe bitter 
*© pleaſures. But ſhe is now no more; there ſtill 
remains to you, however, what, next to your- 
« ſelf, ſhe loved moſt, namely, her own mother 
* and your's, whom, by your inconſolable afflic- 
tion, you are bringing down to the grave. Make 
e it your happineſs to ſuccour them, as it was 
* her's. My fon, beneficence is the happineſs of 
virtue; there is none greater, or more certain, 
ce on the Earth. Projects of pleaſures, of repoſe, 
of enjoyments, of abundance, and of glory, are 
not made for feeble Man, who is only a traveller, 
and a paſſenger, through this World. Behold, 
* how a fingle ſtep toward fortune, has precip! 
e tatea us from one abyſs into another! You op- 
% poſed it, it is true; but who of us did not 
„believe, that the voyage of Virginia would 

«6 terminate 
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« terminate in her own happineſs, and in your's. 


« The invitations of a rich and old relation; the 


advice of a ſenſible Governor; the approbation 
« of a whole colony ; the exhortations and the au- 


66 thority of an eccleſiaſtic, have all concurred in 
nority all CC 


_ « deciding the fate of Virginia. Thus, we ruſh on 
© to our own deſtruction, deceived by the very 
e prudence of thoſe who govern us. It would, 
c doubtleſs, have been better not to believe them, 
te nor to truſt to the opinions and the expectations 
ce of a deceitſul World. But, after all, of fo many 


* men, whom we ſee thus buſily employed in theſe 


« plains ; of ſo many others, who go, in queſt of 
fortune, to the Indies, or who, without leaving 


their own homes, enjoy at their eaſe, in Europe, 
the fruit of the labours of the people here, there 
« is not ſo much as one, who is not deſtined to 
* loſe, ſome day, that which he holds moſt dear ; 
e preatneſs, fortune, wife, children, friends. The 
*© moſt of them have ſuperadded to their loſs, the 


reflection of their own imprudence. But as for 


« you, when you retire within yourſelf, you find 
* nothing to reproach yourſelf with, You have 
* maintained unſhaken fidelity ; in the flower of 


* youth, you have poſſeſſed the prudence of a 


© ſage, in not departing from the ſentiment of 
Nature. Your views, alone, were perfectly le- 
gitimate, becauſe they were pure, ſimple, and 
* diſintereſted, and becauſe you had ſacred rights 
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tc over Virginia, which no fortune could compen- 
& fare. You have loſt her, and it is neither your 
% imprudence, nor your avarice, nor your falſe 
cc vyiſdom, which occaſioned that loſs, but Gopy 
e himſelf, who has employed the paſſions of another, 
to deprive you of the object of your love; Gop, 
| & from whom you receive every thing, who ſees 
< what is proper for you, and whoſe wiſdom has 
e not left you any place for that repentance, and 
« deſpair, which ever follow in the train of thoſe 
„ evils, that we have brought upon ourſelves. 


This is what you can ſay to yourſelf, under 
ce the preflure of your affliction : I have not me- 
&« rited it. Is it, then, the misfortunes of Virginia, 
„her end, her preſent condition, that you de. 
* plore? She has ſubmitted to the decifion re- 
* ſerved for birth, for beauty, and even for em- 
« pires themſelves. The life of Man, with all it's 
« projects, rears itſelf like a little tower, to which 
&« death applies the finiſhing ſtroke. The mo- 
ment ſhe was born, ſhe was condemned to die. 
« Happy, in having reſigned her life before her 
mother, before your's, and before yourſelf; 
that is, in not having ſuffered many deaths be- 
« fore the final one. 


« Death, my ſon, is a bleſſing to all Mankind. 
i the evening of that reſtleſs day which we 
6e call 
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« call life. It is in the ſleep of death, that the 


« diſeaſes, the griefs, the vexations, and the fears, 


« which inceſſantly agitate unhappy mortals, re- 
e poſe for ever. Examine thoſe men who appear 


« the moſt happy, and you will find that they have 


« purchaſed their pretended enjoyments very 


« dearly ; public reſpectability, by domeſtic di- 


« ſtrefles; fortune, by the loſs of health; the 


« rare pleaſure of being beloved, by continual ſa- 


* exifices; and, often, at the cloſe of a life de- 
« yoted to the intereſts of another, they ſee no- 
thing around them but falſe friends, and un- 


« orateful relations. But Virginia was happy to 


« the laſt moment of her's. She was ſo, whilſt 


among us, by thoſe bleſſings which Nature be- 


«* ſtows ; at a diſtance from us, by thoſe of vir- 
tue: even in that dreadful moment when we 


« ſaw her periſh, ſhe was ſtill happy; for, whe- 


« ther ſhe caſt her eyes on a colony, in which ſhe 


« was going to cauſe univerſal deſolation, or upon 


« you, who ruſhed, with ſuch intrepidity, to her 
« afliftance, ſhe clearly perceived how dear ſhe 


was to us all. She was prepared to meet the 
future, by reflecting on the innocence of her 
„ paſt life, and ſhe then received the reward, 


* which Heaven reſerves for virtue, a courage ſu- 
ee perior to danger. She encountered death with 


*'g ſerene countenance. 
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CE My ſon, the Almighty has decreed to virtue, 


ce the power of ſupporting all the events of hu- 
“ man life, in order to let us ſee that it alone can 
« make the proper uſe of them, and find in them 
5 felicity and glory. When He reſerves for it an 
« illuſtrious reputation, he elevates it on a great 
* theatre, and ſets it a- conflicting with death: then, 
« it's courage ſerves as an example, and the re- 
© membrance of it's misfortunes receives a tribute 
&« of tears from poſterity, for ever. This is the 
ce immortal monument reſerved for it, upon a 
globe where every thing paſſes away, and where 
« even the memory of the generality of Kings is 
<« ſpeedily buried in everlaſting oblivion: 


But Virginia exiſts till. Obſerve, my ſon, 
« how every thing on the Earth changes, and that 
&« nothing is loſt: no human {kill can annihilate 


cc the ſmalleſt particle of matter; and could that 


which was rational, ſenſible, ſuſceptible of love, 
&« virtuous, religious, have periſhed, when the ele- 
c ments with which it was inveſted, are not liable 


. « to deſtruction: Ah! if Virginia enjoyed happi- 


* neſs once in our ſociety, how much more does 
* ſhe enjoy now There is a Gop, my ſon; all 
Nature announces it; there is no occaſion to 
e prove it to you. Nothing but the wickednels 
of men could make them deny a juſtice which 
© they contemplate with terror. A ſentiment of 


cc Him 
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« Him is in your heart, in like manner as his 


« works are before your eyes. Can you believe, 
then, that He will leave Ji irginia without a re— 


« compenſe? Can you believe, that the ſame 


« Power, which clothed a ſoul ſo noble, in a form 
« ſo beautiful, in which ſuch divine {kill was clearly 


« perceptible, was not able to have ſaved her from 


the waves? that He, who has arranged the ac- 


*« tual happineſs of Man, by laws of which you 
* are entirely ignorant, could not prepare another 


* for Virginia, by laws equally unknown to you? 
_ & Before we were created, if we had poſſeſſed the 
faculty of thinking, could we have formed any 
e jdea of our future being? And now that we are 
« in this dark and fugitive exiſtence, can we fore- 


« ſee what is beyond death, by which we muſt 


© make our tranſition from it? Has the Al- 
© mighty occaſion, like man, for this little globe 
« of Earth, to ſerve as the theatre of his wiſdom 


e and goodneſs, and is he capable of propagating | 
human life only in the plains of death? There 
*15 not a ſingle drop of water in the Ocean, but 


* what 1s filled with living creatures, which have 


© all a reference to us; and does nothing exiſt 


© for us, among all thoſe ſtars which revolve over 


«© our heads! What, is there no ſupreme Intelli- 
* gence, and divine Goodnels, in any ſpot but 


„ preciſely that where we are; and in thoſe ra- 


* diant and innumerable olobes, in thoſe vaſt 
1 4 „ plains 
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& plains of light which ſurround them, and which 
care never obſcured by darkneſs or tempeſt, do 
you believe there is nothing but empty ſpace, 
ce and an eternal non-exiſtence ! If we, who could 
give nothing to ourſelves, durſt ſet bounds to 
e that Power, from which we have received every 
e thing, we might believe ourſelves to be ſtationed 
© here upon the limits of his empire, where life is 
ever ſtruggling with death, and innocence with 

« tyranny. 


„ Without doubt, there is ſomewhere a place in 
& which virtue receives it's reward. Virginia now 
„is happy. Ah! if, from the abode of angels, 
« ſhe could communicate to you her thoughts, 
„ ſhe would ſay, as ſhe did in her laſt farewel: 


* Oh, Paul, life is only a ſtate of probation. I 


* have been found faithful to the laws of Nature, 


& of love, and of virtue. I croſſed the ſeas in 


& obedience to my relations; J renounced riches 


te to preſerve my fidelity; and I have preferred 


ce death to the violation of modeſty. Heaven has 
« decreed, that the career of my earthly exiſtence 
<« has been ſufficiently filled up. 1 have, for ever, 
* made my eſcape from poverty, from calumny, 
« from tempeſts, and from the painful ſpectacle 
<« of the woes of others. None of thoſe ills which 
e terrify Mankind, can ever, in future, affect me; 


e and yet you ſtill pity me! I am pure, and un- 
cc ſuſceptible 


ll — = Is 
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« ſuſceptible of change, as a particle of light; and 
« you wiſh to recal me to the gloomy night of 
« life! Oh, Paul! Oh, my friend! Call to mind 
« thoſe days of happineſs, when, in the morning, 
« we enjoyed the beauty of the Heavens, rifing 


« with the Sun, on the peaks of theſe rocks, and 
« diffuſing itſelf, with it's radiations, over the bo- 
«© ſom of our foreſts. We experienced a felicity, 


« the cauſe of which we were unable to compre- 
* hend. In our innocent defires, we wiſhed to be 
« all eye, in order to enjoy the rich colours of 
« Aurora ; all ſmell, to inhale the perfume of our 
« flowers; all ear, to liſten to the warbling of our 
birds; all gratitude to acknowledge theſe bleſ- 


„ fings. Now, at the ſource of beauty, whence 


* flows all that is delightful on the Earth, my ſoul 


© immediately taſtes, hears, touches, what it could 
© then perceive only through feeble organs. Ah! 


© what language is capable of deſcribing theſe re- 
* gions of an eternal morning, which I inhabit for 
*ever. Every thing that Omnipotence, and ce- 


« Jeſtial Goodneſs, could create, in order to admise-- 


* niſter conſolation to an unfortunate being; all 


the harmony, which the friendſhip of an in- 


* finite number of beings, partaking of the fame 


* felicity, mingles in our common tranſports, 1 


* now experience without alloy. Support thyſelf, 


© then, in thy ſtate of probation, that thou mayeſt 
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“ increaſe the happineſs of thy Virginia, by a love 
« which knows no bounds, and by a marriage, the 
© torches of which can never be extinguiſhed, 


« There, I will calm thy ſorrows ; there, I will | 
wipe away thy tears. Oh, my friend! my young 
* huſband ! elevate thy ſoul toward infinity, in | 


order to ſupport the miſeries of a moment.” 


My own emotion entirely ſtifled my voice. As 
for Paul, regarding me ſtedfaſtly, he exclaimed : 
« She is no more ! ſhe is no more!” A long, lan- 
guid oppreſſion ſucceeded theſe mournful words; 
then, returning to himſelf, he ſaid : “ Since death 
« is a bleſſing, and Virginia is happy, I will die 
s alſo, that I may again be united to her.” Thus 


the conſolation which I endeavoured to adminiſter, 


only ſerved to aggravate his deſpair. I was like a 
perſon, who wiſhes to ſave his friend, when ſinking 
to the bottom of a river, without his making any 
effort to ſwim. Sorrow had entirely overwhelmed 
him. Alas! the misfortunes of our early age pre- 


pare Man for entering into life, and Paul had never 


experienced them, 


I conducted him back to his habitarion, and | 
there found his mother, and Madame de la Tour, 
in a languid ſtate, which had greatly increaſed ſince 
I left them. Margaret was the moſt broken down. 

Lively 


Ly 


eak 


cal 
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Lively characters, over whom flight troubles ſlide 
eaſily away, are the leaſt able to withſtand heavy 
calamities. | 


She faid to me: * Oh, my kind neighbour! I 
« dreamt to-night, that I ſaw Virginia, clothed in 
«white, in the midſt of bowers and delicious gar- 
ee dens. She ſaid to me: I enjoy a felicity greatly 
«to be envied. Then, ſhe approached Paul, 
« with a joyful air, and carried him away with her. 
« As I was endeavouring to retain my fon, I felt 
« as if I was quitting the Earth myſelf, and that 1 
followed him with a pleaſure inexpreflible. Upon 
« that, I wiſhed to bid farewel to my friend, but 1 
e perceived her coming after us, accompanied by 
« Mary and Domingo. But what is ſtill more ſin- 
« gular, Madame de la Tour has had, this very 
„night, a dream, attended with e ſimilar 
5 circumſtances.” 


I replied : © My friend, I believe that nothing 
happens in the World, without the permiſſion 
of Gop. Dreams ſometimes announce truth.“ 


Madame de la Tour related to me a dream en- 
tirely reſembling this, which ſhe had that ſame 
night, I never obſerved that theſe two ladies 
were 1n the leaſt inclined to ſuperſtition, I was, 
therefore, ſtruck with the co· incidence of their 
dreams, 
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dreams, and I had not the leaſt doubt in my oy 
mind, that they would ſoon be realized. The opi. 
nion, that truth is ſometimes conveyed to us in 
fleep, is univerſally propagated over all the Na. 
tions of the Earth. The greateſt men of antiquiy 

have adopted it; among others, Alexander, Ceſar, 


the Scipios, the two Catos, and Brutus, who were | 


none of them men of weak minds. The Old and 
New Teſtament bave furniſhed us with many in. 
ſtances of dreams which were verified. For ny 
own part, I] have no occafion for any higher proof 
on the ſubject than my own experience; and! 
have found, more than once, that dreams are 
ſometimes warnings, which give us information 
very intereſting to ourſelves. But if any perſon 
ſhall pretend to attack or defend by argument, 
things which tranſcend the powers of human un- 
derſtanding, he undertakes an impoſſibility. How- 
ever, if the reaſon of Man 1s only an image of that 
of the Almighty ; ſince Man is capable of con- 
veying his thoughts to the extremities of the World 
by ſecret and concealed means, why ſhould not 
that Intelligence which governs the World, em- 
ploy fimilar methods in accompliſhing the ſame 
purpoſe ? One friend conſoles another by a letter, 


which travels through a multitude of kingdoms, 


which circulates amidſt the hatred of Nations, and 
communicates joy and hope to one ſingle indivl- 


dual; Why then may not the Sovereign Protector of 
in nocence 
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innocence come, by ſome ſecret means, to the relief 
of a virtuous ſoul, which repoſes confidence in 


him alone? Has he occaſion to employ any exte- 


rior ſign to execute his will; He who acts con- 
tinually, in all his works, by an internal impulſe? 


Why, then, doubt the reality of dreams ? Life, 
filled with fo many vain and tranſitory! projects. 


what is it but a dream 9 


However that may be, thoſe of my unfortunate 
friends were ſoon realized. Paul died two months 


after his beloved Virginia, whoſe name he repeated 


inceſſantly. Margaret expired eight days after her 
lon, with a joy which it is beſtowed only on vir- 


tue to taſte. She took the moſt tender farewel of 


Madame de la Tour, © in the hope,” ſaid ſhe, 
« of a ſweet and eternal re- union. Death is the 
« oreateſt of bleſſings, added ſhe ; © it is highly 
„ defirable. If life be a puniſhment, we ought to 


te wiſh for it's termination; if it be a ſtate of pro- 


* bation, we ought to wiſh it ſhortened.” 


Government took care of Domingo and Mary, 
who were no longer in a condition for ſervice, and 
who did not long ſurvive their miſtreſs. As for 
poor Fidele, he drooped to death nearly about the 
fame time with his maſter. | 


I conducted 
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conducted Madame de la Tow: to my * 
bitation; ſhe ſupported herſelf, in the midſt of 
loſſes ſo terrible, with a greatneſs of ſoul altoge. 
ther incredible. She adminiſtered conſolation to 


Paul and Margaret to the very laſt moment, as if 


ſhe had no diſtreſs but theirs to ſupport. When 
they were no more, ſhe ſpoke to me of them every 
day, as if they had been beloved friends, ſtill in 
the neighbourhood. She ſurvived them, however, 
only a month. As to her aunt, far from reproach- 
ing her with theſe misfortunes, ſhe prayed Gon 
to forgive her, and to appeaſe the dreadful horrors 
of mind with which, we heard, ſhe had been ſeized, 
immediately after ſhe had diſmiſſed Virginia, with 
ſo much barbarity. 


This unnatural relation ſoon met with the pu- 


niſhment due to her cruelty. I heard, by the ſuc- 
ceſſive arrival of ſeveral veſſels, that ſhe was tor- 
mented by the vapours, which rendered life and 
death equally inſupportable. Sometimes, ſhe re- 
proached herſelf with the premature death of her 
charming grand-niece, and with that of her mo- 
ther, which ſoon followed it. Sometimes, ſhe ap- 
plauded herſelf for having diſcarded two unhappy 
wretches, who had diſgraced her family by the 
meanneſs of their inclinations. F requently flying 
into a paſſion at ſight of the great number of mi- 
ſerable people, with which Paris is filled, ſhe ex 
claimed: 
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claimed : © Why do they not ſend theſe idle 
« wretches to periſh in our Colonies?” She added, 


that the ideas of virtue, of humanity, and of reli— 
gion, adopted by all Nations, were nothing but the 
political inventions of their Princes. Then, ſud- 
denly plunging into the oppoſite extreme, ſhe aban- 


doned herſelf to ſuperſtitious terrors, which filled 


her with mortal apprehenſions. She ran about, 
carrying with her vaſt ſums, which ſhe beſtowed 
on the rich monks, who were her ghoſtly directors, 
and entreated them to appeaſe the Dzrty, by the 
ſacrifice of her fortune; as if that wealth, which 
ſhe had denied to the miſerable, could be accept- 
able to the Father of Mankind! Her imagination 


was frequently haunted by deluges of fire, burning 


mountains, or hideous ſpectres wandering before 


her, and calling her by name, with horrible ſcreams. 
She threw herſelf at the feet of her directors, and 


formed, in her own mind, tortures and puniſh- 
ments preparing for her; for Heaven, juſt Hea- 
ven, ſends fearful viſions to harrow up the ſouls of 
the unmerciſul. 


Thus ſhe paſſed ſeveral years, by turns an atheiſt 
and a devotee, equally in horrot of life and of 
death, But what terminated an exiſtence ſo de- 


plorable, was the very thing to which ſhe had ſa- 
crificed the ſentiments of Nature. She had the 
mortification to reflect, that her riches would, after 
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her death, go to relations whom ſhe hated, In 


order to prevent this, ſhe endeavoured to alienate 
the greateſt part of her fortune ; but they, availing 
_ themſelves of the frequent paroxyſms of ſpleen to 
which ſhe was ſubject, had her ſhut up as a luna- 
tic, and her eſtates put in truſt for her heirs. Thus, 
her very riches put the finiſhing ſtroke to her de. 
ſtruction; and as they had hardened the heart of 
her who poſſeſſed them, fo they, in like manner, 
extinguiſhed natural affection in the breaſts of 
thoſe who coveted them. She, accordingly, died; 
and, what filled up the meaſure of her woe, with 
ſo much uſe of her reaſon left, as to know that ſhe 
had been plundered and deſpiſed, by thoſe very 
_ perſons whoſe opinion had directed her all her lite 
long. 


By the ſide of Virginia, and at the foot of the 
ſame bamboos, her friend Paul was laid; around 
them, their tender mothers and their faithful ſer— 
vants. No marble raiſes itſelf over their humble 
graves; no engraved inſcriptions, recording their 
virtues: but their memory will never be effaced 


from the hearts of thoſe who lay under obligations 


to them. Their ſhades have no need of that luſtre, 
which they ſhunned all their life-time ; but if 


they {till intereſt themſelves in what is paſſing on 
the Earth, they, doubtleſs, delight in wandering 


under the ſtraw-covered roofs, where induſtrious 
virtue 
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virtue reſides ; in conſoling poverty diſcontented 
with it's lot; in encouraging, in youthful lovers, 


a laſting flame, a reliſh for the bleſſings of Nature, 


a love of labour, and a dread of riches. 


The voice of the people, which is ſilent reſpect- 


ing the monuments reared to the glory of Kings, 
has beſtowed on ſeveral parts of this iſland, names, 


which will eternalize the loſs of Virginia. You may 


ſee, near the Iſle of Amber, in the middle of the 


ſhelves, a place called, THE SAinT-GERAND'S 
Pass, from the name of the veſſel which perithed 


there, in returning from Europe. The extremity 


of that long point of land, which you ſee about 


three leagues from hence, half- covered with the 
waves of the Sea, which the Saint-Gerand could 


not double, the evening of the hurricane, in order 
to make the harbour, is named Cays-MisroR- 
TUNE ; there, juſt before you, at the bottom of 
this valley, is Tomz-Bay, where the body of 


Virginia was found, buried in the ſand, as if the ſea 


had intended to bear her back to her family, and 


to render the laſt duties to her modeſty, upon the 


lame ſhores which ſhe had honoured with her in- 
nocence. 


Young people ſo tenderly united! Unfortunate 
mothers! Dearly beloved family! Theſe woods 
Which gave you ſhade, theſe fountains, which 

vol. v. 0 flowed. 
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flowed for you, thoſe rocks upon which you re 
poſed together, ſtill lament your loſs. No one, 
ſince you, has dared to cultivate this deſolate ſpot, 
nor rear again theſe humble cottages. Your goats 
have become wild ; your orchards are deſtroyed; 
your birds have flown away ; nothing is now to 
be heard but the cries of the hawk, flying around 
the top of this baſon of rocks. For my part, ſince 
I behold you no longer, I am like a friend ſtrip. 
ped of his friends, like a father who has loſt his 
children, like a traveller wandering along the 
Earth, where I remain in gloomy folitude, 


As he uttered theſe words, the good old man 
| walked away, melting into tears, and mine had 


flowed, more than once, during this melancholy 
relation. | | 


END OF PAUL AND YIRGINIA. 
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S there ate Notes of conſiderable letigth in 
the two following Fragments, I have thought 
it adviſable to transfer them to the end of their re- 
ſpective articles. The uſe of Notes, ſo common 
in modern Books, ariſes, on the one hand, from 
the unſkilfulneſs of Authors, who feel themſelves 
at a loſs how to introduce into their Works, ob- 
ſervations which they conceive to be intereſting ; 
and on the other, from the exceſſive delicacy of 
Readers, who do not like to have their progreſs 
interrupted by 8 


The Ancients, who wrote better than we do, 
never ſubjoined Notes to their text; but they ſtep- 
ped aſide from it, to the right and to the left, ac- 
cording as occaſion required. In this manner 
wrote the moſt celebrated Philoſophers and Hiſto- 
rians of Antiquity, ſuch as Herodotus, Plato, Xeno- 
Phon, Tacitus, the good Plutarch......Their digreſ- 
ſions, if I may be permitted to judge, diffuſe a_ 
very pleaſing variety over their Works. They ſhew 
you a great deal of the country 1n a little time; 
and conduct you by the lakes, over the moun- 
_ tains, through the foreſts ; but never fail to lead 
03 you 
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pou to the mark, and that is no eaſy matter. This 
mode of travelling, however, does not ſuit the 
Authors, nor the Readers, of our times, who are 


diſpoſed to find their way only through the plains, 


In order to fave others, and eſpecially myſelf, ſome 
| part of the intricacies of the road, I have compoſed 
Notes, and ſeparated them from the Text. This 
arrangement preſents a farther accommodation to 
the Reader; he will be ſpared the trouble of pe. 
ruſing the Notes, if he grows tired of the Text. 


FRAGMENT, 


A 
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FRAGMENT, 


BY WAY OF PREAMBLE 


| To 


THE AR Oe 


= A ſoon as they perceived that, after 


an experience of Mankind fo vexa- 


tious, my heart panted only for a life of ſolitude ; 


that I bad embraced principles from which I would f 


not depart; that my opinions reſpect ing Nature 
were contrary to their ſyſtems; that I was not a 


perſon diſpoſed to be either their puffer, or to 


court their protection ; and that, in a word, they 
had embroiled me with my patron, whom they 


frequently abuſed to me, in the view of alienating 


me from him, and to whom they aſſiduouſly paid 


their court; they then became my enemies. A 


great many vices are imputed to the Great; but I 


have always found many more in the Little, who 


ſtudy to pleaſe chem. 


Theſe laſt were too cunning to attack me 


openly, with a Perſonage to whom J had given, in 
94 8 the 


* 
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the very height of my misfortunes, proofs of afriend. 
ſhip ſo diſintereſted. On the contrary, in preſence 
of that gentleman, as well as before myſelf, they 
_ paſſed high encomiums on my principles, and on 
ſome very ſimple acts of moderation, which had 
reſulted from them; but they employed terms ſo 
artfully exaggerated, and appeared ſo uneaſy about 
the opinion which the World would entertain of 
the matter, that it was eaſy to diſcern their great 
object was to induce me to renounce it, and that 
they commended my patience ſo extravagantly, 
only to make me loſe it. Thus they calumniated 
me under the guiſe of panegyric, and deſtroyed 
my reputation in feigning to pity me; like thoſe 
ſorcereſſes of Theſſaly, mentioned by Pliny, who 
| blaſted the harveſts, the flocks, and the huſband- 
men, by ſpeaking good of them. 


I ſeparated myſelf, therefore, from thoſe artful 
men, who continued to juſtify themſelves at my 
_ expenſe, in repreſenting me as a perſon of a miſ- 
truſtful diſpoſition, after having abuſed my con- 
fidence in ſo many different ways. 


Not but that I confider myſelf as reprehenſible 
for a ſenſibility, too acute, to pain, whether phy- 
ſical or moral. A fingle prickle gives me more 
uneaſineſs than the ſmell of a hundred roſes gives 
pleaſure, The beſt company in the World appears 
[0 
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to me intolerable, if I meet in it a ſingle ſelf. im- 
portant, envious, evil-ſpeaking, malignant, per- 
fidious perſon. I am well aware, that people of 
very great worth aſſociate, every day, with perſons 
of all theſe deſcriptions, ſupport them, nay, flatter 
them, and turn them to their own account; but 1 


am well aware, at the ſame time, that theſe ſame 
people of worth bring into Society nothing but the 


jargon of the World; whereas I, for my part, al- 
ways pour out my heart; that they pay deceivers 


in their own coin, and I with all I have, that is to 


ſay, with my ſentiments. Though my enemies 


may repreſent me as of a miſtruſtful character, the 


greateſt part of the errors of my life, eſpecially as 
far as they are concerned, aroſe from an exceſs of 
confidence; and, after all, I would much rather 
have them complain, that I miſtruſted them with- 
out a cauſe, than that they ſhould have had, 
themſelves, any reaſon to be miſtruſtful of me. 


I endeavoured to make friends of the men of an 
oppoſite party, who had expreſſed an ardent incli- 
nation to attract me thither, before I joined it, but 
who, the moment J came over, no longer put any 
value on my pretended merit. When they per- 
ceived that I did not adopt all their prejudices ; 
that J aimed at nothing but the diſcovery of truth; 
that, diſpoſed to malign neither their enemies nor 
my own, I was not a fit perſon to be employed in 

| | | | ens | cabal 
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cabal and intrigue ; that my feeble virtues, which 
they once ſo highly extolled, had procured me no- 
thing lucrative ; and that they were incapable of 


doing harm to any one; in a word, that I no more 


belonged to their fide, than to that of their anta. 
goniſts; they neglected me entirely, and even per- 
ſecuted me in their turn. Thus I found, by ex- 
perience, that in a ſelfiſh and corrupted age, our 


friends meaſure their conſideration of us only by 


that which their own enemies entertain reſpecting 
us, and that they court us, juſt in proportion as 


we can be uſeful, or render ourſelves formidable, 


to them. 1 have every where ſeen confederacies of 
various forts, and I have always found in them the 
fame ſpecies of men. They march, it is true, un- 
der ſtandards of different colours ; but they are al- 


ways thoſe of ambition. They have but one and 


the ſame object in view, namely, to domineer. 
Nevertheleſs, the intereſl of their corps excepted, 
I never met with two of them, w': ſe opinions did 
not differ as much as their faces. What is a ſource 
of joy to the: one, finks the other into deſpair : to 
the one, evidence appears to be abſurdity ; to the 
other, downright abſurdity is evidence. What do 
| ay? In the exact ſtudy which IJ have made of 
men, in the view of finding a comforter among 
them, I have ſeen perſons the moſt renowned, dit- 
fer completely from themſelves, according as it 
was morning or night, as it was before or after 
1 dinner, 
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dinner, as they were in public or in private. Books, 
even thoſe which are moſt eagerly cried up, 


abound with contradictions. Thus, I was made f 


ſenſible, that the diſeaſes of the mind were no leſs 
reduced to ſyſtematic methods of cure, than thoſe 

of the body, and that I had acted very impru- 
dently, in adding the unſkilfulneſs of the phyſicians 


to my own infirmities, as there are more patients, 


of every deſcription, killed by remedies than by 
diſcaſes. 0 


While all this was going on, my calamities had 
not yet attained their final period. The ingrati- 
tude of men, of whom 1 had deſerved better 
things; unexpected family mortifications; the to- 
tal annihilation of my ſlender patrimony, ſcattered 


abroad to the four winds of Heaven, in enterprizes 


undertaken for the ſervice of my Country ; the 


| debts under which I lay oppreſſed, by engage- 


ments of this kind; all my hopes of fortune blaſted 
. theſe combined calamities, made dreadful in- 
roads at once upon my health and my reaſon. 1 


was attacked by a malady to which I had hitherto 


been a ſtranger. Fires, ſimilar to thoſe of light- 


8 ning, affected the organs of viſion. Every object 


1 itſelf to me double, and in motion. Like 


CEdipns, I ſaw two Suns. My heart was not leſs 


diſturbed than my head. In the fineſt day of Sum- 
mer, I could not croſs the Seine, in a boat, with- 
Out 
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out undergoing anxieties unutterable ; even I, whg 
had preſerved my ſoul in tranquillity, amidſt 3 
tempeſt off the Cape of Good-Hope, on board a 
veſſel ſtruck with lightning. If I happened to paſs 
ſimply through a public garden, by the fide of a 
baſon full of water, I underwent ſpaſmodic affec- 
tions of extreme horror. There were particular 
moments, in which I imagined myſelf bitten, 
without knowing how, or when, by a mad dog, 
Much worſe than this had actually befallen me; J 
had been bitten by the tooth of calumny. 


One thing is abſolutely certain, the paroxyſms of 
this malady overtook me only when in the fociety of 


men. I found it intolerable to continue in an apart. 


ment where there was company, eſpecially if the 
doors were ſhut. I could not even croſs an alley in 
a public garden, if ſeveral perſons had got together 


in it. I derived no relief from the circumſtance 


of their being unknown to me; I recollected, that 


I had been calumniated by my own friends, and 


for the moſt honourable actions of my life. When 
I was alone, my malady ſubſided : I felt myſelf 
likewiſe at my eaſe in places where I ſaw children 
only. I frequently went, for this purpoſe, and 
ſeated mylelf by the box of the horſe-ſhoe, in the 
Tuileries, to look at the children playing on the 
graſſy parterre, with the little dogs which friſked 
about them. Theſe were my ſpectacles, and my 
' tournaments, 
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tournaments. Their innocence reconciled me to 
the human ſpecies, much better than all the wit 
of our dramas, and than all the ſentences of our 
Philoſophers. But at ſight of any one walking up 
to the place where | was, I felt my whole frame 
| agitated, and retired, I often ſaid to myſelf: My 
ſole ſtudy has been to merit, well of Mankind; 

| Wherefore, then, am I ſhocked, as often as lee 
them? To no purpoſe did I call in reaſon to my 
aid; my reaſon could do nothing againſt a ma- 
lady which was enfeebling all its powers (1). The 
very efforts which reaſon made to ſurmount it, 
ſerved only to exhauſt her ftill more, becauſe ſhe 

employed them againſt herſelf. Reaſon called, 
not for vigorous exertion, but for repoſe. 


Medicine, it is true, did offer me her aſſiſt- 
ance. She informed me that the focus of my diſ- 
order was in the nerves. I felt it much better 
than ſhe was able to define it to me. But ſuppoſ- 
ing I had not been too poor to avail myſelf of her 
preſcriptions, I had too much experience to put 
any faith in them. Three gentlemen, of my ac- 
quaintance, tormented with the ſame ſpecies of in- 
diſpoſition, died in a ſhort time of three different 
remedies, and theſe, pretended ſpecifics for the cure 
of the nervous diſorder. The firſt, by bathing and 
bleeding; the ſecond, by the uſe of opium; and 

the 
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the third, by that of ether. Theſe two laſt, were 
both celebrated Phyſicians (2), of the Faculty, at 
Paris, both of high reputation for their medical 
writings, and particularly on the ſubject of nervous 
affections. 3 


I diſcovered afreſh, but for this once by the ex. 
perience of another, what an illuſion I had prac- 
tiſed upon myfelf, in expecting the cure of my 
complaints from men; I diſcovered how vain their 
opinions and their doctrines were, and what a filly 
part I had been acting through the whole courſe 
of my life, in rendering myſelf miſerable, while! 
exerted myſelf to promote their happineſs, and in 
maiming myſelt to procure eaſe for others. 


Nevertheleſs, from the multitude of the calami- 
ties which oppreſſed me, I derived a powerful mo- 
tive to refignation. On comparing the good and 
the ill with which our fleeting days are ſo {trangely 
_ variegated, I caught a glimpſe of a moſt important 
truth, not generally known : namely, that Nature 
produces nothing which deſerves to be hated ; and 
that her Author, having placed us in a career 
which mult, of neceſſity, terminate in death, has 
furniſhed us with as many reaſons for being re- 

conciled to the thoughts of diſſolution, as for che- 
55 riching the love of life. 
0 All 
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All the branches of human life are mortal, like 
the trunk. Our fortunes, our reputation, our 


friendſhips, our loves, all the moſt endeared ob- 


jects of our affection, periſh oftener than once be- 
fore we ourſelves die; and if the moſt fortunate 
deftinies were diſplayed, with all the calamities 
which have attended them, they would appear to 
us like thoſe ſtately oaks which embelliſh the 
earth with their ſpreading branches, but which 
rear others, of {till greater ſize, toward Heaven, 
ſtruck with the lightning. 


For my own part, a feeble ſhrub, ſhattered by 
ſo many tempeſts, nothing more remained to me 

that could be loſt. Perceiving, beſides, that I had 
| henceforth nothing to hope, either from others, 
or from myſelf, J committed myſelf to Gop alone, 
and engaged my promiſe to Him, never to expect 
any thing eſſential to my happineſs, from any one 
man in particular, to whatever extremity 1 might 
chance to be reduced, and of whatever Kind it 
might be. 


My confidence was acceptable to Him, of whom 
no one ever implored aſſiſtance in vain. The firſt- 
fruit of my reſignation, was the calming of my 
woes. My ſolicitudes were lulled to reſt, as ſoon 
as | ceaſed to ſtruggle againſt them. Very ſoon 
after, there dropped into my lap, without the 


ſlighteſt 
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lighteſt ſolicitation, by the credit of a perſon whom 
I did not know (3), and in the department of a 
Miniſter to whom I had never been uſeful, an an- 
nual gratuity from his Majeſty, Like Virgil, 1 
partook of the bread of Auguſtus. The benefit waz 


of moderate value; it was given from year to year; | 


it was uncertain ; depending on the pleaſure of a 
| Miniſter, very liable himſelf to ſudden revolutions, 
on the caprice of intermediate perſons, and on the 
malignity of my enemies, who might, ſooner or 
later, get it intercepted by their intrigues. But 
having reflected on the ſubject for a little, I found 
that providence was treating me preciſely in the 


fame way in which the Human Race, in general, 


zs treated, on whom Heaven beſtows, ſince the be- 
ginning of the World, in the crops of the harveſt, 


only an annual ſubſiſtence, uncertain, borne on 
hherbage continually battered by the winds, and 
expoſed to the depredations of birds and inſets, 


But it diſtinguiſhed me, in à very advantageous 

manner, from the greateſt part of Mankind, in 
that my crop coſt me no ſweating nor labour, and 
left me the complete exerciſe of my liberty. 


| The firſt uſe I made of it was to withdraw from 
perfidious men, whom I no longer needed to im- 


portune. As ſoon as I ſaw them no more, my ſoul 


was reſtored to tranquillity. Solitude is a lofty 


mountain, from whence they appear of a very di- 


minutive 
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minutive ſize. Solitude, however, was rather ini- 


mical to my condition, in diſpoſing the mind too 
intenſely to meditation. To F. F. Rouſſeau I ſtand | 
indebted for the re-eſtabliſhment of my health. I 


had read in his immortal productions, among 


other natural truths, that Man was made to act, 
and not to meditate, Hitherto, I had exerciſed 


my mind, and ſuffered my body to reſt; I now 
inverted the order of that regimen : I exerciſed the 


body, and gave repoſe to the mind. I renounced 


the greateſt part of books. I threw my eyes 
upon the Works of Nature, which ſpake, to all my 
ſenſes, a language which neither time nor nations 


have it in their power to alter. My Hiſtory, and 
my Journals, were the herbage of the fields and 


meadows. My thoughts did not painfully go 
forth in queſt of them, as in the caſe of human 


ſyſtems ; but their thoughts quietly ſought out 


me, under a thouſand engaging forms. In theſe I 


ſtudied, without effort, the laws of that univerſal 


Wiſdom, with which I had been ſurrounded from 


the cradle, and on which I had hitherto beſtowed 


a very ſuperficial attention. I purſued the traces 
of them in every part of the World, by reading 
books of Travels. Theſe were the only modern 
books for which I retained a reliſh, becauſe they 
tranſported me into other ſocieties than that in 
which I was unhappy, and, eſpecially, becauſe they 
lpake to me of the various Works of Nature. 


vol. v. v 5 By 


Fas, 
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By means of them I was taught, that there is, 


in every part of the Earth, a portion of happineſs 
for all men, of which, almoſt univerſally, they are 
deprived ; and that though in a ſtate of war, from 
our political order which diſunites them, they were 
in a ſtate of peace, in the order of Nature, who 


invites them to approximation. Theſe conlolatory 


meditations re- conducted me, inſenſibly, to my 
ancient projects of public felicity ; not to execute 


them in perſon, as formerly, but, at leaſt, to com- 


poſe an intereſting picture of it. The ſpeculation 


ſimply, of a general happineſs, was now ſufficient | 


for my individual felicity. I likewiſe reflected, 
that my imaginary plans might one day be realized 
by men more fortunate than myſelf, This deſire 
redoubled in me, at fight of the miſerable beings 
of which our ſocieties conſiſt, I felt, above all, 
from the privations which I myſelf had undergone, 
the neceſlity of a political order conformable to 


the order of Nature. In a word, I compoſed one 


after the inſtinct, and the demands, of my own 
heart, 


Enabled by my own travels, and ſtill more by 
reading thoſe of others, to ſele& on the ſurface of 
the Globe, a ſituation proper for tracing the plan 
of a happy ſtate of Society, I fixcd it in the boſom 
of South-America, on the rich and deſert ſhores 
of che river of the Amazons. 


I extended 
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I extended myſelf, in imagination, over the face 
of thoſe immenſe foreſts. There I conſtructed 
forts; I cleared large tracks of land; I covered 
them with copious harveſts, and with orchards pre- 
ſenting overflowing crops of all the fruits foreign 
to Europe. There I offered an aſylum to the men 
of all Nations, the individuals of which I had ſeen 
in diſtreſs. There 1 planted the men of Holland 
and of Switzerland, who have no territory in their 
own Country; and Ruſſians deſtitute of the means 
of eſtabliſhing themſelves in their vaſt folitudes 
at home ; Engliſhmen tired of the convulſions of 
their popular liberty, and Italians, of the lethargy 
of their ariſtocratical governments; Pruſſians 
ſick of their military deſpotiſm, and Poles, of their 
republican anarchy ; Spaniards, of the intolerance 
of religious opinions, and Frenchmen, of the le- 
vity of theirs; Knights of Malta and A'gerines ; 
the peaſantry of Bohemia, Poland, Ruſſia, Franche- 
Comte, Lower Brittany, eſcaped from the tyranny 
of their compatriots ; the runaway Negro flaves of 
our barbarous colonies; the protectors, and the pro- 
tected, of all Nations; courtiers, gownmen, ſcho— 
lars, ſoldiers, merchants, financiers; every un- 
fortunate wretch tormented with the maladies of 
European, African, and Afiatic opinions, all of 
them, with very few exceptions, aiming at mutual 
oppreſſion, and re- acting upon each other, by vio- 
lence or cunning, impiety or ſuperſtition. 

P 2 | They 
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They abjured the national prejudices which had 
rendered them, from the womb, the enemies of 
other men ; and eſpecially that which 1s the ſource 
of all the animoſities of the Human Race, and 
which Europe inſtils, with the mother's milk, into 
each of her ſons—the deſire of being the firſt. 
They adopted, under the immediate protection of 
the AuTHoR of Nature, the principles of univerſal 
| toleration ; and by that act of general juſtice, they 
fell back, without interruption, into the uncon- 
ſtrained exerciſe of their particular character. The 
Dutchman there purſued agriculture and com- 
merce, into the very boſom of the moraſles ; the 
Swiſs, up to the ſummit of the rocks, and the Ruſ- 
ſian, dexterous in managing the hatchet, into the 
very centre of the thickeſt foreſts. The Engliſh- 
man there addicted himſelf to navigation, and to the 
uſeful arts, which conſtitute the ſtrength of States; 
the Italian, to the liberal arts, which raiſe them to 
a flouriſhing condition; the Pruſſian, to military 
exerciſes; the Poles to thoſe of horſemanſhip; the 
reſerved Spaniard, to the talents which require 
firmneſs; the Frenchman, w thoſe which render 
life agreeable, and to the ſocial inſtinct, which qua- 
lifies him to be the bond of union among all Na- 
tions. All thele men, of opinions ſo very diffe- 
rent, enjoyed, through the. medium of toleration, 
an inter- communication of every thing that was 
beſt in their ſeveral characters, and tempered the 
detects 
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defects of one, by the redundancies of another. 


Thence reſulted, from education, from laws, and 
from habit, a combination of arts, of talents, of 
virtues, and of religious principles, which formed, 
of the whole, but one ſingle people, diſpoſed to 
exiſt, internally, in the moſt perfect harmony, to 
reſiſt every external invader, and to amalgamate 
with all the reſt of the Human Race. 


I committed, then, to writing, all the ſpecula- 
tions which I had purſued on this ſubject; but 


when I attempted to put them together, in order 


to form to myſelf, and to convey to others, the 
idea of a republic, modelled conformably to the 


Laws of Nature, I perceived that, after all the la- 


bour I had beſtowed, I never could make the illu- 
fon paſs on any one reaſonable being. 


Plato, it is true, in his Atlantis, Xenophon in his 
Cyropedia, Fenelon in his Telemachus, have de- 
picted the felicity of various political Societies, 
which have, perhaps, never exiſted; but by means 
of blending their fiions, with hiſtorical tradi- 
tions, and throwing them back into ages remote, 
they have beſtowed on them a ſufficient air of pro- 
bability, to induce a Reader poſſeſſed of indul- 


gence, to receive as realities, recitals which he has 


no longer the power of ſupporting by facts. This 
vas by no means the caſe with my Work. I there 
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went on the ſuppoſition, in modern times, and in 
a well-known part of the Globe, of the exiſtence of 
a very conliderable People, formed almoſt entirely 


of the miſerable refuſe of the European Nations, 


exalted, all at once, to the higheſt degree of feli- 
city; and this rare phenomenon, ſo worthy of, at 


leaſt, the curioſity of Europe, ceaſed to produce 
any illuſion, as ſoon as it was certain that it had 
no real exiſtence, Beſides, the ſcantineſs of theory 


which I had procured, reſpecting a country ſo dif. 
ferent from ours, and fo ſuperficially deſcribed by 


travellers, could have furniſhed to my pictures 


only a falſe colouring, and very indiſtinct features, 


I relinquiſhed, then, my political veſſel, though 
J had laboured upon her for ſeveral years, with 
unwearicd perſeverance, Like the canoe of Ho 
binſon Cruſoe, 1 left her in the foreſt where I had 
moulded her, for want of power to put her in 


motion, and to carry her along the tide of human 
opinions. 


To no purpoſe did my imagination perform the 


tour of the Globe. Amidſt ſo many ſites preſented, 
for the happineſs of Man, by Nature, I could not 
ſo much as find where to put down the 1lJuſory 
habitation of a People, happy in conformity to 
her Laws; for neither the republic of St. Paul, 
near to Braſil, formed of banditti who made war 

upon 


upon the whole World; nor the evangelical aſſo- 
ciation of Milliam Penn, in North-America, which 


goes not even ſo far as to act upon the defenſive, 
againſt their enemies; nor the conventual redemp- 
tions (4) of the Jeſuits in Paraguay; nor the vo- 
luptuous iſlanders of the South-Sea, who, in the 


very lap of ſenſuality, offer up human facrifices (5), 
appeared to me the proper repreſentatives of a 
People making a right uſe, in the ſtate of Nature, 
of all their faculties, Phyſical and moral. 


Beſides, though theſe fraternities preſented to 
me certain republican images, the firſt was a ſtate 


of downright anarchy; the ſecond, ſimply an aſ- 
ſociation, under the protection of the State in 
which it was contained; and the other two formed 


bereditary ariſtocracies merely, under which a par- 


ticular claſs of citizens, having reſerved all power 
to itſelf, even to the diſpoſal of the national ſub- 
ſiſtence, kept the People at large in a ſtate of per- 
petual tutelage, without the poſſibility of their 
ever emerging from the claſs of Neophytes, or of 
Toutous (o). 


My ſoul, finding no complacency in ages pre- 
ſent, winged it's way toward the ages of Antiquity, 
and alighted, firſt of all, among the Nations of 


Arcadia. 
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This happy portion of Greece, preſented to me 
_ climates and ſituations fimilar to thoſe which are 
diſperſed over the reſt of Europe. I could faſhion 
them, at leaſt, into pictures variegated, and poſeſ. 
ſing the advantage of reſemblance. It was filled 
with mountains of conſiderable elevation, ſome of 


which, ſuch as that of Phoe, covered with ſnow all 


the year round, rendered it fimilar to Switzerland, 
On the other hand, it's moraſſes, ſuch as that of 
Stymphale, gave it, in this part of it's territory, a 
reſemblance to Holland. It's vegetables, and it's 
animals, were the ſame with thoſe which are ſcatter- 
ed over the ſoil of Italy, of France, and of the North 
of Europe. It produced olive-trees, vines, apple- 
trees, corn of all kinds, paſture; foreſts of oaks, 
of pines, and of firs; oxen, horſes, ſheep, goats, 
Wolves. . The occupations of the Arcadians were 
the ſame with thoſe of our peaſantry. They were 
clafled into huſbandmen, ſhepherds, vine. dreſſers, 
huntſmen. But in this they differed widely from 
ours, they were very warlike externally, and very 
peaceable at home. As ſoon as the State was me 
naced with war, they voluntarily appeared for it's 
defence, every man at his proper charge. There 
was a conſiderable proportion of Arcadians among 
the ten thouſand Greeks, who, under the com- 
mand of Xenophon, effected the famous retreat out 
of Perſia, They were much devoted to religion; 
for 
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for moſt of the Gods of Greece were natives of 
their Country; Mercury, on Mount Cyllene ; Ju- 
piter, on Mount Lyceum; Pan, on Mount Mena- 
Jus, or, according to others. amidſt the foreſts of 


Mount Lyceum, where he was worſhipped with 


ſingular devotion. Arcadia, too, was the theatre 
on which Hercules exhibited the moſt aſtoniſhing 


of his laborious atchievements. 


With thoſe ſentiments of patriotiſm and of reli- 
gion, the Arcadians blended that of love, which 
has, at length, acquired the aſcendant, as the prin- 
cipal idea which that People have left us of them- 
ſelves. For, political and religious inſtitutions 


vary, in every Country, with the lapſe of ages, and 
are peculiar to it; but the Laws of Nature are of 


all periods*of time, and intereſt all Nations. Hence 
it has come to paſs, that the Poets, ancient and 
modern, have repreſented the Arcadians as a Na- 
tion of amorous ſhepherds, who excelled in Poetry 
and Muſic, which are, in all countries, the expreſ- 
five languages of love. Virgil, in particular, fre- 
quently celebrates their talents, and their rural fe- 
licity. In his ninth Eclogue, which breathes the 
gentleſt melancholy, he thus introduces Gallus, 
the ſon of Pollio, inviting the Arcadian ſwains, to 
deplore with him the loſs of his miſtreſs Lycoris : 


Cantabitis, 
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Cantabitis, Arcades, inquit, 
Montibus hæc veſtris. Soli cantare periti, 
Arcades. O mihi tum quam molliter oſſa quieſcent, 
Veſtra meos olim ſi fiſtula dicat amores ! 
Atque utinam ex vobis unus, veſtrique fuiſſem 
Aut cuſtos gregis, aut maturæ vinitor uvæ * 


e Tou mall ſing,” ſays he, © O ye Arcadians, 


« theſe plaintive ſtrains of mine, on your own 


mountains. Arcadians, you alone are {killed in 

„ ſong. O, how ſoftly ſhall my bones repoſe, if 
your pipe ſhall one day immortalize my unfor- 
© tunate loves! And would to Heaven I had been 
© one of you, though in the humble ſtation of a 


« ſhepnerd's boy, or of a grape: -gatherer in the 


«© vineyard.” 


Gallus, the ſon of a Roman Conſul, in the age 


of Augustus, conſiders the condition of the Arca- 
dian ſwains as ſo enviable, that he preſumes not 
to aſpire to the felicity of being among them a 


* To your lov'd mountains, and your verdant plains, 

Repeat, Arcadians, theſe my love-lorn ſtrains. 

In magic numbers you alone excel. 
Lull'd to ſoft reſt my lifeleſs limbs ſhall dwell, 
Should your ſweet notes immortalize my flame, 
And give, to Gallus dead, a deathleſs name. 

Oh, had I been, of you, ſome ſhepherd's ſwain ! 
Or cull'd the grape; or reap,d the golden grain! 


proprietary 
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proprietary ſhepherd, or the dreſſer of a vineyard 
which he could call his own, but only to that of a 
imple keeper of cattle: cuſtos gregis; or of one 
of thoſe hireling labourers, whom they accidentally 
picked up, as they went on their way, to aſſiſt in 
treading out the ripened cluſters : Mature vinilor 
1. 


Virgil abounds in ſuch delicate ſhades of ſenti— 
ment, which totally diſappear in tranſlations, and 
eſpecially 1n mine. 


Although the Arcadians paſſed a conſiderable 
part of their life in ſinging, and in making love, 
Virgil does not repreſent them as an effeminate 
race of men. On the contrary, he aſſigns to them 
ſimple manners, and a particular character of force, 
of piety, and virtue, which is confirmed by all the 
Hiſtorians who have made mention of them. He 
introduces them as acting a very diſtinguiſhed 
and important part, in the origin of the Roman 
empire; for when Eneas ſailed up the Tiber, in 
the view of forming alliances with the Nations 
who inhabited the ſhores of that river, he found, 
at the place of his diſembarkation, a ſmall city, 
called Pallanteum, after the name of Pallas, ſon to 
Evander, King of the Arcadians, who had built it. 
This city was afterwards encloſed within the pre- 
cinct of the city of Rome, to which it ſerved as 

It's 
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it's firſt fortreſs. For this reaſon it is, that Vie pil 
denominates King Evander the Founder of the 
Roman fortreſs : 


Rex Evandrus, Romeane Senne arcis. 
| Enztp. Lis, viii. Ver, 515 


I feel an irrefiſtible propenſity to inſert, in this 
place, ſome paſſages of the Eneid, which have a 
direct relation to the manners of the Arcadians, 
and which diſcover, at the ſame time, their in- 
fluence on thoſe of the Roman People. I am 
abundantly ſenſible, that I ſhall give but a very 
indifferent tranſlation of thoſe paſſages, as I have 
done of all the Latin quotations already introduced 
into my Book; but the delicious poeſy of Virgil 
will indemnify the Reader for my bad proſe, and 
gratify the taſte which it will inſpire into myſelf, 
of what is natural to me. This digreſſion, beſides, 
is by no means foreign to the general plan of this 
Work. [I ſhall produce in it, various examples 
| of the power ful effects ariſing from conſonances 
and contraſts, which I have conſidered, in my pre- 
ceding Studies, as the firſt moving principles of 
Nature. We {hall ſee that, after her example, 
Virgil abounds with them, and that they alone are 
the cauſe of the harmony of his ſtyle, and of the 
magic of his pictures. 
| Firſt, 


— 
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Firſt, Eneas, by command of the God of the 
Tiber, who had appeared to him in a dream, 
comes to ſolicit the alliance of Evander, in order to 
his making good an eſtabliſhment in Italy. He 
avails himſelf of the anciently allied origin of their 
families, which both deſcended from Atlas ; the 
one by Electra; the other by Maia. Evander 
makes no reply on the ſubje& of this genealogy ; 
but at fight of Eneas, he recollects, with delight, 
the features, the voice, and the addreſs of Anchiſes, | 
whom he had, ſo long before, entertained in his 
palace, within the walls of Pheneum, when that 
Prince, on his way to Salamis, with Priam, who 
was going to viſit his ſiſter Hefore, took the cold 
mountains of Arcadia in his road : 


Ut te fortiſſime Teucrim 
Accipio agnoſcoque libens! ut verba parentis 
Et vocem Anchiſe magni vultumque recordor ! 
Nam memini Heſiones viſentem regna ſororis 
Laomedontiadem Priamum, Salamina petentem 
Protinus Arcadiæ gelidos inviſere fines “. 
- EN EID. B. viii. L. 154—159. 
* On all thy features how I dwell with joy! 
Welcome, thrice welcome, glorious Prince of Troy! 
How in thy face, my ancient friend'T ſee ! 
Anchiſes looks, and lives, and ſpeaks in thee ! 
Well I recall great Priam's ſtately port, 
When once he ſought his royal ſiſter's court 
On Salaminian ſhores, with all his train; 
And took his way through our Arcadian plain. 
TRE | | Piry, 
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Evxvander was then in the flower of his age; he 
felt an ardent deſire to join his hand in friendſhip 
to that of Anchiſes : dextrd conjungere dextram. He 
calls to mind the tokens of friendſhip which he 
had received of him, and his preſents, among which 
were two bridles, bitted with gold, now made over 
to his ſon Pallas, as ſymbols, no doubt, of the pru- 
dence ſo neceſſary to a young Prince: i 


Frænaque bina, meus quæ nunc habet, aurea, Pallas &. 


Zxe1, B. viii. L. 168, 


And he immediately adds: 


Ergo et quam petitis, juncta eſt mihi fœdere dextra: 
Et lux cùm primum terris ſe craſtina reddet, 
Auxilio lætos dimittam, opibuſque juvabo 9. 


ENEID, B. viii. L. 169—171, 


« My right hand, then, has ſealed, from that 
„day, the alliance which you now ſolicit; and 


* On me, at parting, generous he beſtow'd 
Two golden bridles, that refulgent glow'd, 
(A glorious preſent, by my ſon poſſeſt;) 
With a rich quiver and embroider'd veſt. : 

8 PITT, 


+ The peace you aſk, we give; our friendſhip plight, 
And, ſoon as morn reveals the purple light, 
With our confederate troops, a martial train, 


Safe I'il diſmiſs thee from theſe walls again. 
| Pirr. 
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« 25 ſoon as to-morrow's dawn ſhall re-viſit the 
« Earth, I will joyfully diſmiſs you to the field, 
te with the ſuccours which you aſk, and will ſup- 
port you to the utmoſt extent of my ability.“ 


Thus Evander, though a Greek, and, conſe- 
quently, a natural enemy to the Trojans, gives his 
aid to Eneas, purely from the recollection of the 
friendſhip which he entertained for his ancient 
gueſt Anchiſes. The hoſpitality which he had for- 
merly expreſſed to the father, determines him now 
to ſupport the ſon. Tt 7 
It is not foreign to my ſubject to remark in this 
place, to the honour of Virgil, and of his heroes, 
Ihat as often as Eneas, under the preſſure of cala- 
mit /, is reduced to the neceſſity of having recourſe 
ta the aſſiſtance of ſtrangers, he never fails to remind 
them of either the glory of Troy, or of ancient fa- 
mily alliances, or to urge ſome other political rea- 
lon, calculated to intereſt them in his favour ; but 
thole who tender him their ſervices, are always 
induced to act thus from motives of virtue. When 
thrown by the tempeſt on the Lybian ſhore, Dido 
is determined to afford him an aſylum, by a ſenti- 
ment ſtill more ſublime than the recollection of any 
particular - hoſpitality, highly reſpected as it was 
among the ancients; but by the general intereſt 
Which we take in the miſerable. In order to ren- 

der 
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der the effect of this more dignified, and more af. 
fecting, ſhe applies to herſelf the need of it, and 
reverberates from her own heart, on the Trojan 
Prince, only the fame degree of ſympathy which 
ſhe demands for herſelf. Theſe are her words: 


Me quoque per multos ſimilis fortuna labores 
Jactatam, hac demum voluit conſiſtere terra. 
Non ignara mali, miſeris ſuccurere diſco *. 
Dn EN EID. B. i. L. 632634. 


« A fortune ſimilar to thine, after having pur. 
ec ſued me too, through diſtreſſes innumerable, per- 
* mitted me, at length, to form a ſettlement on 
« theſe ſhores. Nurtured myſelf in the ſchool of 


« adverſity, I am inſtructed to ſuccour the mi- 


« ſerable.” 

Virgil uniformly prefers natural to political rea- 
ſons, and the intereſt of Mankind to national in- 
tereſts. Hence it comes to paſs that his Poem, 
though compoſed to diffuſe the particular glory of 
the Roman People, intereſts the men of all ages, 
and of all Nations. 185 N 


** My wanderings and my fate reſembling yours, 
At length I ſettled on theſe Lybian ſhores ; 
And, touch'd with miſeries myſelf have known, 


J view, with pity, woes ſo like my own. 
RG | PiTT, 
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To return to King Evander : He was employed 


in offering a ſacrifice to Hercules, at the head of 


his Arcadian Colony, at the time Eucas landed. 
After having engaged the Trojan Chief, and his 


attendants, to partake of the ſacred banquet, which 
his arrival had interrupted, he inſtructs his gueſt 


in the origin of this ſacrifice, by relating to him 
the hiſtory of the robber Cacus, whom Hercules 
put to death, in a cavern adjoining to the Aven— 
tine Mount. He preſents him with a tremendous 
picture of the combat of the ſon of Jupiter, with 
that flame · vomiting monſter ; he then adds: 


* Ex illo celebratus honos, lætique minores 
Servavere diem: primuſque Patitius auctor, 
Et domus Herculei cuſtos Pinaria ſacri, 
Hanc aram luco ſtatuit : quæ maxima ſemper 
Dicetur nobis, et erit quæ maxima ſemper. 
Quare agite, O juvenes, tantarum in munere laudum, 
Cingite fronde comas, et pocula porgite dextris; 
Communemque . vocate deum, et data vina volentes. 
| | Dixerat 4 


From that bleſt hour th' Arcadian tribes beſtow'd 
| Theſe ſolemn honours on their guardian God. . 
 Patitins | fir {t, his gratitude to prove, 

5 in the ſhady grove; 
And wich the old Pinarian ſacred line, 

Theſe altars rais'd, and paid the rites divine, 
Rites, which our ſons for ever ſhall maintain; 
And ever ſacred ſhall the grove remain. 

Come then, with us to great Acides pray, 
And crown your beads, and ſolemnize the day, 
vol. v. 8 Invoke 
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Dixerat : Hercxl-d bicolor cùm populus umbri 

Velavitque comas, foliiſque innexa pependit: 

Et ſacer implevit dextram ſcyphus. Ocins omnes 

In menſam læti libant, divoſque precantur. 

Devexo interea proprior fit veſper Olympo: 

Jamque ſacerdotes, primuſque Potitius, ibant. 

Pellibus in morem cincti, flammaſque ferebant: 
Inſtaurant epulas, et menſæ grata ſecunde _ 
Dona ferunt : cumulantque oneratis Jancibus aras, 
Tum Salii ad cantus, incenſa altaria circum, 
Populeis adſunt evincti tempora ramis. 

| AED. B. viii. L. 268280 


« From that period this ſacred feſtival has been 


« celebrated, and exulting poſterity hails the n re- 


In voke our common God with hymns divine, 
And from the goblet pour the generous wine. 
He ſaid, and with the poplar's ſacred boughs, 
Like great Alcides, binds his hoary brows ; 


With him, the gueſts the holy rite purſue, 
And on the board the rich libation threw. 

Now from before the riſing ſhades of night, 
Roll'd down the ſteep of Heav'n, the beamy light. 
Clad in the fleecy ſpoils of ſheep, proceed 
The holy prieſts ; Poritius at their head. 
With flaming brands and offerings, march the train, 
And bid the hallow'd altars blaze again; 

With care the copious viands they diſpoſe ; 
And for their gueſts a ſecond banquet roſe. 
The fires curl high; the Salii dance around 
To ſacred ſtrains, with ſhady poplars crown'd. 


Rais'd the crown'd goblet high, in open view: 


6c turn 


P13. 
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« tyrn of the annual day. Potitius has the honour 
« of having firſt inſtituted it, and the Pinarian 
Family, to whom belongs the direction of this 
« ſolemn ſervice, in honour of Hercules, reared 
« this altar in the ' hallowed grove: which ever 


« ſhall be called, and, in my eſteem, ever ſhall be, 
the moſt Venerable of Altars. Come on, then, 
my young friends from Troy, in grateful re- 


« membrance of merit ſo exalted, erown your 
© brows with the foliage of his favourite tree, put 
« your right-hand to the goblet ; invoke a deity 
« who ſhall be our common protector, and pour 


* out your joyful libations of the juice of the 


grape. He ſaid, and inſtantly a poplar-branch 


* of double-coloured foliage, from the Herculean 
«tree, ſhaded his hoary locks, and, in twiſted 


* ſprigs, hung gracefully down from his temples : 
The ſacred bowl filled his right-hand. With 


* holy ardor every one immediately poured his 


* bation on the table, and preferred his prayer. 


* Meanwhile, the Star of Evening began to ap- 

* pear, the harbinger of approaching night: and 
* now a proceſſion of Prieſts, Potitins led the 
* train, moved along, dreſſed, as the order of the 
* feaſt required, in the fleecy ſkins of the flock, 
*and with flaming torches in their hands. The 
* banquet is renewed, and the grateful delicacies 
Q 2 | | | | 66 of | 
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ce of a ſecond table are ſerved up: while the altar, 
are loaded with piles of rich offerings. The Sa. 
6e lians advance, their brows adorned with boughs 
* of poplar, and ſurround the blazing altars, with 
« feſtive ſongs and dances.” 


Every circumſtance, here detailed by the Poet, 
is far from being a mere poetical fiction, but a real 
tradition of the Roman Hiſtory. According to 
Titus Livius, in the firſt Book of his Hiſtory, P-. 

litius and Pinarius were the Chiefs of two illuſtrious 
Roman Families. Evander inſt ructed them in the 

ritual of the worſhip to be paid to Hercules, and 
committed the conduct of it to their charge. Their 
poſterity enjoyed the dignity of this prieſthood, 
down to the cenſorſhip of Appius Claudius. The 
altar of Hercules, Ara Maxima, was at Rome, be- 
tween the Aventine and the Palatine mountains, 
in the open place called, Forum Boarium. The Sa- 
lians were the Prieſts of Mars, inſtituted by Numa, 
to the number of twelve. Virgil proceeds on the 
' ſuppoſition, according to ſome commentators, 
that they had exiſted ever ſince the days of King 
Evander, and that they ſung in the facrifices of 
Hercu es. But there is a great appearance of pro- 
bability, that Virgil in this, likewiſe, followed the 
Hiſtorical tradition; for we know how carefully 
he collected, with a kind of religious ardor, even 
| | the 
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the ſlighteſt prognoflics, and the moſt frivolous 
predictions, to which he aſſigned a firſt-rate im- 
portance, the moment that they appeared in any 
reſpect connected with the foundation of the Ro- 
man Empire. 5 85 7 


Rome was indebted, then, to the Arcadians, 
for her principal religious uſages. She was ſtill 


farther indebted to them for others, much more 
intereſting to humanity; for Plutarch derives one 
of the etymologies of the name Patriciaus, an order 


eſtabliſhed by Romulus, from the word * Patroci- 


* mum, which means patronage, or protection 
* and this word is uſed, to this day, in the ſame 
« ſenſe, becauſe one of the leading men who ac- 


% compamed Evander into Italy was named Pa- 


« zronus, who, being a perſon noted for a character 
* of beneficence, and for granting ſupport to the 


© poorer and more oppreſſed clals of Mankind, 


e communicated his name to that office of hu- 
© manity.” 


The ſacrifice and the banquet of /vanger, ter- 


minated in a hymn to the honour of Hercules. I 
cannot reſiſt the inclination which I feel to inſert 


it here, in order to make it appear, that the ſame 
people who ſung ſa melodioully the loves of ſhep- 
herds, were equally capable of celebrating the vir- 
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tues of Heroes ; and that the ſame Poet, who, in 
his Eclogues, tunes ſo ſweetly the rural pipe, can 
blow as vigorouſly the epic trumpet. 


* Hic juvenum chorus, ille ſenum, qui carmine laudes 
Herculeas et facta ferunt : ut primum novercæ 
Monſtra manu geminoſque premens eliſerit angues ; 
Ut bello egregias idem disjecerit urbes, 
Trojamque, Æchaliamque: ut duros mille labores 
Rege ſub Euryſtheo, fatis Junonis iniquæ, 
Pertulerit. Tu nubigenas invicte bimembres, _ 
Hylæumque, Pholumque manu: tu Creſſia mactas 
Prodigia, et vaſtum Nemea ſub rupe Leonem. 
Te Stygii tremuere lacus: te janitor Orci, 
Offa ſuper recubans, antro ſemeſa cruento. 
Nec 


* The choirs of old and young, in lofty lays, 

Reſound great Hercules immortal praiſe. 

How firſt, his infant hands the ſnakes o'erthrew, 
That Juno ſent ; and the dire monſters flew. 

What mighty cities next his arms deſtroy, 

Th” Achalian walls, and ſtately towers of Troy. 
The thouſand labours of the hero's hands, 
Enjoin'd by proud Ery/heus ſtern commands, 
And Fove's revengeful Queen. Thy matchleſs might 
O'ercame the cloud-born Centaurs in the fight ; 
 Hylzus, Pholus, funk beneath thy feet, 

And the grim bull, whoſe rage diſpeopled Crete. 
Beneath thy arm, the Nemean monſter fell; 

Thy arm, with terror fill'd the realms of Hell; 
Ev'n Hell's grim porter ſhook with dire diſmay, 
Shrunk back, and trembled o'er his mangled prey. 

No 


Nec te ulle facies, non terruit ipſe Typhæus 
Arduus, arma tenens: non te rationis egentem 
Lernæus turba capitum circumſtetit anguis. 
Salve, vera Jovis proles, decus addite Divis : 8 r 
Et nos, et tua dexter adi pede ſacra ſecundo. | 
\ Talia carminibus celebrant : ſuper omnia Caci 
Speluncam adjiciunt, ſpirantemque ignibus ipſum. 
Conſonat omne nemus ſtrepitu, colleſque reſultant. 
ANE1D. B. viii. L. 287 — 30g. 


* On this hand were arranged a choir of youth, 

«© on that, a venerable band of old men, to cele- 

brate the praiſes, and the mighty atchievements 
« of Hercules: How, with the preſſure of his po- 

« tent fingers, he ſtifled to death two fearful 

« ſnakes, the firſt monſters armed againſt him by 

© his cruel ſtep-mother : how he humbled the 

two proud cities, Troy and Achalia : how he 


No ſhapes of danger could thy ſoul affright, 3 
Nor huge Typheus, towering to the fight, 5 
Nor Lerna's fiend thy courage could confound, 
With all her hundred heads, that hiſs'd around. 
Hail, mighty Chief, advanc'd to Heav'n's abodes ! 
Hail, ſon of ove; a God among the Gods! 
Be preſent to the vows thy ſuppliants pay, 
And with a ſmile theſe grateful rites ſurvey, 
Thus they—but Cacus' cavern crowns the ſtrain, 
Where the grim monſter breath'd his flames in vain, 
To the glad ſong, the vales, the woods rebound, 
The lofty hills reply, and echo to the ſound, 


Prrr. 
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ce triumphantly ſurmounted a thouſand painful la. 
* bours, under King Enry/theris, impoſed by the 
* reſentment of unrelenting uu: Thou, invin- 
© cible Hero, thou, by thine arm, ſubduedſt the 
* double-limbed, cloud-born Centaurs, Hylens 


* and Pholus; the monſters of Crete fell by thy 
* ſtroke, and the formidable lion under the Ne. 


c mean rock; 3 the Stygian lakes trembled at thy 


approach; as did the janitor of Hell, as he lay 


« reclined on a heap of half. gnawed bones, in his 
* bloody den: No appearance of danger appalled 
* thee, not even the gigantic Typhaus himſelf, 
75 „ ruſhing upon thee tremendous in arms: Thou 
wert not diſmayed, though encloſed on every 


« fide by the many- headed ſnake of Lerna. Hail, 


e undoubted offspring of mighty Zove ! add new 
« Juſtre to the ſkies : Graciouſly bend down to 
„ hear our yows, and to accept our facrifices.” 


duch was the lofty ſubject of their ſongs: above 
all the reſt they exalted the prodigies of the 
&« fearful den of Cacus, and the monſter himſelf 
cs vomiting forth ſtreams of fire. The ſpactous 


ce orove Was filled with the harmony, and the noiſe 
8 rebounded from hill to hill.“ 


Theſe are ſtrains worthy of the manly breaſts of 
Arcadians: We ſeem to hear them filling the am- 
| bient 
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hient air in the echos of the woods and of the 


mountains: : 


Conſonat omne nemus ſtrepitu, colleſque reſultant. 


Virgil always expreſſes natural conſonances. 


They redouble the effect of his pictures, and in- 


fuſe into them the ſublime ſentiment of infinity. 


Conſonances are in poetry, what reflexes are in 


painting, 


This bymn will ſtand a compariſon with the 


fineſt odes of Horace. Though compoſed in re- 


' gular Alexandrine verſes, it has all the elegant 
turn, and the movements, of a lyric W 
eſpecially in it's tranſitions. 


Evander afterwards relates, to Eneas, the hiſtorx 


of the antiquities of the Country, beginning with 
Saturn, who, dethroned by Jupiler, retired thither, 


and there eſtabliſhed the Golden Age. He in- 


forms his gueſts that the Tiber, anciently called 
Albula, had acquired it's preſent name from 
the Giant Tibris, who made a conqueſt of the 
ſhores of that river. He ſhews him the altar 
and the gate, fince called Carmentalis by the 
Romans, in honour of the nymph Carmenta, his 


mother, by whoſe advice he had come to form a 


ſettlement i in that place, after having been baniſhed 
from 
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from Arcadia, his native Country. He points out 
to him an extenſive wood, of which Romulus, in 
after times, availed himſelf as an aſylum ; and, at 
the bottom of a rock, the grotto of Pan-Lupercal, 
ſo called, he tells him, in imitation of that of th- 
Arcadians of Mount Lyceum. 


Nec non et ſacri monſtrat nemus Argileti: 
Teſtaturque locum, et lethum docet hoſpitis Argi. 
Hine ad Tarpeiam ſedem et Capitolia ducit, 

Aurea nunc, olim ſylveſtribus horrida dumis. 

Jam tum religio pavidos terrebat agreſtes 

Dira loci, jam tum ſylvam ſaxumque tremebant. 
Hoc nemus, hunc, inquit, frondofo vertice collem, 
(Quis Deus incertum eit) habitat Deus, Arcades ipſum 
Credunt ſe vidiſſe Jovem : cum ſæpe nigrantem 
Agida concuteret dextra, nimboſque cieret. 


Har 


Here, Pan, beneath the rocks thy temple ſtood ; 

There, the renown'd aſylum, in the wood. 

Now points the monarch, where, by vengeful ſteel 

His murder'd gueſt, poor hapleſs Argus fell! 

Next, to the. capitol their courſe they hold, | 
Then roof'd with reeds, but blazing now with gold. 
Ev'n then her awful ſanctity appear d; 

The ſwains the local majeſty rever'd. 

All pale with ſacred horror, they ſurvey'd 

The ſolemn mountain and the reverend ſhade. 

Some God, the monarch ſaid, ſome latent God 

 Dwells in that gloom, and haunts the frowning wood. 

Oft our Arcadians deem, their wondering eyes 

Have ſeen great Zove, dread ſovereign of the ſkies; 

Ne High 
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Hzc duo præterea disjectis oppida muris, 
Relliquias veterumqne vides monumenta virorum. 
Hanc Janus pater, hanc Saturnus condidit urbem : 
A huic, illi fuerat Saturnia nomen. 
ANED. B. viii. L. 45386 


« He next ſhews him the ſacred grove of Argi- 
« letum: makes a ſolemn appeal to that awful 
« ſpot, and relates the ſtory of his murdered gueſt 
« 4rpus. Then he conducts him to the Tarpeian 
« rock; and to the Capitol, now ſhining with 
« hurniſhed gold, once clothed all over with wild 
„ ſhrubbery. Even then the gloomy religious 
horror of this ſpot terrified the trembling rul- 
«tics; even then they ſhuddered, as they ap- 
« proached the rocky precipice and the wood. 
« Some God, ſays he, but which of the celeflial 
« Powers we know not, inhabits this grove, and 
* this ſhaggy-topped eminence. Our Arcadians 
e jmagine they have had a glimpſe of Jupiter him- 
«ſelf, from time to time ſhaking the heart-ap- 
* palling * with his formidable right-hand, 


High o'er their heads, the God his ægis beld, 
And blacken'd Heav'n with clouds, and ſhook thi i immor- 
tal ſhield ! 
In ruins there two mighty towns, behold, 
Rais'd by our ſires; huge monuments of old! 
Fanus and Saturn's name they proudly bore, 
Their two great founders !....but are now no more! 


PITT. 
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“ and rovſing into fury the thunder-impregnated 


© clouds. You farther ſee theſe two ruinous ci- 
e ties, with walls crumbling into duſt, the fad re- 
«© mains and venerable monuments of perſonages 
* who flouriſhed in ages long ſince paſt. TJany 


e founded the one, and Saturn the other: hence, 


this obtained the name of Janiculum, and that, 
( of Saturnia.“ 


Here are the principal monuments of Rome, as 


well as the earlieſt religious eſtabliſhments, aſcribed 
to the Arcadians. The Romans celebrated the 
feaſt of Saturn in the month of December. During 
that period of feſtivity, the maſters and the ſlaves 
ſat down at the ſame table; and theſe laſt then 
enjoyed the liberty of ſaying, and of doing, what. 
ever they pleaſed, in memory of the ancient equa- 
lity of Mankind, which prevailed in the reign of 
Saturn. The altar, and the gate, Carmentalis, long 
ſubſiſted at Rome, as well as the grotto of Pan- 
Lupercal, which was under Mount Palatine. 


Virgil oppoſes, with the ability of a great Maſter, 


the ruſticity of the ancient Sites, which ſurrounded 
the {ma}l Arcadian city of Pallanteum, to the mag- 
nificence of thoſe very places within the precincts 
of Roine; and their rude altar, with their venerable 
and religious traditions, under Evander, to the 

gilded temples of a city, in which nothing vene- 
55 | | rable 
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rable or religious was any longer to be ſeen, under 


Augit Aus. 


There is here, likewiſe, another moral contraſt, 
which produces a more powerful effect than all the 


phyſical contraſts, and which admirably paints the 


ſimplicity, and the uncorrupted integrity of the 
King of Arcadia. It is when that Prince juſtifies 


himſelf, without being called upon to do ſo, from 


the ſuſpicion of having cauſed the death of his 
gueſt Argus, and appeals, as a witneſs of his inno— 


cence, to the wood which he had conſecrated to 
him. This Argus, or this Argian, had inſinuatec 


himſelf into his houſe, with an intention to mur- 
der him: but, having been detected, was con- 
demned to die. Evander had a tomb reared to his 
memory, and here ſolemnly proteſts, that he had 
not violated, in his caſe, the ſacred rights of hoſ- 
pitaluy. The piety of this good King, and the 
proteſtation which he makes of his innocence, re- 
ſpecting a ſtranger, who was deeply criminal 


againſt himſelf, and juſtly condemned by the laws, 


forms a wonderfully fine contraſt to the illegal 


proſc: iptions of gueſts, of parents, of friends, of 
patrons; of which Rome had been the theatre 


for an age before, and which had excited in no 


one citizen ei:her ſcruple or remorſe. The quar- 
ter of Argiletum extended, in Rome, along the 


banks of the Tiber. The town Janiculum had 


been 
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been built on the mount of hat name, aud Satur- 
nia on the rock firſt called the Tarpeian, and af. 
terwards the Capitol, the place of Fupiter's reſi- 
dence. This ancient tradition, of Jupiter's fre- 


quently collecting the clouds on the ſummit of 


this foreſt-covered rock, and there brandiſhing his 
dark ægis, confirms what has been ſaid in my pre- 
ceding Studies of the hydraulic attraction of the 
ſummits of mountains, and of their foreſts, which 


are the ſources of rivers. This was the caſe, like. 


wiſe, with Olympus, frequently involved in clouds, 
on which the Greeks fixed the habitation of the 
Gods. In the ages of 1gnorance, religious ſenti- 
ments explained phyſical effects: in ages of illu- 
_ mination, phyſical effects bring men back to re- 
ligious ſentiments. Nature, at all times, ſpeaks to 
Man the ſame language, in different dialects. 


Virgil completes the contraſt of the ancient mo- 
numents of Rome, by preſenting a picture of the 


poor and ſimple habitation of the good King Evan- 


der, in the very. place where ſo many ſumptuous 


palaces were c afterwards reared. 


* Talibus inter ſe dictis ad tecta ſubibant 
Pauperis Evandri: paſſimque armenta videbant 
Romanoque Foro et lautis mugire Carinis. 


* Thus they convers'd on works of ancient fame, 
Till to the Monarch's humble courts they came; 
There 
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Ut ventum ad ſedes: Hæc, inquit, limina victor 
Alcides ſubiit: hæc illum regia cepit. 
Aude, hoſpes, contemnere opes, et te quoque dignum 
Finge Deo, rebuſque veni non aſper egenis. 
Dixit; et anguſti ſubter faſtigia tecti 
Ingentem AEneam duxit: ſtratiſque locavit, 
Effultum foliis et pelle Libyſtidis urſæ. 
Ex EI. B. vii. L. 359368. 


« While thus converſing, they drew Fu to the 
e lowly roof of the poor Evander : and ſaw the 
« cattle ſtrolling up and down, and heard their 
% lowing, in what is now the Roman Forum, and 
the ſplendid quarter of the Roſtra. Being ar- 
* rived, This threſhold, ſays he, received the vic- 
«* torious Alcides ; this humble palace entertained 
*a gueſt ſo Wluſtrious. Dare, like him, my be- 
© loved gueſt, to look down on wealth, and thus 
** approve thy celeſtial origin, and kindly accept 
the hoſpitality of this poor manſon. He ſpake, 


There oxen ſtalk'd, where palaces are rais'd, 

And bellowing herds in the proud forum graz'd, 
Lo! ſaid the good old King, this poor abode 

Receiv'd great Hercules, the victor God ! 

Thou, too, as nobly, raiſe thy ſoul above 

All pomps, and emulate the feed of ove. 

With that, the hero's hands the Monarch preſt, 

And to the manſion led his godlike gueſt. 

There on a bear's rough ſpoils his limbs he laid, 


And ſwelling foliage heap'd the homely bed. 
Prrr. 


cc and 
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and conducted the mighty Eneas through the 
* narrow portal; and placed him on a couch of 
« foliage, covered with the ſkin of a Lybian 
* bear.” -- + : : 


It is here evident, how deeply Virgil is pene- 
_ trated with the ſimplicity of Arcadian manners, 
and with what delight he ſets Evander's cattle 
a-lowing in the Forum Romanum, and makes them 
paſture in the proud quarter of the city diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Carine, thus called, be- 
cauſe Pompey had there built a palace, ornamented 
with the prows of ſhips in bronze. This rural 
contraſt produces the moſt agreeable effect. The 
author of the Eclogues recollected, aſſuredly, in 
this place, the ſhepherd's pipe. Now, he 1s going 
to lay down the trumpet, and to aſſume the flute. 
He proceeds to oppole to his picture of the dread- 
ful conflict with Cacus, to the hymn of Hercules, to 
the religious traditions of the Roman monuments, 
and to the auſtere manners of Evander, the moſt 
voluptuous epiſode of his whole Work. It is that 
of Venus, coming to ſolicit Vulcan to make a ſuit of 
armour for Eneas. 


* Nox ruit, et fuſcis tellurem amplectitur alis; 
At Venus haud animo nequicquam exterrita mater, 


* Now awful Night her folemn darkneſs brings, 
And ſtretches o'er the World her duſky wings; 
| dh When 
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Laurentumque minis et duro mota tumultu, a 
Voulcanum alloquitur, thalamoque hæc conjugis aureo 
Incipit, et diftis di vinum aſpirat amoremn: 
Dum bello Argolici vaſtabant Pergama reges 
Debita, caſuraſque inimicis ignibus arces: 
Non ullum auxilium miſeris, non arma rogavi 
Artis opiſque tuæ; nec te, cariſſime conjux, 
Incaſſumve tuos volui exercere labores, 
Quamvis et Priami deberem plurima natis, 
Et durum Æneæ fleviſſem ſæpe laborem. 
| 1 15 | | Nunc, * 


When Venus, (trembling at the dire alarms - 


7 Of hoſtile Latium, and her ſons in arms,) 
. In thoſe ſtill moments, thus to Vulcan ſaid, 
Reclin'd and leaning on the golden bed: 


(Her thrilling words her melting conſort move, 
And every accent fans the flames of love :) 


3 When cruel Greece and unrelenting Fate 

N Conſpir'd to fink in duſt the Trojan ſtate, 
As Ilion's doom was ſeal'd, I ne'er implor'd 

ö In thoſe long wars, the labours of my lord; 


Nor urg'd my dear, dear conſort to impart, 
For a loſt empire, his immortal art ; 

Tho' Priam's royal offspring claim'd my care, 

[ Tho' much J ſorrow'd for my godlike heir. 

f Now as the Chief, by ove's ſupreme command, 
Has reach'd, at length, the deſtin'd Latian land ; 
To thee, my guardian power, fer aid I run; 
A Goddeſs begs; a mother for a ſon. 

Oh! guard the hero from theſe dire alarms, 
Forge, for the Chief, impenetrable arms. 
See, what proud cities every hand employ, 
To arm new hoſts againſt the ſons of Troy; 
vol. v. N . | On 
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Nunc, Jovis imperiis, Rutulorum conſtitit oris : 
Ergo eadem ſupplex venio, et ſanctum mihi numen 
Arma rogo, genitrix nato. Te filia Nerei, 


Tie potuit lachrymis Tithonia flectere conjux. 


Quid cauſas petis ex alto? Fiducia ceſſit 


Aſpice qui coeant populi quæ mænia clauſis 
Ferrum acuant portis, in me excidiumque meorum. 
Dixerat; et niveis hinc atque hinc diva lacertis 
Cunctantem amplexu molli fovet: ille repentè 
Accepit ſolitam flammam, notuſque medullas 
Intravit calor, et jabefacta per oſſa cucurrit : 

Non ſecus atque olim tonitru cum rupta coruſco 
Ignea rima micans percurrit lumine nimbos. 

Senſit læta dolis, et formæ conſcia conjux. 

Tum pater æterno fatur devictus amore: 


Que 
On me and all my people, from afar 


See what aſſembled nations pour to war! 
Yet not in vain her forrows Zher:s fhed, 


Nor the fair part'ner of Tithouus bed, 


When they, of old, implor'd my Lord t to grace 
With arms immortal, an inferior race. 
Hear then, nor let thy Queen in vain > lars 
The gift, thoſe Goddeſſes obtain'd before. 
This faid, her arms, that match the Winter ſnows, 
Around her unreſolving Lord, ſhe throws; 
When lo! more rapid than the lightning flies, 
That gilds with momentary beams the ſkies, 
The thrilling flames of love, without controul, 


| Flew thro? the footy God, and fir'd his ſoul. 


With conſcious joy her conqueſt ſhe deſcry'd ; 

When, by her charms ſubdu'd, her Lord reply'd : 
Why a'l theſe reaſons urg'd, my mind to move ; 

When ſuch your beauties, and ſo fierce my love! 


Long 


af 


Sunk in repoſe, and all diolv'd away. 
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Quo tibi, Diva, mei? ſimilis ſi cura fuiſſet, 

Tum quoque fas nobis Teucros armare fuiſſet. 

Nec pater omnipotens Trojam, nec fata vetabant 
Stare, decemque alios Priamum ſupereſſe per annos. 
Et nunc, ſi bellare paras, atque hæc tibi mens eſt: 


Quicquid in arte mea poſſum promittere curæ, 


Quod fieri ferro, liquidove poteſt electro, 
Quantum ignes animæque valent: abſiſte, precando, 
Viribus indubitare tuis. Ea verba locutus, 
Optatos dedit amplexus, placidumque petivit 
Conjugis infuſus gremio, per membra ſoporem. 
ZxNEip. B. viii. L. 369—406. 


Night haſtens on, and encircles the Earth with 
** duſky wings. But Venus, whoſe maternal breaſt 


Long fince, at your requeſt, my ready care, 
In Troy's fam'd fields, had arm'd your ſons for war, 


Nor did the high decrees of Joe and Fate 
Doom to ſo ſwift a fall the Dardan State. 


But, ten years more, old Priam might enjoy 


Th' imperial ſceptre and the throne of Troy. 
Yet, if our Queen is bent the war to wage, 


Her ſacred cauſe ſhall all our art engage. 


The nobleſt arms our potent {kill can frame, 
With breathing bellows, or the forming flame, 
Or poliſh'd ſteel, refulgent to behold, 


Or mingled metals, damaſk'd o'er with gold, 


Shall grace the Chief: thy anxious fears give o'er, 
And doubt thy intereſt in my love no more. 

He ſpoke ; and fir'd with tranſport by her charms, 
Olaſp'd the fair Goddeſs in his eager arms; 
Then, pleas'd, and panting on her boſom, lay, 


ir, 
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was agitated with well- grounded apprehenſion, 
e alarmed at the threats of the Laurentian Chief, 
e and the dire preparations of approaching war, 
« addrefles herſelf to Vulcan, and, reclined on her 
 * ſpouſe's golden bed, thus begins, while love ce- 
ce ſeſtial flowed from her lips: All the time that 
© the Grecian Princes were ravaging the plains of 
&« ill- fated Troy, and aſſailing her lofty turrets, 
« doomed to fall by hoſtile fires; I claimed no 
te aſſiſtance for that wretched People; I aſked no 
arms, the production of thy matchleſs Kill; 
* nor could I think, my dearly beloved huſband, 
ce of employing thee in a fruitleſs labour, though 
„ both lay under manifold obligations to the 
* family of Priam, and had frequent occaſion to 
<« ſhed tears over the perilous exertions of Eneas, 
« Now, by Jove's ſupreme command, he has landed 
* on the Rutulian ſhore. In the ſame ſtate of 
© anxiety, I have now recourſe to thee as a ſup- 
« pliant, and implore a protection ever ſacred in 
« my eyes. Armour I aſk of thee, a mother fora 
% ſon. The daughter of Nerens, and the ſpouſe 
6 of Tithcius, had the art of prevailing on thee, by 
& their tears, to grant a fimilar favour. Behold, 
e what Nations are combined, what cities have 
„ ſhut their gates, and are whetting the ſword, for 
«© the deſtruction of me and mine. 


6 She 


c 
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« She ſpake, and, as he heſitated, ſhe flung her 


« ſnowy arms around him, and cheriſhed him in 
« her ſoft embrace : he inſtantly catches the well- 


« known flame, and the accuſtomed fire penetrated 
« his very marrow, and flew like lightning through 
e his melting frame: juſt as when a fiery ſtream 
« jſſues from the boſom of a thundery cloud, and 
« ſkirts it's edge with tremulous light, His fair 
« ſpouſe, conſcious of beauty's power, joyfully 


© perceived the influence of her wily charms : and 
« thus the good-natured Parent of Arts, ſubdued 
e by the irreſiſtible magic of mighty love, replies: 


Why go fo far in queſt of arguments? Whether, 
my Goddeſs, has thy confidence in me fled? 


“ Hadſt thou exprefled a fimilar anxiety before, 
« I would then have fabricated arms for thy fa- 
« yourite Trojans. Neither almighty Zove, nor 
% Fate, forbad Troy to ſtand, nor Priam to ſur- 
« vive for ten years more. Now, then, if for war 


thou art preparing, and if ſuch is thy reſolve, 


* whatever my {k1ll can perform, I ſolemnly pro- 
e miſe to effect; whatever can be produced from 
iron, or liquid mixtures of the finer metals; as 


far as the fiery element, and the breathing bel- 
* lows, have power to faſhion : Ceafe, by conti- 


* nuing your entreaties, to expreſs a doubt of 
your empire over me. Having thus ſpoken, he 
returned the expected careſſes, and melted away 
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© jn the ſoft boſom of his fair conſort, while gentle 
c ſleep ſtole upon every limb,” 


Virgil always employs conformities in the midſt 
of contraſts. He chuſes the night ſeaſon for in- 
troducing Venus to practiſe her bewitching arts on 


Vulcan, becauſe the power of Venus is greateſt in 


the night. It was impoſſible for me to convey, in 
a feeble proſe verſion, all the graces of the lan- 


guage of the Goddeſs of Beauty. There is in her 


diction, a delightful mixture of elegance, of ne- 
gligence, of addreſs, and of timidity. I ſhall con- 


fine myſelf to only a few ſtrokes of her character, 


which appear to me capable of being moſt eafily 


hit. At firſt, ſhe lays great ſtreſs on the obligations 


which ſhe was under to Priam's family. The chief, 
and, I believe, the only one, was the apple, ad- 
judged in her favour, by Paris, one of the ſons of 
Priam, in prejudice of Juno and Minerva. But 


that apple, which had declared her the moſt beau- 


tiful of the three, and which had, moreover, hum- 
bled her rivals, was EVERY THING to Venus: ſhe, 
accordingly, calls it Plurima, and extends her gra- 
titude on that account, not to Paris only, but to 
all the ſons of Priam : 


Quamvis et Priami deberem PLURIMA natis. 


As 
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As to Eneas, her ſon by Anchiſes, though he be 
here the grand object of her enterprize, ſhe ſpeaks 
only of the tears which ſhe has ſhed over his calami- 
ties, and even theſe ſhe diſpatches in a fingle line. 
She names him only once, and in the verſe fol- 
lowing, deſcribes him with ſo much ambiguity, 
that what ſhe ſays of Eneas might be referred to 
Priam, ſo fearful is ſhe of repeating the name of 
the ſon of Anchiſes in preſence of her huſband | 
As to Vulcan, ſhe flatters him, ſupplicates, im- 

plores, wheedles him. She calls his {kill, “ her 
« ſacred protection:“ ſanctum numen. But when 
ſhe comes to her great point, the armour for 
Lucas, ſhe expreſſes herſelf literally in four words; 
Arms I beg; a mother for a ſon;“ Arma rogo; 
«* menetrix nato. She does not ſay, For her ſon;“ 
but conveys her meaning in general terms, to avoid 
explanations of a nature too particular. As the 
ground was ſlippery, ſhe ſupports herſelf by the 
example of two faithful wives, that of Thetis, and 
of Aurora, who had obtained, from Vulcan, armour 
for their ſons; the firſt, for Achilles, the ſecond, 
tor Memnon. The children of theſe Goddefles 
were, indeed, legitimate, but they were mortal, 
like Fneas, Which was ſufficient for the moment. 
dhe next attempts to alarm her huſband for her 
own perſonal ſafety. She ſuggeſts, that ſhe ſtood 
expoſed to incredible danger. Combined Na- 
tions,“ ſays ſhe, * and formidable cities whet 

_ 7 the 
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« the ſword againſt me.” Vulcan is ſtaggered, yet 


ſtill befirates ; ſhe fixes his determination by a 


maſter-{troke ; ſhe folds him in her beautiful arms, 
and carefſes him. Let who can, render the force 
of: Cunctantem amplexu molli fovet....ſenſit læta dolis 


.....and, above all, forme conſcia, which defies all 
the powers of tranſlation, 


Vulcan's reply preſents perfect adaptations, tothe 
ſituation into which he had been thrown, by the 
careſſes of YVenns. 


Virgil gives him, firſt, the title of Father : 
Tum Pater æterno fatur devictus amore. 


I have tranſlated the word Pater, Father of 
Arts,” but improperly. That epithet belongs 
more juſtly to Apollo than to Vulcan: it here 
imports, the good Vulcan. Virgil frequently em- 
ploys the word, father, as ſynonymous with good. 
He often applies it to Eneas, and to Jupiter him- 
ſelf: Pater Eneas, Pater omni poteus. The principal 
character of a fither being goodneſs, he qualifies, 
by this name, his hero, and the Sovereign of the 
Gods. The word, father, in this paſſage, ſignifies, 
in the moſt literal ſenſe of the words, good man; 
for Vulcan ſpeaks and acts with ſingular goodnels 
of diſpoſition, But the word, father, taken apatt, 
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is not ſufficiently dignified in our language, in 
which it conveys the ſame meaning, in a trivial 
manner. The commonalty addreſs it, in familiar 
diſcourſe, to old men, and to good-natured per- 
ſons. 


Some commentators have obſerved, that in theſe 
words: „„ . 


Fiducia ceſſit quò tibi Diva mei, 


There is an inverſion of grammatical conſtruction; 
and they have thought proper to aſcribe this to a 
poetical licenſe. They have not perceived, that 
the irregularity of Yulcan's diftion proceeds from 
the diſorder of his head; and that Virgil repreſents 


him, not only as tranſgreſſing againſt the rules of 


grammar, but treſpaſſing againſt the laws even of 
common-ſenſe, in making him ſay, that had Venus 
expreſſed a ſimilar anxiety before, it would have 
been in his power to fabricate armour for the 


Trojans ; that Jupiter, and the Fates, did not for- 


bid Troy to ſtand, nor Priam to reign ten years 
longer: JO 
Similis ſi cura fuiſſet; 

Tum quoque fas nobis Teucros armare fuiſſet; 

Nec Pater omnipotens Trojam, nec Fata vetabant 
Stare, decemque alios Priamum ſupereſſe per annos. 


It was decidedly clear, that Fate had deſtined 
Troy to fall in che eleventh year of the ſiege, and 
that 
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that this irrevocable decree had been declared by 
many oracles and prognoſtics, among others, by 
the preſage of a ſerpent, which devoured ten little 
birds in the neſt, with their mother. There 1s in 
[Vulcan's diſcourſe a great deal of ſwaggering, to 
ſay no worſe of it, for he inſinuates, that there 
were arms which he could have made, in complai- 
ſance to Venus, capable of counteracting the courſe 
of Fate, and the will of Jupiter himſelf, to whom 
he gives the epithet of omnipotent, by way of de. 
fiance. Obſerve, farther, by the way, the rhime 
of theſe two verſes, in which the ſame word 1s 
twice repeated, ſucceſſively, without any apparent 
neceſſity. 


«fi cura fuiſſet 
«ee ArMAre fuiſſet. 


Vulcan, intoxicated with love, knows neither 
what he ſays, nor what he does. He is completely 
deranged in his expreſſion, in his thoughts, and 
in his actions, for he forms the reſolution of fabri- 
cating magnificent armour for the illegitimate fon 
of his faichleſs ſpouſe, It is true, he avoids naming 
bim. She has pronounced his name but once, 
out of difcretion; and he ſuppreſſes it altogether, 

at of jealouſy, To Venus alone the ſervice is to 
be rendered. It appears as if he believed ſhe was 
going perſonally to engage in combat: If for 
War 
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« war thou art preparing,” ſays he to her, * and 
if ſuch is thy reſolve :” 


Si bellare paras, atque hæc tibi mens eſt. 


The total diſorder of his frame terminates that 
of his addreſs. Heated with the fire of love in the 
arms of Venus, he diſſolves like metal in the fur- 
nace : 


Conjugis ie gremio. 


| Remark the accuracy of that metaphorical con- 
ſonance, infuſus, ** diſſolved,“ ſo perfectly adapted 
to the God of the forges of Lemaos. At length, 
he becomes completely inſenſible. 


---..Placidumque petivit 


Sopor means a great deal more than ſleep. It 
farther preſents a conſonance of the Rate of mctais 
after their fuſion, a total ſtagnation, 


But in order to weaken the effect, of what is li- 
centious in this picture, and inconſiſtent with con- 
jugal manners, the ſage Virgil oppoles, unmedi- 


ately after, to the Goddeſs of voluptuouſneſs, re- 


queſting, of her huſband, armour tor her natural 
jon, a matron chaſte and poor, employed in the 
arts of Minerva to rear her young ones; and he 

applies 
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applies that affecting image, to the ſelf-ſame hours 
of the night, in the view of preſenting a new con- 
traſt, of the different uſes which vice and virtue 
make of the ſame time. 


* Inde ubi prima quies medio jam noctis abactæ 
Curriculo expulerat ſomnum; cum foemina, primum 

Cui tolerare colo vitam tenuique Minerva, 
Impoſitum cinerem et ſopitos ſuſcitat ignes, 

Noctem addens operi, famulaſque ad lumina longo 

Exercet penſo; caſtum ut ſervare cubile 

Conj pnjugis, et poſſit par vos educere natos. 

ZENEID, B. viii. L. 400—11ů 


At the hour which terminates the firſt ſleep, 
e when the car of Night had as yet performed but 
« half it's courſe ; that ſeaſon when firſt the careful 
<« houſewife, accuſtomed to earn her living by the 
5 Jabours of the diſtaff, and the feeble induſtry of 
« the arts of Minerva, blows away the gathered 
* aſhes, and rouſes up the ſlumbering flame, 
making night itſelf contribute to her thrift, and 


* But roſe refreſh'd, impatient, from the bed, 
When half the ſilent hours of night were fled. 
What time the poor, laborious, frugal dame, 
Who plies the diſtaff, ſtirs the dying flame; 

Employs her handmaids by the winking light, 
And lengthens out their taſk with half the night; 
Thus to her children ſhe divides the bread, 

And guards the honours of her hagnely bed. . 
| ITT, 


e: 1nures 


« jnures her maidens to lengthened taſks by a 
« olimmering light; to ſave herſelf from the temp- 


* tation of infidelity to her huſband's bed, and to 


« ſupply the means of rearing her tender off- 
« ſpring.” 


Virgil goes on to deduce new and ſublime con- 
traſts, from the humble occupations of this vir- 
tuous matron. He oppoſes, in cloſe ſucceſſion, to 
her feeble induſtry, tenui Minerva, the ingenious 


Vulcan; to her dying embers, which ſhe re-kindles, 


ſopitos ignes, the continually flaming crater of a 


volcano; to her maidens, among whom ſhe diſtri- 


butes balls of wool, longo exercet penſo, the tremen- 
dous Cyclopes forging a thunder-bolt for Jupiter, 
a car for Mars, an ægis for Minerva, and who, at 
the command of their maſter, interrupt their celeſ- 


tial engagements, to undertake a ſuit of armour for 


Eneas; on the buckler of which were to be en- 
oraved the principal events of the Roman Hiſtory. 


* Haud ſecus Ignipotens, nec tempore ſegnior illa, 
Mollibus è ſtratis opera ad fabrilia ſurgit. 
Inſula Sicanium juxta latus Aoliamque 
Erigitur Liparen, fumantibus ardua ſaxis: 


So to his talk, before the dawn, retires 
From ſoft repoſe, the father of the fires. 
Amid th' Heſperian and Sicilian flood, 
All black with ſmoke, a rocky iſland ſtood, 
The dark Vulcanian land, the region of the God. 
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Quam ſubter ſpecus et Cyclopum exeſa caminis 
Antra Atnea tonant : validique incudibus itus 
Auditi referunt gemitum, ſtriduntque cavernis 
Stricturæ Chalybum, et fornacibus ignis anhelat : 
Vulcani domus, et Vulcania nomine tellus. 
Huc tunc Ignipotens cœlo deſcendit ab alto. 
Ferrum exercebant vaſto Cyclopes in antro, 
Bronteſque, Steropeſque et nudus membra Pyracmon. 
His informatum manibus, jam parte polita, 
Fulmen erat, toto Genitor que plurima cœlo 
Dejicit in terras; pars imperfecta manebat. 
Tres imbris torti radios, tres nubis aquoſæ 
Addiderant: rutili tres ignis, et alitis Auſtri. 
Fulgores nunc terrificos, ſonitumque, metumque 
Miſcebant operi, flammiſque ſequacibus iras. 
| ” Parte 


Here the grim Cyclops ply, in vaults profound, 

The huge Molian forge, that thunders round. 

Th' eternal anvils ring, the dungeon o'er ; 

From ſide to ſide the fiery caverns roar. 

Loud groans the maſs beneath their pond'rous blows, 
Fierce burns the flame, and the full furnace glows. 
Jo this dark region, from the bright abode, 
With ſpeed impetuous flew the fiery God. 
Th alternate blows the brawny brethren ,deal ; 
Thick burſt the ſparkles from the tortur'd ſteel. 
Huge ſtrokes, rough Steropes and Brontes gave, 
And ſtrong Pyracmon ſhook the gloomy cave : 
Before their Sovereign came, the Cyclops ſtrove, 
With eager ſpeed, to forge a bolt for Jove. 

Such as by Heaven's almighty Lord are hurl'd, 
All charg'd with vengeance, on a guilty World. 
Beneath their hands, tremendous to ſurvey ! 

Half rough, half form'd, the dreadful engine lay : _ 
| Three 
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Parte alia Marti currumque rotaſque volueres 
Inſtabant, quibus ille viros, quibus excitat urbes : 
#-gidaque horrificam, turbatæ Palladis arma 
Certatim ſquamis ſerpentum auroque polibant : 
Connexoſque angues, ipſamque in pectore Dive 
Gorgona, deſecto vertentem lumina collo. _ 
Tollite cuncta, inquit, cœptoſque auferte labores, 
Etnei Cyclopes, et huc advertite mentem. 
Arma acri facienda viro : nunc viribus uſus, 
Nunc manibus rapidis, omni nunc arte magiſtrà: 
Præcipitate moras. Nec plura effatus : at illi 
Ocius incubuere omnes, pariterque laborem 
Sortiti: Fluit æs rivis, aurique metallum: 


* — - 
a ** 
= = 


Vulnificuſque 4 

Three points of rain; three forks of hail conſpire : jp 
Three arm'd with wind ; and three were barb'd with fire. in 
The maſs they temper'd thick with livid rays, 7 
Fear, Wrath, and Terror, and the lightning's blaze. 8 
With equal ſpeed, a ſecond train prepare $ 
The rapid chariot for the God of War; . 


The thund'ring wheels and axles, tliat excite 

The madding nations to the rage of fight. 

Some, in a fringe, the burniſh'd ſerpents roll'd, 
Round the dread ægis, bright with ſcales of gold; 
The horrid ægis, great Minerwa's ſnield, 

When, in her wrath, ſhe takes the fatal field. 

All charg'd with curling ſnakes the boſs they rais'd, 
And the grim Gorgon's head tremendous blaz'd. 
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In agonizing pains the monſter frown'd, 

And roll'd, in death, her fiery eyes around. 

Throw, throw your taſks atide, the Sovereign faid ; 

Arms for a godlike Hero muſt be made. 

Fly to the work before the dawn of day ; 

' Your fſpee2, your ſtrength, and all your {kill diſplay. 
| Swift 
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Vuln ificuſque chalybs vaſt fornace liqueſcit. - 
Ingentem clypeum informant, unum omnia contra 
Tela Latinorum : ſeptenoſque orbibus orbes 
Impediunt: alii ventoſis follibus auras 
Accipiunt, redduntque : alii ſtridentia tingunt 
Era lacu : gemit impoſitis incudibus antrum. 
Illi inter ſeſe multa vi brachia tollunt 
In numerum, verſantque tenaci forcipe maſſam. 
Axe. B. viii. L. 44/—45). 


Not leſs vigilant, nor leſs ©: diſpoſed to induſtry, 

sat that early hour, the God who rules the fire, 

«© uproſe from his ſoft couch, and addreſſed him. 
< ſelf to his plaſtic labours. 


„Not far from the Sicilian ſhore, and Holian 
Lipari, an iſland ariſes out of the deep, forming 


$wift as the word, (his orders to purſue,) 
To the black labours of the forge they flew ; 
Vaſt heaps of ſteel in the deep furnace roll'd, 
And bubbling ſtreams of braſs, and floods of melted gold. 
The brethren firſt a glorious ſhield prepare, 
Capacious of the whole Rutulian war. 
Some, orb in orb, the blazing buckler frame ; 
Some with huge bellows rouze the roaring flame : 
Some in the ſtream the hiſſing metals drown'd, 
From vault to vault the thund'ring ſtrokes rebound, | 
And the deep cave re-bellows to the ſound. 
Exact in time each ponderous hammer plays; os 
In time their arms the giant brethren raiſe, | 
And turn the glowing maſs a thouſand ways. 


Pitt. 
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« a huge maſs of lofty and ever-ſmoking rocks: 
a in the burning entrails of which, a ſpacious ca- 
« yern, and the fire-conſumed Ætnean vaults, in- 
« ceſſantly thunder with the ſultry labours of the 
« Cyclopian brothers: the anvils reverberate the 
« thumping of their ſturdy ſtrokes : the hammer- 
« ing of flaming ſtee] reſounds from cave to cave, 
« while ſtreams of fire aſcend from the foaming 3 

6 furnaces : ſuch is the dread domain of Vulcan, 
e and from his name the iſland has obtained the 
« appellation of Vulcania. Hither it was that the 
s fiery God, from the heights of Olympus, now 
cc repaired. _ | hs 


© The Cyclopes there he found plying their 
« irony labours in the capacious cavern, Brontes, 
«and Steropes, and the naked-limbed Pyracmon. 
“They had in hand a dread thunderbolt, one of 
© thoſe which father Fove ſo frequently hurls from 
e flaming Heaven upon the Earth: it was, as yet, 
« but half reduced to form, partly poliſhed, and 
* partly in a rude imperfect ſtate. They had 
ee blended in it, three rays of rain, congealed into 
© hail; three of the watery cloud; three of ruddy 
fire, and three of the winged South-wind. They 
* were now infuſing into the compoſition the ter- 
* rific flaſh, and noiſe, and diſmay, and anger min- 
* gling with the rapid flame. In another forge, 
* they were ardently finiſhing a warlike car, and 

vol. v. s « ſwift 
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ee ſwift-flying wheels for Mars, in which he rouſes 


© hoſtile armies and cities to the fierce combat. 


« Others were employed in burniſhing, with emu. 
„ lous ſkill, a horrific ægis, the armour of Pallas 
ce when moved to vengeance, with ſcaly ſerpents 
<« wrought in gold; exhibiting the intertwiſted 
& ſnakes, and the dire head of the Gorgon herſelf, 


da covering for the breaſt of the Goddeſs, cut off 


« by the neck, and rolling about her deadly eyes, 


“Children of Ztna, ſays he, Cyclopian bro- 
ce thers, deſiſt; remove theſe unfiniſhed labours 
cout of the way, and attend to what I am going 
g to give in charge. We have to fabricate armour 
& for a redoubted mortal: now exert your utmoſt 
e ſtrength, now ply your buſy hands, now call 
* forth all your maſterly {kill : let not a fingle 
« inſtant be loſt. He faid no more: they all, 
te with the quickneſs of thought, engaged in the 
&* work, and aſſign to each his ſhare, in the mighty 
* taſk, by lot. The golden and the brazen metals 
« flow in rivulets; and the death-fraught ſteel 
6 diffolves in the enormous furnace. The vaſt 
and ponderous ſhield they faſhion, itſelf alone a 
c bulwark againſt all the weapons of the Latins: 
a ſevenfold texture of impenetrable orb upon 


« orb, Some draw in, and expel, the air, with . 


<« the breathing bellows; ſome temper the hiſſing 
& braſs in the cooling ſurge; the hollow cave re- 
4 bellows 
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ce bellows with the ſtrokes thundering on innume- 
« rable anvils. They, in regular time and order, 
« elevate the brawny arm to the luſty blow, and 
turn round and round the flaming maſs with the 
60 tenacious tongs.“ 


Jou think you ſee thoſe gigantic. ſons of ima 
at work, and hear the noiſe of their ponderous ; 
hammers ; ſo imitative is the harmony of Virgil's 
verſification! 


The compoſition of the thunder is well worthy 
of attention. It is replete with genius, that is, 
with obſervations of Nature entirely new. Virgil 
introduces into it the four elements all at once, 
and places them in contraſt ; the earth and the 
water, the fire and the air. 


Tres imbris torti radios, tres nubis aquoſe 
Addiderant, rutuli tres ignis, & alitis Auſtri. 


There is, indeed, in the compoſition, no earth 
properly ſo called, but he gives ſolidity to the wa- 
ter, to ſupply it's place; zres imbris forli radios, 
literally, „three rays of criſped rain,“ to denote 
hail, This metaphorical expreſſion is ingenious: 
it ſuppoſes the Cyclopes to have criſped the drops 
of the rain, in order to form them into hail-ſtones. 
Remark, likewiſe, the appropriate correſpondence 


of the expraſſion alitis Auſtri, the winged Auf: 
S 2 ter. 
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ter.“ Auſter is the Wind of the South, which 
_ almoſt always occaſions thundery weather in Eu- 
rope. e = 


The Poet has afterwards had the boldneſs to 
place metaphyſical ſenſations on the anvil of the 
Cyclopes : metum, *©* fear;” iras, wrath.” He 
amalgamates them with the thunder. Thus he 

ſhakes, at once, the phyſical ſyſtem, by the con- 
| traſt of the elements; and the moral ſyſtem, by 
the conſonance of the ſoul, and the perſpective of 

Deity. 


2 Flammiſque ſequacibus iras. 


He ſets the thunder a- rolling, and ſhews Pupiter 
in the cloud. 


Virgil, farther, oppoſes to the head of Pallas, 
that of Meduſa; but this is a contraſt in common 
to him with all the Poets. But here is one pecu- 
ar to himſelf, Vulcan commands his Cyclopian 
workmen to lay aſide their operations deſigned for 
the uſe of deities, and to give undivided attention 
to the armour of a mortal. Thus he puts in the 
ſame balance, on the one hand, the thunder of 
Jupiter, the car of Mars, the ægis and cuiraſs of 
Pallas; and on the other, the deſtinies of the Ro- 
man Empire, which were to be engraven on the 
buckler of a man. But if he gives the preference 
5 
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to this new work, it is wholly out of love to Venus, 


not from any regard to the glory of Eneas. Obſerve, 
that the jealous God till avoids naming the ſon of 
Huchiſes, though he ſeems here reduced to the neceſ- 
ſity of doing it. He fatisfies himſelf with ſaying 


Faguely to the Cyclopes: Arma acri facienda viro. 
The epither, acer, is ſuſceptible of both a favour- 


able and an unfavourable ſenſe. It may import 
keen, wickedly ſevere, and can hardly, with pro- 
priety, be applied to a perſon of ſo much ſenſibi- 


lity as Eneas, to whom Virgil ſo frequently appro- 


priates the character of che Pious. 


F nally, Firgil, after the nicht picture of 
the Eolian forges, conveys us back, by a new con- 
traſt, to the peaceful habitation of good King 
Evander, who is almoſt as early a riſer as the good 
houſewife, or as the God of fire. : i 


* Hæc pater oliis properat dum Lemnius oris, 
Evandrum ex humili tecto lux ſuſcitat alma 
Et matutini volucrum ſub culmine cantus. 
Conſurgit ſenior, tunicaque inducitur artus, 
Et Tyrrhena pedum circumdat vincula plantis : 


* Theſe cares employ the father af the fires; 
Meantime Evander from his couch retires, 
Calld by the purple beams of morn away, 

And tuneful birds, that hail'd the dawning day, 
Firſt the warm tunic round his limbs he threw 7 
Next on his ot the ſhining ſandals drew, 5 

3 3 Around 
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Tum lateri atque humeris Tegezum ſubligat enſem, 
Demiſſa ab læva pantheræ terga retorquens” 

Necnon et gemini cuſtodes limine ab alto 

Procedunt, greſſumque canes comitantur herilem. 
Hoſpitis Æneæ ſedem et ſecreta petebat, 

Sermonum memor et promiſſi muneris heros. 

Nec minus Æneas ſe matutinus agebat. 

F lus huic Pallas, olli comes ibat Achates. 

AXE1D. B. viii. L. 454-466 


« While the Lemnian God was diſpatching this 


* weighty buſineſs on the ſhores of Folia, the ge- 
c nial rays of returning Aurora, and the matin 
„ ſong of the birds under his ſtraw-clad roof, 
e ſummoned Evander from his lowly bed. The 


c venerable fire aroſe : he aſſumes the tunic, fitted 


« to his ancient limbs, and binds the Tuſcan ſan- 
dals upon his feet; next he fits to his ſhoulders 
* and fide the Arcadian ſword ; a panther's hide, 
„ thrown careleſsly backward, depended over his 


« left arm, Two faithful guardian dogs leave 


their (tation at the threſhold, and, well-pleaſed, 


Around his ſhoulders flow'd the panther's hide, 
And the bright ſword hung glittering at his fide. 
Two mighty dogs, domeſtic at his board, 

(A faithful guard) attend their aged Lord. 

The promis'd aid revolving in his breaſt, 

The careful Monarch ſought his Godlike gueſt, 
Who with Achates roſe at dawn of day, 
And join'd the King and Pallas on the way. 


e attend 


e 
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« attend their maſſer's footſteps. The hero, well 
« recollecting the converſation of the night before, 
« and the aid which he had promiſed, was bend- 

E ing his courſe toward the apartment, and ſecret 
« retreat, of his reſpected gueſt. Eneas, too, had 
« been up with the dawn: they met; the one 
« attended by his youthful heir, the other, by his 
« confidential friend Achates.” 


Here is a very intereſting moral contraſt. 


The good King Evander, without any body- 
guards except two dogs, which likewiſe ſerved to 
watch the houſe, walks forth, at day-break, to 
converſe on buſineſs with his gueſt. And do not 
imagine, that under his ſtraw-covered roof mere 
trifles are negotiated. No leſs a ſubject is diſcuſſed 
than the re-eſtabliſhment of the Empire of Troy, 
in the perſon of Lneas, or rather, the foundation 
of the Roman Empire. The point in queſtion is 
the diſſolution of a formidable confederacy of Na- 
tions. To aſſiſt in affecting this, King Evander 
offers to Eneas a re- inforcement of four hundred 
cavaliers. They are, indeed, ſelected, and to be 
commanded by Pallas, his only ſon. I muſt here 
obſerve one of thoſe delicate correſpondencies, by 
which Virgil conveys important leſſons of virtue 
to Kings, as well as to other men, in feigning ac- 
S 4 | tions 
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tions apparently indifferent: I mean the confidence 


repoſed by Evander in his ſon. Though this 
young Prince was, as yet, but in the bloſſom of 


life, his father admits him to a conference of the 


higheſt importance, as his companion : Comes ibat, 
He had given the name of Pallanteum, in honour 
of his ſon, to the city which he himſelf had found- 
ed. Finally, of the four hundred cavaliers whom 
he promiſes to the Trojan Prince, to be under the 


command of Pallas, two hundred he himſelf is to 


ſelect out of the Arcadian youth, and the other 
two hundred are to be furniſhed by his ſon, in his 
own name. 


* Arcadas huic equites bis centum, robora pubis 
Lecta, dabo ; totidemque ſuo tibi nomine Pallas. 
ANEID. B. viii. L. * 


Inſtances of paternal confidence are rare among 
Sovereigns, who frequently conſider their ſuccel- 
ſors as their enemies. Theſe traits ſtrongly depict 


the candor, and the ſimplicity of manners; of the 


King of Arcadia. 


Beneath his ſlandard rang'd, a choſen force 
J fend, two hundred brave Arcadian horſe; 
And, to ſupport the gathering war, my ſon 
Shall lead an equal ſquadron of his own. 


That 


Pitt. 
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That good Prince might, perhaps, be cenſured 


for indifference about his only ſon, in removing 
him from his perſon, and expoſing him to the 
dangers of war: but he acts thus for a reaſon dia- 5 
metrically oppoſite; his object is to form the 


young man to virtue, by making him ſerve his 
furt campaigns under a hero ſuch as Eneas. 


* Hunc tibi craters, ſpes et t ſolatia noſtri 
Pallanta adjungam. Sub te tolerare magiſtro _ 
Militiam, et grave Martis opus, tua cernere facta 
3 * et te miretur ab annis. 
ZENE1D. B. viii. L. 514517. 


& J will likewiſe ſend my fn Pallas himſelf with 
© thee; Pallas, my hope and my delight. Let him 
«* accuſtom himſelf to endure the painful toils of 
war under ſuch a maſter, form his mind to glory 
“e by the fight of thy gallant deeds, and learn to 
e admire thee from his earlieſt years. 


The important part acted by this young Prince 
may be ſeen in the ſequel of the Eneid. Virgil has 


extracted many exquiſite beauties out of it: ſuch are, 


* And let my Pallas by thy fide engage, 
Pallas, the joy of my declining age. 
Beneath ſo great a maſter's forming care, 
Let the dear youth learn every work of war; 
In every field thy matchleſs toils admire, 
And emulate thy deeds, and catch the glorious fire. 5 
Prrr. 
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among others, the affecting leave which his father 
takes of him; the regret expreſſed by the good 
old man, that age permitted him not to accompany 
his ſon to the field; after that, the imprudent va- 


lour of the young man, who, forgetting the leſſon 


conveyed by the two bridles of Anchiſes, ventured 
to attack the formidable Turnus, and received from 
his hand the mortal blow; the high feats in arms 
performed by Encas, to avenge the death of the 


ſon of his hoſt and ally; his profound ſorrow at 
ſight of the youthful Pallas, cut off in the flower of 


his age, and the very firſt day that he had engaged 
in the fight; finally, the honours conferred on the 
lifeleſs body, when he ſent it to the afflicted Father, 


Here it is we may merk one of thoſe coaching 


compariſons (7), by which Virgil, in imitation of 
Homer, diminiſhes the horror of his battle-pieces, 
and heightens their effect, by eſtabliſhing, in them, 
conſonances with beings of another order. It is in 
repreſenting the beauty of the young Pallas, the 
luſtre of which death has not yet entirely effaced. 


*Qualem virgineo demeſſum pollice florem 

Seu mollis violz, ſeu languentis hyacinthi ; 

Cui neque fulgor adhuc, nec dum ſua forma receſſit: 
Non jam mater alit tellus, vireſque miniſtrat. 


ZENntip.'B. xi. L. 68—71. 


There, like a flower he lay, with beauty crown'd, 
Pluck'd by ſome lovely virgin from the ground: = 
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ec Like a tender violet, or languiſhing hyacinth, 
« cropped by the fingers of a virgin ; which have 


« not yet loſt their beauty and their radiance ; but 


« their parent Earth ſuſtains them no more, no 
« more ſupplies them with nouriſhment.” 


Mark another conſonance with the death of 
Pallas. In order to exprels the idea that theſe 
flowers have not ſuffered in being ſeparated from 


the parent ſtem, Virgil repreſents them as gathered 


by a young maiden : Virgineo demeſſum pollice ; li- 
terally, ** reaped by a virgin finger,” and from 
that gentle image, there reſults a terrible contraſt 


with the javelin of Turnus, which had nailed the 
buckler of Pallas to his breaſt, and killed him by 
a ſingle blow. 


Finally, Virgil, after having repreſented the 


grief of Evander, on beholding the dead body of 
his ſon, and the deſpair of that unhappy father, 


imploring the vengeance of Eneas, derives, from 
the very death of Pa/las, the termination of the 
war, and the cloſe of the Eneid ; for Turnus, over- 


come in ſingle combat. by Eneas, reſigns to him 


the victory, the empire, the Princeſs Lavinia, and 


The root no more the mother earth ſupplies, 
Yet {till th' unfaded colour charms the eyes! 
Prrr. 
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ſupplicates him to reſt ſatisfied with ſacrifices ſo 
ample; but the Trojan hero, on the point of | 


granting him his life, perceiving the belt of Pallas, 
which Turnus had aſſumed, after having ſlain that 
young Prince, plunges his {word into his poop, 
as he pronounces theſe words: | 


Pallas te hoc vulnere, Pallas 
Immolat et peenam ſcelerato ex ſanguine ſumit *. 
Mne1o. B. xii. 948==949, 


«It is Pallas, Pallas, ws; by this blow, exact; 


ce atonement, and takes vengeance on thy Criminal 
Ch blood, ” : 


2 Thus it is that the Arcadians have exereiſed an 
influence, in every poſſible reſpect, over the hiſto- 
rical monuments, the religious traditions, the ear- 
lieſt wars, and the political origin of the Roman 
Empire. 


It is evident, that the age in which J exhibit the 
Arcadians, is by no means an age of fiction. | 
collected, therefore, reſpecting them, and their 


country, the delicious images which the Poets 
have tranſmitted to us of theſe, together with the 


* Tis Pallas, Pallas, | gives the fatal blow. 
Thus is his ghoſt aton'd, 
5 | PITT. 


moſt 
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moſt authentic traditions of Hiſtorians, which 1 
found, in great numbers, in the Voyage of Pauſanias 


into Greece, the Works of Plutarch, and the Re- 


treat of the ten thouſand by Xenophon ; fo that I 


collected, on the ſubject of Arcadia, all that Na- 


ture preſents moſt lovely in our climates, and 
Hiſtory, moſt 1 in Antiquity. 


While J was s engaged zu choſe agreeable re- 


ſearches, I had the good fortune to form a per- 


ſonal acquaintance with Johu- James Rouſſeau, We 


very frequently went out a-walking, in the Sum- 


mer time, in every direction round Paris, I de- 
rived inexpreſſible ſatisfaction from his ſociety. 
He had nothing of the vanity of moſt literary cha- 
raters, who are continually diſpoſed to draw the 
attention of other men to their ideas; and ſtill 
leſs that of the men of the World, who imagine 
that a man of letters is good for nothing but to 
relieve their languor, by prattling to them. He 
took his ſhare of both the benefit, and the burthen 
of converſation, talking in his turn, and atten- 
tively liſtening when others talked. Nay, he left 
to thoſe with whom he affociated, the ſubject of 


the converſation, regulating himſelf according to 
their ſtandard, with ſo little arrogance of preten- 
| tion, that among thoſe who did not know him, 


perſons of moderate diſcernment took him for an 
ordinary man, and thoſe who aſſumed the lead, 
— conſidered 
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conſidered him as much inferior to themſelves; 
for, with them he ſpoke very little, or on very few 
ſubjects. He has been ſometimes accuſed of pride, 
on that account, by men of the faſhionable world, 
who impute their own vices to perſons who haye 
not the advantage of fortune, but poſſeſs an inde. 
pendent ſpirit, that ſcorns to bend the neck to 
their yoke. But, among many other anecdotes 


which I could produce, in ſupport of what I juſt 


now ſaid, namely, that ſimple people took him for 
an ordinary man, here is one which muſt convince 


the Reader of his habitual modeſty. 


The very day that we went to look for a dinner 
with the hermits of Mount Valerian, as I have fe- 
lated in a note, toward the concluſion of the fourth 
Volume, on our return to Paris in the evening, 
wie were caught in a ſhower, not far from the Bois 
de Boulogne, oppoſite to the Gate Maillot. We 
went in to take ſhelter, under the great Cheſtnut- 
trees, which had now begun to put out leaves; for 
it was during the Eafter-holidays. Under thoſe 
trees we found a great deal of company, who, like 
_ ourſelves, had crowded thither for covert. One 


of the Swiſs's lads having perceived Fohbn-Fames, 


came running up to him, in a tranſport of joy, and 


thus accoſted him: © How now, my good man, 
% whence do you come? It is an age ſince we have 


& had the pleaſure of ſeeing you!“ Rouſſeau mildly 
| e raneer 
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replied: © My wife has had along fit of illneſs, and 


I myſelf have been conſiderably out of order.” 


« Oh! my poor good man,” replied the lad, 


« you are not comfortable here: come, come; [| 
« will find you a place within doors.“ 


In fact, he exerted himſelf ſo zealouſly, that he 
procured us an apartment above ſtairs, where, not- 


withſtanding the crowd, he contrived to accom- 


modate us with chairs, a table, and ſome bread 


and wine. While he was ſhewing us the way, I 


laid to John- James: This young man ſeems to 


« be very familiar with you; ſurely he does not 
« know who you are? © Oh! yes,” replied he, 


© we have been acquainted theſe ſeveral years. My 
e wife and I uſed frequently to come hither, in 
* fine weather, to eat a cutlet of an evening.” 


The appellation of “good man,” ſo frankly 
beſtowed on him by the tavern-boy, who had, un- 
doubtedly, long miſtaken Fohn- Fames for ſome 
honeſt mechanic; the joy which he expreſſed at 
ſeeing him again, and the zeal with which he 
ſerved him, conveyed to me, completely, an idea 
of the good-nature which the ſublime Author of 
Emilius diſplayed in his moſt trivial actions. 


So far from ſeeking to ſhine in the eyes of any 
one whatever, he himſelf acknowledged, with a 


ſentiment 
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ſentiment of humility not often to be found, and, 


in my opinion, altogether unfounded, that he was 
not fit to take part in converſation of a ſuperior 
ſtyle. © The leaſt appearance of argument,” ſaid 


he to me one day, is fufficient to overſet me. 


« My underſtanding comes to my aſſiſtance, half 
4c an hour later than to other men. I know what 
* the reply ought to be, preciſely when it is out 
c of time.” 5 


That tardineſs of reflection did not proceed 
from © a maxillary depreſſion, as is alleged, in 
the Proſpectus of a new Edition of the Works 
of Jobn- James, by a Writer, in other reſpects 
highly eſtimable: but from his ſtrong ſenſe of na- 
| tural equity, which permitted him not to give a 
decifion on the moſt trifling ſubje&, till he had 
examined it; from his genius, which turned it 
round and round, to get a view of it in every di- 
rection; and, finally, from his modeſty, which 
repreſſed in him the theatrical tone, and the ora- 

_ cular ſententiouſneſs (8) of our converſations. He 
was in the midſt of a company of wits, with his 
ſimplicity, what a young girl, in the glow of natu- 
ral colours, is amidſt women who put on artt- 
ficial red and white. Still leſs would he have ſub- 
mitted to exhibit himſelf as a ſpectacle among the 
Great; but in a /&te-4-!&re, in the freedom of in- 
timacy, and on ſubjects which were familiar to 
TT him, 
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him, thoſe eſpecially in which the happineſs of 
Mankind was intereſted, his ſoul ſoared aloft, his 
ſentiments became impreſſive, his ideas profound, 
his images ſublime, and his ſpoken, as ardent as 
his written, expreſſion. CO 


But what I prized {till more highly than even 
his genius, was his probity. He was one of the 


few literary characters, tried in the furnace of af- 


fiction, to whom you might, with perfect ſecurity, 
communicate your moſt ſecret thoughts. You 


had nothing to fear from his malignity, if he 
deemed them to be wrong, nor from his perfidy, 


if they appeared to him to be right. 


One afternoon, then, that we were enjoying our 
repoſe, in the Bois de Boulogne, I led the conver- 
fation to a ſubje& which I have had much at heart, 
ever ſince I came to the uſe of reaſon. We had 


juſt been ſpeaking of Plutarch's lives of eminent 
men, of Amyot's Tranſlation, a Work which he 


very highly prized, in which he had been taught 
to read when a child, and which, if I am not miſ- 
taken, has been the germ of his eloquence, and of 
his antique virtues; ſo much Influence does the 
firſt education exerciſe over the reſt of life! I ſaid 
to him then: 


vol. v. T J could 
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I could have wiſhed very much to ſee a Hiſtory 
of your compoſing. 


J. J. I once feſt a powerful propenſity to 
* write that of Coſmo de Medicis (9). He was a 


« ſimple individual, who became the ſovereign of 


his fellow-citizens, by rendering them more 
happy. He raiſed, and maintained his ſuperiority 
% merely by the benefits which he conferred. I 


e had made a rough ſketch of that ſubje& : but] 


have relinquiſhed it: I poſſeſs not the talents 
* requiſite to the compoſition of Hiſtory.” 


Why have not you yourſelf, with all your ardent 
zeal for the happineſs of Mankind, made ſome at- 
tempt to form a happy Republic? I know a great 
many men of all Countries, and of every condi- 
tion, who would have followed you. 


“ Oh! I have had too much experience of 
„Mankind!“ Then looking at me, after a mo- 


ment's filence, he added, with an air of ſome dil- | 


| pleaſure: I have ſeveral times entreated you 
never to introduce that ſubject.” 


But wherefore might you not have formed, with 


an aſſemblage of Europeans, deſtitute of fortune, 


and of a Country, in ſome uninhabited iſland of 
the 


ce 


tl 


(e 
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the South-Sea, an eſtabliſhment fimilar to that 
which William Penn founded in . 
in the midſt of ſavages 5 


What a difference between the age in which 
« he lived, and ours! In Peun's time, there was a 
« religious belief; now-a-days, men no longer 
« believe in any thing.” Then, ſoftening his 
tone: „I ſhould have liked very well to live in a 
« ſociety, ſuch as I figure it to myſelf, in the ca- 
« pacity of a private member; but on no conſide- 
« ration whatever would I have undertaken any 
charge; leaſt of all that of ruler in chief. It is 
« long ſince I became ſenſible of my own incapa- 
city: I was unfit for the ſmalleſt employment.” 


You would have found perſons i in abundance, 
_—_— to execute your ideas. 


40 Oh! [ beſcech you, let us call another ſub- 
cc je | | | 
Ject. 


I have ſome thoughts of writing the Hiſtory of 
the Nations of Arcadia. They are not indolent 
ſhepherds like thoſe of the Tan. 


His features ſoftened into a ſmile. ** Talking,” 
lays he to me, ** of the ſhepherds of the Lignon, 
* I once undertook: a journey to Forez, for the 

T 2. eee 
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* expreſs purpoſe of viewing the country of Cela. 
« don and Aſtrea, of which Urfeius has preſented 
« us with pictures ſo enchanting. Inſtead of 
% amorous ſhepherds, I ſaw, along the banks of 


« the Lignon, nothing but ſmiths, founders, and 


iron mongers.“ 
How! in a country ſo delightful! 


« Tt is a country merely of forges. It vas 
«© this journey to Forez which difſolved my illu- 
„ ſion. Till then, never a year paſſed that I did 
* not read the Aſtrea from end to end: I had 
* become quite familiarized with all the per- 
„ ſonages of it. Thus Science robs us of our 
ce pleaſures.” = 


Oh ! my Arcadians have no manner of reſem- 


blance to your blackſmiths, nor to the ideal ſhep- 


herds of Urfeius, who paſſed the days and nights 


in no other occupation but that of making love, 


expoſed internally to all the pernicious conſe. 


quences of idleneſs, and from without, to the in- 
vaſions of ſurrounding Nations. Mine practiſe all 
the arts of rural life. There are among them fhep- 
herds, huſbandmen, fiſhermen, vine-dreflers. They 
have availed themſelves of all the ſites of their 
country, diverſified as it is with mountains, plains, 
lakes and rocks, Their manners are patriarchal, 

| / 45 
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as in the early ages of the World. There are in 
this Republic, no prieſts, no ſoldiers, no flaves; 


for they are ſo religious, that every Head of a fa- 
mily is the pontiff of it; ſo warlike, that every 


individual inhabitant 1s at all times prepared to 
take up arms in defence of his Country, without 
tbe inducement of pay; and in ſuch a ſtate of 
equality, that there are not ſo much as domeſtic 
ſervants among them. The children are there 
brought up in the habit of omg their parents. 


- This utmoſt care is taken to avoid inſpiring 
them, under the name of emulation, wich the poi- 
ſon of ambition, and no ſuch leſſon is taught as 


that of ſurpaſſing each other; but, on the contrary, 


they are inured, betimes, to prevent one another, 


by good offices of every kind; to obey their pa- 
rents; to prefer their father, their mother, a 


friend, a miſtreſs, to themſelves; and their Coun- 


try to every thing. In this ſtate of Society, there 


is no quarrelling among the young people, unleſs 
it be ſome diſputes among lovers, like thoſe of 


the Devin du Village. But virtue there frequently 


convokes the citizens to national aſſemblies, to 
concert together meaſures conducive to the gene- 


ral welfare. They ele&v, by a plurality of voices, 


their Magiſtrates, who govern the State as if it 
were one family, being entruſted, at once, with 


the functions of peace, of war, and of religion. 
. From 
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From their union ſuch a force reſults, that they 
have eyer been enabled to repel all the Powers 
who preſumed to encroach on their liberties, 


No uſeleſs, inſolent, diſguſtful, or terrifying 
monument, is to be ſeen in their Country; no co- 


lonnades, triumphal arches, hoſpitals, or priſons ; 
no frightful gibbets on the hills, as you enter their 
towns : but a bridge over a torrent, a well in the 
midſt of an arid plain, a grove of fruit- trees on an 
uncultivated mountain, round a ſmall temple, the 
periſtyle of which ſerves as a place of ſhelter for 


travellers, announce, in ſituations the moſt de- 


ſerted, the humanity of the inhabitants. Simple 
inſcriptions on the bark of a beech-tree, or on a 
rude unpoliſhed rock, perpetuate, to poſterity, the 
memory of illuſtrious citizens, and of great actions. 
In the midſt of manners ſo beneficent, Religion 
ſpeaks to all hearts, in a language that knows no 
change. There is not a ſingle mountain, nor 2 
river, but what is conſecrated to ſome God, and 
is called by his name; not a fountain but what 


has it's Natad ; not a flower, nor a bird, but what 


is the reſult of ſome ancient and affecting meta- 
morphoſis. The whole of Phyſics is there con- 
veyed in religious ſentiments, and all religion in 
the monuments of Nature. Death itſelf, which 
empoiſons ſo many pleaſures, there preſents per- 
ſpectives only of conſolation. The tombs of an- 

ceſtors 


ceſtors are raiſed amidſt groves of myrtle, of cy- 


preſs, and of fir. Their deſcendants, to whom 
they endeared themſelves in life, reſort thither in 
their hours of pleaſure, or of pain, to decorate 


them with flowers, and to invoke their ſhades, 
perſuaded that they continually preſide over their 


deſtinies. The paſt, the preſent, and the future, 
link together all the members of this Society with 


the bands of the Law of Nature, ſo that, there, to 
live and to die is equally an object of deſire. 


Such was the vague idea which I gave of the 
Plan of my Work to Fohn-James. He was de- 


lighted with it. We made it, oftener than once, 
on our walking excurſions, the ſubje& of much 


- pleaſant converſation. He ſometimes imagined 


incidents of a poignant fimplicity, of which I 


availed myſelf. Nay, one day, he perſuaded me 
to change my Plan entirely. You muſt,” ſaid 
he to me, © ſuppoſe a principal action in your 
* Hiſtory, ſuch as that of a man on his travels, to 
improve himſelf in the knowledge of Mankind. 
“Out of this will ſpring up incidents varied and 
0 agreeable. Beſides, 1t will be neceffary to op- 
* poſe to the ſtate of Nature of the Nations of 


Arcadia, the ſtate of corruption of ſome other 


“People, in order to give relief t to your pictures 
by means of contraſts.“ 


* This 


j 
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This advice was to me a ray of light, which pro. 


duced another : this was, firſt of all, to oppoſe to 


| theſe two pictures, that of the barbariſm of a third 


people, in order to repreſent the three ſucceſſive 
ſtates through which moſt Nations paſs ; that of 


| barbariſm, that of Nature, and that of corruption, 


I thus had a complete harmony of three periods 
uſual to human Societies, 


In the view of repreſenting a ſtate of barbariſm, 


I made choice of Gaul, as a country, the com- 
mencements of which, in every reſpect, ought to 


intereſt us the moſt, becauſe the firſt ſtate of a 
People communicates an influence to all the pe- 
riods of it's duration, and makes itſelf felt even ina 


ſtate of decline, juſt as the education which a man 


receives on the breaſt, extends it's influence even 
to the age of decrepitude. Nay, it ſeems as if at 
this laſt epocha, the habits of infancy re- appeared 
with more force than thoſe of the reſt of life, as has 
been obſerved in the preceding Studies. The firſt 
impreſſions efface the laſt. The character of Na- 
tions is formed from the cradle, as well as that of 
Man. Rome, in ber decline, preſerved the ſpirit 
of univerſal domination, which ſhe had from her 
origin. 8 


I found the principal characters of the manners, 
and of the religion of the Gauls, completely traced 
in 


11 
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in Ceſar's Commentaries, in Plutarch, in Tacitus 
on the Manners of the Germans, and in ſeveral 
modern Treatiſes on the Mythology of the Nations 
of the North. 


I have taken up the ſtate of the Gauls ſeveral 
ages prior to the time of Julius Ceſar, in order to 
have an opportunity of painting a more marked 
character of barbariſm, and approaching to that 
which we have found among the ſavage tribes of 


North-America. I fixed the commencement of 


the civilization of our Anceſtors, at the deſtruc- 
tion of Troy ; which was likewiſe the epocha, and, 


undoubtedly, the cauſe of ſeveral important revo- 


lutions, all over the Globe. The Nations of 
which the Human Race is compoſed, however di- 
vided they may appear to be, in reſpect of lan- 


guage, of religions, of cuſtoms, and of climate, 


are in equilibrium among themſelves, as the diffe- 
rent Seas which compoſe the Ocean under diffe- 
rent Latitudes. No extraordinary movement can 
be excited in any one of thoſe Seas, but what muſt 


communicate itſelf, more or leſs, to each of the 
others. They have all a tendency to find their 
level. A Nation is, farther, with reſpect to the 


Human Race, what a man is with reſpect to his 
own Nation. If that man dies in it, another 1s 
born there within the ſame compaſs of time. In 


like manner, if one State on che Globe is deſtroyed, 
another 
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another is regenerated at the ſame epocha: this is 
what we have ſeen happen in our own times, when 
the greateſt part of the Republic of Poland, hay. 
ing been diſmembered in the North of Europe, 
to be confounded in the three adjoining States, 
Ruſſia, Pruſſia, and Auſtria, very ſoon after the 
greateſt part of the Britiſh Colonies of North. 
America, was diſunited from the three States of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, to form one Re- 
public; and as there was in Europe, a portion of 
Poland not diſmembered, there was, in like man- 
ner, in America, a portion of the Colonies that 
did not ſeparate from Great-Britain. 


The ſame political re- actions are to be found in 
all Countries, and in all ages. When the Empire 
of the Greeks was ſubverted on the banks of the 
Euxine-Sea, in 1453, that of the Turks imme- 
diately replaced it; and when that of Troy was 
deſtroyed in Afia, under Priam, that of Rome re· 
ceived it's birth! in Italy, under Eneas. 


But, from that total ſubverſion of Troy, there 
enſued a great many revolutions of inferior mo- 
ment in the reſt of the Human Race, and eſpe- 
_cially in the Nations of Europe. 


1 oppoſed to the ſtate of barbariſm of the Gauls, 
that of the corruption of Egypt, which was then 
at 
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at it's higheſt degree of civilization. To the 
epocha of the ſiege of Troy, it is that many learned 
men have aſſigned the brilliant reign of Seſoftris. 
Beſides, this opinion, being adopted by Fenelon in 
his Telemachus, was a ſufficient authority for my 
Work. I likewiſe ſelected my traveller from 
Egypt, by the advice of Fohn-Fames, in as much 
as, in Antiquity, a great many political and reli- 
gious eſtabliſhments were communicated by reflux 
from Egypt, to Greece, to Italy, and even di- 
rely to the Gauls, as the Hiſtory of many of our 
ancient uſages ſufficiently evinces. This, too, is 
a conſequence of political re actions. Whenever 
a State has attained it's higheſt degree of eleva- 
tion, it is come to it's firſt ſtage of decay ; becauſe 
all human things begin to fade as ſoon as they 
have reached the point of perfection. Then it is 
that the Arts, the Sciences, Manners, Languages, 
begin to undergo a reflux from civilized to bar- 
barous States, as is demonſtrated by the age of 
Alexander among the Greeks, of Auguſtus among 
the Romans, and of Louis XIV. among ourſelves. 


1 had, accordingly, oppoſitions of character in 
the Gauls, the Arcadians, and the Egyptians. 
But Arcadia alone preſented me with a great num- 
ber of contraſts to the other parts of Greece, which 
were but then emerging out of barbariſm ; be- 
tween the peaceful manners of it's induſtrious in- 
6 habitants, 
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habitants, and the boiſterous diſcordant characters 
of the heroes of Py/os, of Mycenæ, and of Arges; 
between the gentle adventures of it's ſimple and 
innocent ſhepherdeſſes, and the awful cataſtrophes 
of Iphigenia, of Electra, and of Clytemneftra. 


I divided the materials of my Work into twelve 


Books, and conſtructed a kind of Epic Poem of 
them; not conformably to the rules laid down by 


Ariſtotle, and to thoſe of our modern Critics, who 
pretend, after him, that an Epic Poem ought te 
exhibit only one principal action of the life of a 


hero; but conformably to the Laws of Nature, 
and after the manner of the Chineſe, who fre. 


quently comprehend in it, the whole life of a hero, 


which, in my judgment, is much more ſatisfactory. 
Beſides, I have not, in this, deviated from the ex - 


ample of Homer; for, if J have not adopted the 


plan of his Iliad, I have nearly cope that of his 
OT 


Bot, while I was deviſing "lars f for the . 


of Mankind, my own was diſturbed by new cala 
mities. 


My ſtate of health, and my experience, permit - 
ted me no longer to ſolicit, in my native Country, 


the ſlender reſources, which I was on the point of 


loſing there, nor to go abroad in queſt of them. 
Beſides, 
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Beſides, the nature of the labours in which I had 
engaged, could not poſſibly intereſt any Miniſter 
in my favour. I thought of preſenting to public 
view, ſuch of them as I deemed moſt calculated to 
merit the protection of Government. I publiſhed 
my STUDIES OF NATURE. I have the conſolation 
of believing that I have, in that Work, confuted 
ſundry dangerous errors, and demonſtrated ſome _ 
important truths. Their ſucceſs has procured for 
me, without ſolicitation, a great many compli- 
ments on the part of the Public, and ſome annual 
marks of favour from the Court, but of ſo little ſo- 
lidity, that a ſlight revolution in an adminiſtration, 
has ſtripped me of moſt of them, and together with 
them, what is much more vexatious, ſome others 
of ſtill higher conſideration, which I had enjoyed 
for fourteen years. Court favour had the ſem- 
blance of doing me good : the benevolence of the 
Public has given a more ſteady fupport to me and 
my Work. To it I am indebted for a tranfient 
tranquillity and repoſe ; and under theſe auſpices 
I ſend into the World this firſt Book, entitled Tye 
GavuLs, to ſerve as an Introduction to the Arcadia. 
I have not enjoyed the ſatisfaction of talking on 
the ſubject of it to Fohn-Fames. It was rather too 
rude for the placidneſs of our converſations. But, 
rough and wild as it may be, it is an opening in 
the rocks, from whence there is a glimpſe of the 
valley in which he ſometimes repoſed. Nay, when 

he 
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he ſet out, without bidding me farewel, for Er- 
menonville, where he cloſed his days, I tried to 
recal myſelf to him, by the image of Arcadia, and 
the recollection of our ancient intercourſe, in con- 
cluding the letter which I wrote to him, with theſe 
two verſes from Virgil, changing only a ſingle 
word. . 


Atque utinam ex vobis unus tecumque fuiſſem 
Aut cuſtos gregis, aut maturæ vinitor uvæ? 
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(I) H reaſon could do nothing, &c. Gop has beſtowed on me 
this diſtinguiſhed mark of his favour, that whatever diſorder my 
reaſon may have undergone, J have never loſt the uſe of it, in 
my own apprehenſion, and eſpecially in the eyes of other men. 
As ſoon as I felt the ſymptoms of my indiſpofition, I retired into 
ſolitude. What was, then, that extraordinary reaſon, which in- 
timated to me that my ordinary reaſon was diſturbed? I am 
tempted to believe, that there is in our ſoul an unchangeable fo- 
cus of intellectual light, which no darkneſs is able entirely to 

overpower. It is, I am of opinion, this /e»/orium which admo- 
niſhes the drunk man that his reaſon is over-elevated, and the 
failing old man, that his underſtanding is enfeebled. In order 
to behold the ſhining of that candle within us, a man muſt have 
his paſſions ſtilled, he muſt be in ſolitude, and, above all, he muſt 
be in the habit of retiring into himſelf. I conſider this intimate 
ſentiment of our intellectual functions, as the very eſſence of our 
foul, and a proof of it's immaterialit y. 


(2) Tuo celebrated Phyſicians. Doctor Roux, Author of the 

Journal of Medicine, and Doctor Buquet, Profeſſor of the Fa- 
culty of Medicine at Paris: who both died, in the very prime of 
life, of their own remedies againſt the nervous diſorder. 


(3) The credit of a perſon whom I did not know. Though I am 
accuſtomed, when occaſion requires, to mention by name, in my 
writings, the perſons who have rendered me any ſervice, and to 
whom I am under eſſential obligations, this is neither the time 
nor the place for it. I am introducing here no memoirs of my 
life, but thoſe which may ſerve as a preamble to my Work on 
Arcadia, | | 


(4) The 
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(4) The Comventual e There were, in my opinion, 
many defects in the eſtabliſhments of the Jeſuits in Paraguay, As 
theſe monaſtic orders do not marry, that they had not within them. 
ſelves, the independent principle of exiſtence ; that they always 
recruited the fraternity with Europeans, and, that they formed, 
even in their Redempkions, one Nation within another Nation; 
hence it came to paſs, that the deſtruction of their Order in Eu- 
rope, involved in it that of their eſtabliſhments in America. Be. 
fides, the conventual regularity, and the multiplied ceremonies 
which they had introduced into their political adminiſtration, 
could ſuit only an infant People, who muſt be inceſſantly kept up 
by the Jeading-ſtring, and led by the eyes. They are not the leſs, 
on that account, deſerving of immortal honour, for having col- 
lected, and ſubjected to humane Laws, a multitude of barbarians, 
and for having inſtructed them in the Arts uſeful to human life, 
by preſerving them from the corruption of civilized Nations. 


(5) Offer up human ſacrifices. They likewiſe eat dogs, thoſe 
natural friends of Man. I have remarked, that every People 
among whom this is practiſed, were not diſpoſed to ſpare human 
fleſh when occafion prompted : to eat the fleſh of dogs is a ſtep 
toward anthropophagy. 


(6) Toutous. The name of a claſs of men of the commonalty 
in the Ifland of Taity, and in the other iſlands of that Archi- 
pelago. They are not permitted to eat ſwines-fleſh, which 1s 
there of an excellent quality, and exceedingly common. It is re- 
ſerved for the E-Arres, who are the chiefs. The Toutous bring 
up the ſwine, and the E-Arres feed upon them. Conſult Cap- 
tain Coof's Voyages. 


(7) One of theſe touching compariſons. Thoſe compariſons are 
beauties which ſeem appropriate to poetry. But I think paint- 
ing might adopt them to advantage, and derive powerful effects 
from them. For example, when a painter is repreſenting on the 


fore · ground of a battle- Piece, a young man of an intereſting cha- 
| raſter, 


— 
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rater, killed, and ſtretched along the graſs, he might introduce 
near him, ſome beautiful wild plant, analogous to his character, 
with drooping flowers, and the ſtalks half cut down. If it were 
in a picture of a modern battle, he might mutilate, and, if J may 
venture on the expreſſion, kill, in it, the vegetables of a higher 
order, ſuch as a fruit-tree, or even an oak ; for our cannon bul- 
lets commit ravages of a very different kind in the plains, from 
thoſe produced by the arrows and javelins of the Ancients. They 
plow up the turf of the hills, mow down the-foreſts, cleave aſun- 
der the young trees, and tear off huge fragments from the trunks 
olf the moſt venerable oaks. I do not recollect that I ever ſaw 
any of theſe effects repreſented in pictures of our modern battles, 
They are, however, very common in the real ſcenes of war, and 
redouble the impreſſions of terror which Painters intend to ex- 
cite, by the repreſentation of ſuch ſubjects. The deſolation of 
a country has a ſtill more powerful expreſſion than groups of the 
dead, and of the dying. It's groves levelled, the black furrows of 
it's up-torn meadows, and it's rocks maimed, awfully diſplay the 
effects of human fury, extending even to the ancient monuments 
of Nature. We diſcern in them the wrath of Kings, which is 
their final argument, and is accordingly inſcribed on their can- 
non: Ultima ratio Regum. Nay, there might be expreſſed 
through the whole extent of a battle. piece, the detonations of the 
diſcharge of artillery, repeated by the valleys to ſeveral leagues 
diſtance, by repreſenting, in the back-grounds, the terrified ſhep- 
herds driving off their charge, flocks of birds flying away toward 
the horizon, and the wild beaſts abandoning the woods. 
Phyſical conſonances heighten moral ſenſations, eſpecially 
when there is a tranſition from one kingdom of Nature to an- 
other kingdom. 


: *. N | 
(8) And, fnally, from his modefly, which repreſſed in him the 
theatrical tone, and the oracular ſententicuſneſs of our canverſations. 
Theſe are the perſonal reaſons which he might have for talking 
ſparingly in company; but I have no doubt that he had others 
much more weighty, ariſing from the character of our Societies 
\CL.V. 5 chemſelves. 
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themſelves. I find thoſe general reaſons ſo happily detailed, in 
the excellent Chapter of Montaigne's Eſſays, On the Art of Con- 
ve ation, that L cannot repreſs my inclination to inſert a ſhort 
extract from it, in hope that the Reader may be induced to * 
| ruſe the whole. 
As the mind acquires new vigour from communication 
with vigorous and well regulated minds, it is impoſſible to ex. 
c preſs how much it loſes and degenerates by the continual 
commerce and intimacy of grovelling and puny characters. 
« There is no contagion that ſpreads To rapidly as this. I have 
« paid very dear for my experience on this ſubject. I am fond 
of arguing, and of .diſcuſſion ; but with few men, and in my 
« own way: for to ſerve as a ſhow to the Gieat, and to make * 
% an emulous parade of wit and prattle, I conſider as a moſt de- 

„ grading employment for a man of honour.” 

go much for the active converſation of a gentleman, among 
men of the World, and now, a few pages farther down, for the 
paſſive converſation. ä . 

« The gravity, the robe, and the fortune of the perſon who 
« ſpeaks, frequently give currency to inſipid and trifling tittle- 
ce tattle. It is preſumable that a Gentleman ſo followed, ſo aw- 
„ ful, muſt poſſeſs within himſelf a fund very ſuperior to one of 
« the herd; and that a perſon entruſted with ſo many employ- 
ments and commiſſions of importance, ſo diſdainful and fo 
« ſelf-ſufficient, muſt poſſeſs much greater ability than that 
other who ſalutes him at ſuch a reſpectful diſtance, and whom 
no one employs. Not only the words, but the very grimaces 
« of thoſe conſequential perſonages, attract conſideration, and 
turn to account, every one vying with another to put ſome 
& flattering and ſignificant gloſs upon them. If they let them- 
« ſclves down fo far as to converſe with ordinary men, and meet 
„with any thing from them except approbation and reverence, 
« you arc ſure to be levelled to the duſt by the authority of their 
experience. They have heard, they have ſeen, they have 


« done: you are quite overwhelmed by an accumulation of in- 
« ſtances.“ 


Wha 
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What, then, would Montaigne have ſaid, in an age when fo 
many of the Little imagine themſelves to be Great; when every 
one has two, three, four titles to ſet himſelf off; when thoſe 
who have none, entrench themſelves under the patronage of 
thoſe who have? The greater part, in truth, begin with placing 
themſelves on the knees of a man who is making a noiſe; but 
they never reſt till they get upon his ſhoulders. I do not ſpeak 
of thoſe ſelf-1mportant gentlemen, who, taking poſſeſſion of an 
Author, that they may put on the air of ſerving him, interpoſe 
themſelves between him and the ſources of public favour, in or- 
der to reduce him to a particular dependance on them, and who 
become his declared enemies, if he has the ſpirit to reject the in- 
felicity of being protected by them. The happy Montaigne had 
no need of fortune. But what would he have ſaid of thoſe un- 
feeling fellows, ſo common in all ranks, who, to get rid of their 
lethargy, court the acquaintance of a Writer of reputation, and 
wait in ſilence for his letting off, at every turn, ſentences newly 
coined, or allies of wit; who have not ſo much as the ſenſe to 
take them in, nor the faculty of retaining them, unleſs they are 
delivered in an impoſing tone, or putfed off in the columns of a 
Journal; and who, in a word, if by chance they happen to be 
ſtruck, have frequently the malignity to affix to them an indiffe- 
rent, or a dangerous meaning, in order to lower a reputation 
which gives them umbrage. Aſſuredly, had Montaigne himſelf 
appeared in our circles, as nothing more than plain Michael, not- 
withſtanding his exquiſite judgment, an eloquence ſo natural, 
erudition ſo vaſt, and which he underſtood fo happily to apply, 
| he would have found bimſelf every where reduced to ſilence, 
like John- James. I have been ſomewhat diffuſe on this chapter, 
in honour of the two Authors, of Emilius, and of the Eſſays. 
They have both been accuſed of reſerve, and of making no great 
figure in converſation ; and, likewiſe, of being both egotiſts in 
their writings, but with very little juſtice on either ſcore. It is 
Man whom they are ever deſcribing in their own perſon ; and 
I always find that when - talk of themſelves, they talk like- 


wiſe of me. 


„ | To 
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To return to John James: he was moſt ſincere in denying 


himſelf to the gratification of vanity ; he referred his reputation 


not to his perſon, but to certain natural truths, diffuſed over 
his writings ; but, in other reſpects, ſetting no extraordinary 
value on himſelf. I told him, one day, that a young lady had 
ſaid to me, ſhe would think herſelf happy in attending him 
as his ſervant. © Yes,” replied he, © in order to hear me talk 
« {ix or ſeven hours on the ſubject of the Emilius.” J have 
oftener than once taken the liberty to combat ſome of his opi- 
nions; ſo far from being offended, he with pleaſure acknoy-. 

ledged his miſtake, the.moment that he was made ſenſible of it. 
Of this, I beg leave to quote one inſtance, which reflects ſome 
credit on myſelf, though it may ſavour of vanity ; but, in fin- 
cerity, my ſole intention in producing it, is to vindicate his cha. 
rater from that charge. Wherefore, ſaid I to him, once that the 
ſubje happened to come in the way, have you, in your Emi- 
lius, repreſented the ſerpent in Pouſin's Deluge, as the principal 
object of that Painting? It is not ſo, but the infant, which it's 
mother is ſtraining to place on a rock. He meditated for a mo- 
ment, and faid to me: “Ves. yes, you are in the right: I was 
« miſtaken. It is the child; undoubtedly, it is the child ;” and 
he appeared to be perfectly overjoyed that I had ſuggeſted the 
remark. But he ſtood in no need of my ſuperficial obſervations, 
to bring him to the acknowledgment of the little ſlips which had 
eſcaped him. He ſaid to me one day: © Were I to undertake 
* a new Edition of my Works, I would certainly ſoften what ! 
„have written on the ſubje& of Phyſicians. There is no one 
« profeſſion which requires ſo much cloſe ſtudy and application 
& as theirs. In all Countries, they are really the men of the 
« moſt cultivated underſtanding.” Upon another occafion, he 
ſaid toine: ©] mingled in my quarrel with Mr. Hume too 
« ſtrong an infuſion of ſpleen. But the dull climate of England, 
che ſtate of my fortune, and the perſecutions which I had juſt 
been enduring in France, all contributed to plunge me into 
+ melancholy,” He has ſaid to me oftener than once, «I am 
fond of celebrity; J acknowledge it: but,” added he, with 
a ſigh, 
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a ſigh, © Gop has puniſhed me in the point where I had of- 
« fended ” 
At the ſame time, perſons of high reſpeRability have cen- 
ſured him for acknowledging ſo much evil of himſelf in his Con- 
feſhons. What would they have ſaid, then, if, like ſo many 
others, he had, in theſe, indirectly pronounced his own eulo- 
gium? The more humiliating that the failings are, of which he 
there accuſes himſelf, the more ſublime 1s his candor in expoſing 
them. There are, it muſt be admitted, ſome paſſages, in which 
he is chargeable with indiſcretion in ſpeaking out too plainly, 
where another perſon is concerned; particularly where he dif- 
cloſes the not over-delicate attathments of his inconſtant bene- 
factreſs, Madame de Warens. But I have reaſon to believe, 
that his poſthumous Works have been falſified in more than one 
place. It is poſſible that he did not name her in his manu- 
{cript ; and if he did mention her by name, he thought he might 
do this without hurting any one, becauſe ſhe left no poſterity. Be- 
ſides, he ſpeaks of her every where with a warmth of intereſt. 
He uniformly fixes the attention of the Reader, in the midſt of 
her irregularities, on the qualities of her mind. In a word, he 
conſidered it as his duty to tell the good and the bad of the per- 
ſonages of his Hiſtory, after the example of the moſt celebrated 
Hiſtorians of Antiquity. Tacitus ſays expreſsly, in the opening 
of his Hiſtory, Book firſt, © I have no reaſon either to love or 
to hate Orho, Galba, or Fitellius. It is true, I owe my fortune 
to Ye/pafran, as I owe the progreſs and preſervation of it to 
his children; but when a man is going to write Hiſtory, he 
* ought to hag benefits as well as injuries.” In truth, Tacitus 
taxes Ye/pafran, his benefactor, with avarice, and other faults. 
John James, who had aſſumed for his motto, Fitam impendere 
vero, (to devote life to truth) may have valued himſelf as much 
on his love for truth, in writing his own Hiſtory, as Tacitus did 
in writing that of the Roman Emperors. | | 
Not that I by any means approve the unreſerved frankneſs of 
Jobn- James, in a ſtate of Society like that in which we live, and 
U 3 that 


that J have not reaſon to complain, beſides, of the inequality of 
his temper, of inconcluſiveneſs in his Writings, and of ſome er. 
rors in conduct, as he himſelf has publiſhed theſe for the pur. 
| poſe of condemning them, But, where is the man, where is the 
Writer, where is, eſpecially, the unfortunate Author, who has 
no fault to reproach himſelf with. Jobu- James has diſcuſſed 
queſtions ſo ſuſceptible of being argued on either fide ; he was 
conſcious of poſſeſſing, at once, a mind ſo great, and of being 


| ſubjected to a fortune ſo deplorable : he had to encounter wants 


ſo preſſing, and friends ſo perfidious, that he was frequently 
forced out of the common road. But even when he deviates, 
and becomes the victim of others, br of himſelf, you ſee him for 
ever forgetting his own miſeries, that he may devote his undi. 
vided attention to thoſe of Mankind. He is uniformly the de- 
fender of their rights, and the advocate of the miſerable. There 
might be inſcribed on his tomb thoſe affecting words from a 
Book on which he pronounces an elogium ſo ſublime, and of 


which he carried always about him ſome ſelect paſſages, during 


the laſt years of his life: His Sins, WHICH ARE MANY, ARE fol- 
GIVEN; FOR HE LOVED MUCH, | 


(9) Co/mo de Medicis. Here is the deciſion pronounced upon 
him by #h:l:p de Commines, the Plutarch of his age, in reſpect of 
native ſimplicity. 8 | 

« Co/mo de Medicis, who was the chief of that houſe, and, in- 
40 deed, founded it, a man worthy of being named among the 


„ greateſt of the Great, eſpecially when his condition in life is 


e taken into the account, namely, that of a merchant, has con- 
« veyed his name to a family the moſt illuſtrious, I think, that 
&« ever was in the World. For their very ſervants, under the 
« ſanction of that name of Medicis, poſſeſſed ſo much credit, 
„that I ſhould hardly be believed, were I to relate the inſtances 
„which I have ſeen of it in France, and in England. ... I knew 
one of their ſervants, Gerard 2yanneſe by name, who was 
e almoſt the only inſtrument of ſupporting King Edward IV. 

: 89 1 „ on 
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on the throne of England, during the Civil Wars of that 
« Kingdom.” And a little lower : © The authority of his pre- 
« decefſors was injurious to this Peter de Medicis, in as much as 

« that of Co/-o, who had been the founder of the Family, was 
« gentle and amiable, and ſuch as was neceſſary to a city poſe 
4 ſeſſed of liberty.“ (Book vii.) 
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ARCADIA. 


BOOK FIRST. 


THE GAULS. 


A LITTLE before the autumnal Equinox, 
Tirteus, a ſhepherd of Arcadia, was feeding 
his flock on one of the heights of Mount Ly- 
ceum, which projects along the gulph of Meſ- 
ſenia. He was ſeated under the ſhade of ſome 
pine-trees, at the foot of a rock, from whence he 
contemplated, at a diſtance, the Sea agitated by 
the winds of the South. It's olive-coloured waves 
were whitened with foam, which fell back, in 
girandoles, the whole length of the ſtrand. The 
fiſhing boats, appearing and diſappearing alter- 
nately, between the ſwelling ſurges, ventured, at - 
the riſk of running a-ground on the beach, to 
truſt their ſafety to their inſignificance; whereas 
large veſſels, in full fail, under the violent preſſure 
of the winds, kept at a cautious diſtance, in the 
dread of being ſhipwrecked. At the bottom of 
the gulph, crowds of women and children raiſed 
their 
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their hands to Heaven, and uttered the cries of 
ſolicitude, at fight of the danger which threatened 
| theſe poor mariners, and of the ſucceſſion of bil. 
lows which rolled from the Sea, and broke, with 

a noiſe like thunder, on the rocks of Steniclaros. 
The echoes of Mount Lyceum reverberated their | 
hoarſe and confuſed roarings, from all quarters, 
with ſo much exactneſs, that Tirteus, at times, 
turned round his head, imagining that the temyeſt 
was behind him, and that the Seca was breaking 
on the top of the mountain. But the cries of the 
coots and the ſea-gulls, which came, flapping their 
wings, to feek refuge there, and the flaſhes of 
lightning which furrowed the Horizon, ſoon made 
Shim feaſible, that ſafety was on the dry land, and 

that the tempeſt was ſtill more dreadful, at a dil. 
rance, than it appeared to his view. 


Firteus compaſſionated the deſtiny of feamen, 
and pronounced that of ſhepherds to be bleſſed, 
as it, in ſome degree, reſembled that of the Gods, 
by placing tranquillity in his heart, aud the tem- 
peſt under his feet. 


While he was expreſſing his gratitude to Hea- 
ven, two men of a noble deportment appeared on 
the great road, which winded below, toward the 
baſe of the mountain. One of them was in the 
full vigor of life, and the other ſtill in the bloom 

of 
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of youth. They were walking with great ſpeed, 
like travellers impatient to reach their object. As 
| ſoon as they were within hearing, the elder of the 
two, called to Tirteus, aſking if they were not on 
the road to Argos. But the noiſe of the wind 
among the pines, preventing his voice from being. 
heard, the younger aſcended toward the ſhepherd, 
and cried aloud to him: Father, are we not 


« upon the road to Argos?“ “My fon,” replied 


Tirteus, © 1 do not know where Argos lies. You 
«are in Arcadia, upon the road to Tegeum, and 
« thoſe towers which you ſee before you are the 
towers of Bellemine.” While they were talking, 

a ſhagged dog, young and frolicſome, which ac- 
companied the ſtranger, having perceived in the 
flock a ſhe-goat entirely white, ran up to play 
with her ; but the goat, terrified at the fight of 
this animal, whole eyes were covered all over with 
hair, fled toward the top of the mountain, whither 
the dog purſued her. The young man recalled 
his dog, which immediately returned to his feet, 
lowering his head, and wagging his tail, He then 
{1pped a leaſh round the dog's neck, and begging 
the ſhepherd to hold him faſt, he ran after the 
goat, which ſtill continued to flee before him: 
his dog, however, ſeeing him ready to diſappear, 
gave ſo violent a jerk to Tirteus, that he made his 
eſcape with the leaſh about his neck, and ran with 


ſuch 
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| ſuch ſpeed, that, in a ſhort time, neither goat, tra- 
veller, nor dog, were to be ſeen. 


The traveller, who had remained on the high- 
way, was preparing to follow his companion, when 
the ſhepherd thus addrefled him: „Sir, the wea- 
ether is boiſterous, night approaches, the foreſt 
e and the mountain are full of quagmires, where 
« you may be in danger of loſing yourſelf. Come 


A and repoſe yourſelf a while in my cottage, which 


is not far from hence. I am perfeRly ſure that 
„ my goat, which is very tame, will return of her- 
« ſelf, and bring back your friend to us, provided 
he does not loſe ſight of her.” In ſaying theſe 

words, he applied his pipe to his mouth, and the 
flock, immediately, began to file off, by a path, 
toward the ſummit of the mountain. A large ram 
marched at the head of this hule flock; he was 
followed by fix ſhe goats, whoſe dugs almoſt 
touched the ground ; twelve ewes, accompanied 
by their lambs, which were already conſiderably 
grown, came next; a ſhe- als and her colt cloſed 
the proceſſion. 


The ſtranger followed Tirteus in ſilence. They 
aſcended about ſix hundred paces, along an open 
down, planted, bere and there, with broom and 


roſemary : as they were entering the foreſt of oaks,. 
which 
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which covers the top of Mount Lyceum, they 


heard the barking of a dog; ſoon after, they de- 
(cried the young man's ſhock running toward 
them, followed by his maſter, who carried'the 
white goat on his ſhoulders. Tirtexs ſaid to him: 
« My ſon, though this goat is dearer to me than 
« any other of the whole flock, I would rather 


e have loſt her, than that you ſhould have endured 


e fo much fatigue in recovering ber; but, if you 
« pleaſe, you ſhall this night repoſe in my cot- 


« tage; and. to-morrow, if you are reſolved to 


* continue your journey, I will conduct you to 


© Tegeum, where you may be informed of the 
« road to Argos. Notwithſtanding, Sirs, if I may 
« be permitted to adviſe, you will not depart from 
hence to-morrow. It is the feaſt of Jupiter, on 


„Mount Lyceum, and people aſſemble here, in 


'* multitudes, from all Arcadia, and from a great 


part of Greece. If you are ſo good as to accompany 


© me thither, when I preſent myſelf at the altar of 


Jupiter, I ſhall be rendered more acceptable, by 
* adoring him in company with my gueſts. The 
young ſtranger replied : Oh, good ſhepherd : 
* we accept, with cheerfulneſs, your hoſpitality for 
this night, but to-morrow, with the dawn, we 
* muſt, purſue our journey toward Argos. We 
have, for a long time, been con:ending with the 
© waves, in order to reach that city, celebrated 


* over the whole Earth, for it's temples, for it's 


5 palaces, 
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ie palaces, and from it's being the reſidence of the 
« great Agamemnon.” 


After he had thus ſpoken, they croſſed a part of 
the foreſt 'of Mount Lyceum, toward the, Eaft, 
and deſcended into a little valley, ſheltered from 
the winds. A freſh and downy herbage covered the 

ſides of it's hills. At the bottom flowed a rivulet 
called Achelous (1), which falls into the river Al- 
pheus, whoſe iſlands, covered with alders and lin- 
den trees, are perceptible at a diſtance from the 
plain. The trunk of an old willow, laid low by 
the hand of time, ſerved as a bridge to the Ache- 
lous; this bridge had no ledging, except ſome 
large reeds, which grew on each fide of it; but 
the brook, the bottom of which was paved with 
rocks, was ſo eaſily forded over, and fo little ule 
had been made of the bridge, that the convol- 
volus almoſt entirely. covered it with it's heart- 
ſhaped foliage, and with flowers reſembling white 
ſpires. | 


At a little diſtance from this bridge. ſtood the 
dwelling of Tirteus. It was a ſmall houſe, co- 
vered with thatch, built in the middle of a moſly 
ground. Two poplars formed a ſhade for it to the 
Weſt. On the South- ſide, a vine ſurrounded the 
doors and windows, with it's purple cluſters, and 
with it's leaves, already of the colour of fire. An 

| old 
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old ivy ſheltered it from the North, and covered, 
with it's ever-green foliage, a part of the ſtair- caſe, 
which led, on the outſide, to the upper ſtory. 


As ſoon as the flock approached the houſe, they 


began to bleat, according to cuſtom. Immedi- 
ately, a young girl appeared, deſcending the ſtair- 
caſe, and carrying under her arm a veſſel to re- 
ceive the milk which ſhe was going to draw. Her 
robe was of white wool; her cheſtnut locks were 
turned up under a hat, formed of the rind of the 
linden-tree ; her arms and feet were naked, and for 


ſhoes, ſhe wore ſocks, as is the faſhion of the 


young women of Arcadia. From her ſhape, you 
would have thought her one of the nymphs of 
Diana; from her vale, that ſhe was the Natad of 


the fountain; but her timidity ſoon diſcovered her 


to be a ſhepherdeſs. As foon as ſhe perceived the 
ſtrangers, ſhe caſt down her eyes, and bluſhed. 


Tirteus ſaid to her: “ Cyanea, my daughter, 
% make haſte to milk your goats, and to prepare 
* ſomething for ſupper, while I warm ſome water 
to walh the feet of theſe travellers, whom Ju- 
« piter has ſent to us.” In the mean while, he 


entreated the ſtrangers to repoſe themſelves on a 


eraſs-plat, at the foot of the vine. Cyanea, having 
| Eneeled down on the turf, milked the goats, which 
bad aſſembled around her; and, having finiſhed, 

| ſhe 
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ſhe led the flock into the ſheep-fold, which ſtood 
at one end of the houſe. Tirteus, in the mean 
time, warmed water, and waſhed the feet of his 
gueſts, after which, he invited them to walk in. 


Night was already advanced ; but a lamp, ſuf. 
pended from the cieling, and the blaze of the 
- hearth, which was placed, after the manner of the 
Greeks, in the middle of the habitation, ſuffi- 


ciently illuminated the interior of it, There were 
feen, hanging round the walls, flutes, ſhepherd's 


crooks, ſcrips, moulds for making cheeſe ; baſ- 
kets of fruit, and earthen pans full of milk, ſtood 
upon ſhelves faſtened to the joiſts. Over the door 
by which they had entered, there was a ſmall ſta- 
rue of the good Ceres, and over that of the ſheep- 
fold, the figure of the God Pan, formed from a 
root of an olive-tree. 


As ſoon as the ſtrangers were introduced, Cya- 
nea covered the table, and ſerved up cabbages 
with bacon, ſome wheaten bread, a pot filled with 
wine, a cream cheeſe, freſh eggs, and ſome of the 
| ſecond figs of the year, white and violet- coloured. 
She placed by the board four ſeats, made of oak 
wood. She covered that of her father with the 
ſkin of a wolf, which he himſelf had killed in 


hunting. Afterwards, having aſcended to the 


upper ſtory, ſhe returned again, with the fleeces 


of 
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of two ſheep ; but whilſt ſhe ſpread them on the 
ſeats of the travellers, ſhe burſt into tears. Her 
father ſaid to her: © My dear daughter, will you 
&« remain for ever inconſolable about the loſs of 
« your mother? And can you never touch any 
thing which ſhe was accuſtomed to uſe, without 
« ſhedding tears?“ Cyanea made no reply, but 
turning her head toward the wall, ſhe wiped her 
eyes. Tirteus addreſſed a prayer, and offered a li- 
| bation to Jupiter, the patron of hoſpitality ; then, 
having invited his gueſts to fit down, they all be- 
gan to eat in profound ſilence. 


When the meal was finiſhed, Tirteus ſaid to the 
two travellers: ** My dear gueſts, had you chanced 
« to enter the habitation of ſome other inhabitant 
* of Arcadia, or had you paſſed this way, ſome 
« years ago, you would have been much better 

« received. But the hand of Jupiter has ſmitten 
„ me. I once poſſeſſed, upon the neighbouring 
« hill, a garden, which ſupplied me, at all ſeaſons, 
with pulſe, and excellent fruit: It is ſwallowed 
«up in the foreſt. This ſolitary valley once re- 
e ſounded with the lowing of my oxen. Nothing 
* was to be heard, from morn to eve, in my dwel-. 
© ling, but ſongs of mirth, and ſounds of joy. I 
t have ſeen around this table three ſons and four 
* daughters. The youngeſt ſon was arrived at an 
e age capable of tending a flock of ſheep. My 

RR... oo « daughter 
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daughter Cyanea dreſſed her little fiſters, and al- 
© ready ſupplied the place of a mother to them. 
« My wife, induſtrious, and till young, main- 
« tained, all the year round, gatety, peace, and 
e abundance in my habitation, But the loſs of 
my eldeſt ſon has been followed by that of al. 

e moſt my whole family. Like other young men, 
<« he was deſirous of ſhewing his agility, by climb. 


5 ing up the higheſt trees. His mother, to whom 


« ſuch exerciſes cauſed the greateſt dread, had 
ce frequently entreated him to abſtain from amuſe. 
© ments of this kind. I had often predicted that 
« ſome misfortune would be the conſequence. 
« Alas! the Gods have puniſhed my unwarrant- 
&© able predictions, by accompliſhing them. One 
«Summer's day, in which my ſon was in the fo- 
« reſt, keeping the flocks with his brothers, the 
« youngeſt of them took a fancy to eat ſome of 
the fruit of a wild cherry-tree. The eldeſt im- 
s mediately climbed it, in order to gather them; 
© and when he had reached the ſummit, which 
„was very elevated, he perceived his mother at a 
„little diſtance, who, ſeeing him in her turn, 
* uttered a loud ſcream, and fainted. At this 
< ſight, terror, or repentance, ſeized my unhappy 
„ fon; he fell. His mother, being brought to 
c herſelf by the cries of her children, ran toward 
„ him, but in vain attempted to re-animate him 
in her arms: the unfortunate youth turned his 


vs eyes 
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«eyes toward her, pronounced her name and 
« mine, and expired. The grief with which my 


« wife was overwhelmed, carried her in a few 
days to the grave. The moſt tender union 
* reigned amongſt my children, and equalled 


« their affection for their mother. They, however, 


« all died, through ſorrow for her loſs, and for 
e that of each other. How much anxiety has it 


© coſt me to preſerve this poor girl!“. .. Thus 
ſpake Tirteus, and, in ſpite of his efforts, the tears 


ruſhed to his eyes. Cyanea threw herſelf on the 
| boſom of her father, and mixing her tears with 
his, ſhe preſſed him in her arms, unable to utter a 


ſyllable. Tirteus ſaid to her: Cyanea, my dear 
« daughter, my ſole conſolation, ceaſe to afflict 


* thyſeif. We ſhall one day ſee them again; 
ce they are with the Gods.” Thus he ſpoke, and 
ſerenity once more appeared on his countenance, 


and on that of his daughter. With the greateſt 


compoſure, ſhe poured out ſome wine into each of 
the cups; then, taking a ſpindle and a diſtaff, 
furniſhed with wool, ſhe ſeated herſelf by her fa- 
ther, and began to ſpin, looking at him, and ſup- 
porting herſelf on his knees. 


The travellers, in the mean time, were melted 


into tears. At length, the younger of the two, 


reſuming the converſation, ſaid to Tirteus: Had 


we been received into the palace, and at the 
2:2: © table 
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ce table of Agamemnon, at that inſtant when, co- 
ce vered with glory, he was reſtored to his daugh- 
ce ter Iphigenia, and to his wife Ciytemneſtra, who 
* had languiſhed for his return ſo long, we could 
e neither have ſeen nor heard any thing ſo affecting 
© as what we have juſt witneſſed. Oh! my good 
e ſhepherd! it muſt be acknowledged, that you 
have experienced ſevere trials; but if Cephas, 
„ whom you ſee here, would relate to you thoſe 
cc which overwhelm men, in every quarter of the 
„Globe, you would ſpend this whole night in 
e liſtening to him, and in bleſſing your own lot: 
e how many ſources of diſtreſs are unknown to 
& you, in the midft of this peaceful retreat ! Lou 
ce here live in perfect freedom; Nature ſupplies 
e all your wants; paternal love renders you happy, 
ce and a mild religion conſoles you under all your 
« oriefs.” 


Cephas, taking up the converſation, ſaid to his 
young friend: My ſon, relate to us your own 
© misfortunes : Tirteus will liſten to you with more 
* intereſt than he would to me. In mature age, 
c virtue is generally the fruit of reaſon ; in a youth, 
45 it 18 2 tliat of feeling.“ 


Tirleus, addreſſing himſelf to the young ſtranger, 
faid : © Perſons of my age do not ſleep much. It 
you are not over oppreſſed with fatigue, I ſhall 

e recelve 
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« receive great pleaſure from hearing you. I have 
«© never quitted my own country, but I love and 
& honour travellers. They are under the protec- 
« tion of Mercury and of Fupiter. Something uſe- 
ful may always be gathered from them. As for 


« yourſelf, you muſt certainly have experienced 


« great diſtreſs in your own country, having, at ſo 
«early an age, ſeparated from your parents, with 
« whom it is ſo pleaſant to live and to die.” 


«© Though it is difficult,” replied the young 
man, ** to ſpeak always of ourſelves with ſincerity, 
« yet, as you have given us ſo kind a reception, 


« I ſhall candidly relate to you all my adventures, 


both good and bad.” 


My name is Amaſis. I was born at Thebes, in 
Egypt, the ſon of an opulent father. He had me 
educated by the prieſts of the Temple of Ofiris. 
They inſtructed me in all the Sciences upon which 
Egypt values herſelf: the ſacred language by 
which you may converſe with ages paſt, and that 
of the Greeks, which enables us to hold converſe 


with all the Nations of Europe. But what is in- 
finitely ſuperior to Sciences and Languages, they 


taught me to be juſt, to ſpeak the truth, to fear 
the Gods only, and to prefer before every thing 
elle, that glory which is acquired by virtue. 
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This laſt ſentiment increaſed in me as I grew 


up. Nothing had been ſpoken of in Egypt, for 


ſome time paſt, but the Trojan war. The names 
of Achilles, of Heclor, and of other heroes, diſ. 


turbed my fleep. I would have purchaſed a fingle 


day of their renown, by the ſacrifice of my whole 
life. I thought the deſtiny of my countryman 


Memnon was enviable, who had periſhed on the 


walls of Troy, and in honour of whom a ſuperb 
monument was reared at Thebes (2). What do 


I ay? I would willingly have given my body to 
be changed into the ſtatue of a hero, provided 


they had expoſed me, on a pillar, to the veneration 
of Nations. I reſolved, then, to tear myſelf fiom 
thedelights of Egypt, and from the endearments of 


my paternal manſion, in order to acquire an illuſ- 
trious reputation. Every time that I preſented my- 


ſelf before my father, Send me to the fiege of 
& Troy,” ſaid I to him, * that I may purchaſe for 


e myſelf a name renowned among men. You 


ce have my elder brother with you, who is ſuffi- 
* cient to ſecure the continuance of your poſte- 
* rity: If you always oppoſe my inclinations, 
« through the dread of loſing me, know, that if 
& ] eſcape the ſword, I ſhall not eſcape the more 
painful death of chagrin.” In truth, I was vi- 
fibly declining ; 1 avoided all ſociety, and was fo 
recluſe, that they gave me the ſirname of Moneros. 
To 


To no purpoſe did my father attempt to combat 
a ſentiment, which was the fruit of the education 
he had given me. 


One as he introduced me to Cephas, exhorting 
me to follow his counſels. Though 1 had never 
ſeen Cephas before, a ſecret ſympathy attached 
me to him, the moment I beheld him. This 
reſpectable friend did not endeayour to oppoſe 
my favourite paſſion, but, in order to weaken 
it, he changed the object: You thirſt after 
« glory,“ ſaid he to me; it is, undoubtedly, the 
© moſt defirable thing in the World, fince the 
Gods reſerve it for themſelves as their pecu- 
« lar portion. But how can you reckon upon 
« obtaining it at the ſiege of Troy? Which ſide 
would you take ; that of the Greeks or of the 
« Trojans ? Juſtice declares for Greece; compaſ- 
« ſion and duty for Troy. You are an Aſiatic (3); 
« would you, then, combat in favour of Europe 
e againſt Afia? Would you bear arms againſt Priam, 
that father, and that King ſo unfortunate, ready 
« to fink, with his family and empire, under the 
* arms of Greece? On the other hand, Would you 
e undertake the defence of the raviſher Paris, and 
of the adultereſs Helen, againſt ' Menelaus, her 
« huſband ? There is no true glory independent 
« of juſtice. But, even though a free man were 
sable to aſcertain, in the quarrels of Kings, on 
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« which fide juſtice lay, Do you conceive that, in 
* following it, would conſiſt the greateſt poſſible 
& glory thai can be acquired ? Whatever applauſes 
* conquerors may receive from their compa- 


s triots, truſt me, Mankind know well how to 
* place them, one day, in their proper ſituation. 
„They have given only the rank of heroes and 


ec of demi- gods to thoſe who have merely prac. 
* tifed juſtice, ſuch as Theſeus, Hercules, Pirithius, 
“But they have raiſed to the ſupreme order of 
e Deity, thoſe who have been beneficent ; ſuch as 


ie, who gave Laws to men; Ofiris, who taught 


© them the Arts, and Navigation; Apollo, Muſic; 


% Mercury, Commerce; Pan, the art of breeding 


© cattle; Bacchus, the cultivation of the vine; 
& Ceres, that of corn. I am a native of Gaul,” 
continued Cephas ; * it is a Country naturally rich 
& and fertile, but which, for want of civilization, 


« js deſtitute of the greater part of thoſe things 


© which miniſter to happineſs. Let us go, and 
« carry thither the arts, and the uſeful plants of 


*« Egypt; a humane Religion, and ſocial Laws: 


ewe may, perhaps, bring back ſome commodities 
e uſeful to your own Country. There does not 


* exiſt a Nation, however ſavage it may be, that 


does not poſſeſs ſome ingenuity, from which a 
* poliſhed People may derive benefit; ſome an- 
« cient tradition, ſome rare production, which is 


$4 peculiar to it's own climate, It is thus that 
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ce Jupiter, the Father of Mankind, was deſirous of 


& uniting, by a reciprocal interchange of benefits, 
call the Nations of the Earth; poor ar rich, 
ce barbarian or civilized. Even if we ſhould be 
« unable to find in Gaul any thing that can be 
ce ujeful in Egypt, or were we, by ſome accident, 


te to loſe the fruit of our voyage, ſtill there will 
« remain for us one thing, of which neither death 


nor tempeſts can deprive us; I mean the fatis- 
“faction of having done good.” 


This diſcoui ſe. ſuddenly, illuminated my mind 


with a ray of divine light. I embraced Cephas, 
with tears in my eyes: Let us depart,” ſaid I 
to him, © let us do good to Mankind, and imitate 
the Gods!“ : 


My father approved of our project; when I 


took my leave of him, he folded me in his 


arms, ſaying : My ſon, you are going to under- 


« take the moſt difficult taſk in the World, for 
e you are going to engage in labour for the bene- 


te fit of Mankind. But if you can, by ſuch means, 
* promote your own happineſs, reſt aſſured, that 
you will render mine complete.“ 


After having taken leave of our friends, Cephas 
and I embarked at Canopus, on board a Pheni- 
clan veſſel, which was going to Gaul for a cargo 
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of furs, and for pewter, to the Britiſh Iſlands, 
We carried with us linen-cloths, models of wag. 


gons, ploughs, and various looms ; pitchers of 
wine, muſical inſtruments, and grains of different 
ſpecies ; among others, thoſe of hemp and flax, 
We cauſed to be faſtened in cheſts, round the 
poop of the ſhip, on the deck, and even along 
the cordage, ſlips of the vine, which were in bloſ- 
| ſom, and fruit-trees of various ſorts. You might 


have taken our veſſel, covered with vine-branches 
and foliage, for that of Bacchus ſetting out on the 


conqueſt of the Indies. 


We anchored, firſt, on the coaſt of the Ifland 


Crete, in order to take in ſome plants which were 


ſuitable to the climate of Gaul. This ifland pro- 


duces a greater quantity of vegetables than Egypt, 


in the vicinity of which it is ſituated, from the 


variety of it's temperatures, extending from the 


burning ſands of it's ſhores, up to the ſnowy 
region of Mount Ida, the ſummit of which is 


loſt in the clouds. But, what ought to render it 
fill more valuable to it's inhabitants, is, it's having 


been governed by the ſage laws of Minds. 


A favourable wind afterwards drove us from 


Crete to the height of Melita (4). This is a 


ſmall iſland, the hills of which, being formed of 
white ſtone, appear, at a diſtance, on the Sea, 
like 
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like cloth ſpread out to bleach in the Sun. We 
caſt anchor here, to lay in water, which is pre- 
ſerved in great purity, in ciſterns. In vain ſhould 
we have ſought, in this place, for any other ſpecies 
of ſupply : the iſland is deſtitute of every thing, 
though, from it's fituation between Sicily and 
Africa, and from the vaſt extent of it's port, 
which is divided into ſeveral arms, it ought to be 
the centre of commerce for all the Nations of Eu- 
rope, of Africa, and even of Aſia. It's inhabitants 
ſubſiſt entirely by plunder. We preſented them 
with ſome ſeeds of the melon, and of the xylon (5). 
This is an herb which thrives in the drieſt places, 
and the wool of which ſerves for the manufacture 
of cloths extremely white and delicate, Though 
Melita, which is an entire rock, produces almoſt 
nothing fit for the ſubſiſtence of men and animals, 
yet there is taken annually, about the autumnal 
Equinox, a prodigious quantity of quails (6), 
which repoſe there, on their paſſage from Europe 
to Africa. It is an amuſing ſpectacle to ſee them, 
fattened as they are, croſs the Sea, in quantities 
incredible. They wait till the wind blows from 
the North, when, raiſing one of their wings in 
the air, like a ſail, and beating with the other 
like an oar, they graze along the waves, having 
their rumps loaded with fat. When they arrive 
at this iſland, they are ſo fatigued, that they may 
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be caught with the hand. A man can gather more 


in one day than he can make uſe of in a year. 


From Melita, we were wafted by the gale as far 
as the Iſles of Enoſis (7), which are ſituated at the 


ſouthern extremity of Sardinia. There the winds 
became contrary, and obliged us to anchor. Thele 


iſlands conſiſt of ſandy rocks, which produce no- 


thing; but, by a wonderful interpoſition of the 


Providence of the Gods, who, in places the moſt 


_ unproductive, find the means of ſupporting Man 


in a thouſand different ways; tunnies are given to 
theſe iſlands, as quails are to the rock of Melita. 
In Spring, the tunnies, which make their way from 


the Ocean into the Mediterranean, paſs in ſuch 
great quantities, between Sardinia and the Iſlands 
of Enoſis, that their inhabitants are occupied, night 


and day, in fiſhing for them, in ſalting them, and 


in extracting their oil. I have ſeen, upon their 
ſhores, heaps of the burnt bones of theſe fiſhes, 


which were higher than this houſe. But this gift 
of Nature does not render the inhabitants affluent. 


They fiſh for the benefit of the inhabitants of Sar. 


dinia. Thus, we ſaw ſlaves only in the Iflands of 
Enoſis, and tyrants alone at Melita. 


The wind becoming favourable, we departed, 
after having preſented the inhabitants with ſome 
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flips bf vine, and received from them fome young 
plants of the cheſtnut-tree, which they import 


from Sardinia, where the fruit of theſe trees 


grows to a conkderabie ſize. 


During the voyage, Cephas pointed out to me 
the variegated aſpects of the land, not one of which 
Nature has made ſimilar to another, in quality and 


in form; in order that divers plants and animals 


may find, 1n the ſame climate, different tempera- 
tures. When nothing was to be perceived but the 
Heavens and the water, he called my attention to 
men. ** Obſerve,” ſaid he to me, © theſe ſeafaring 
people, how robuſt they are! you might take 
« them for tritons. Bodily exerciſe is the aliment 
« of health (8). It diffipates an infinite number 
« of diſeaſes and paſſions, which ſpring out of the 
e repoſe of cities. The Gods have planted human 


e life in the ſame manner as the oaks of my coun- 


try. The more they are buffeted by the winds, 
© the more vigorous they become. The Sea,” 
continued he, is the ſchool of every virtue: 
„there, you live in privations, and dangers of 
«every fort. You are there, under the neceſſity 
© of being courageous, ſober, chaſte, prudent, pa- 
© tient, vigilant, religious.” But, anſwered T, 
How comes it that the greater part of the com- 
* panions of our voyage, poſſeſs none of theſe qua- 
* lities? They are, almoſt all of chem, intempe- 
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te rate, violent, impious, commending and blam. 
ing, without diſcerament, whatever they lee per. 


CN formed.“ 


4e It is not the Sea which has corrupted them,” 


replied Cephas ; © they have brought with them 
4e the paſſions of the land. It is the love of riches, 
* idleneſs, and the deſire of giving themſelves up 


* to all manner of irregularities, when on ſhore, 
* which determines a great number of men to 


te enter into the ſea-ſervice, for the purpoſe of en- 


4e riching themſelves; and, as they cannot acquire, 


< without a great deal of trouble, the means of 
« gratification on this element, you always ſee 
© them reſtleſs, fullen, and impatient, becauſe 


te there is nothing ſo diſcontented as vice, when 
< it finds itſelf in the road of virtue. A ſhip is 


<© the crucible in which morals are put to the teſt. 
© There, the wicked degenerate more and more, 


© and the good become better. Virtue, however, 
* can derive advantage from every ſituation. Pro- 


e fiting by their defects, you may here learn 
* equally to deſpiſe abuſe, and idle applauſe ; to 
act ſo as to merit your own approbation, and to 
© have no other witneſs of your actions but the 


Gods. He who is deſirous of doing good to 
Mankind, muſt inure himſelf betimes to ſubmit 
« to unkind treatment from them. It is by the 


« labour of the body, and the injuſtice of men, 


66 that, 
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« that you are enabled to fortify, at once, both 
« your body and your foul. It was by ſuch means 
« that Hercules acquired that courage, and that 
* invincible ſtrength, which have raiſed his glory 
ce to the ſtars.” 


] followed, then, as far as I was able, the advice 
of my friend, notwithſtanding my extreme youth. 
| exerted myſelf in raiſing the unwieldy ſail-yards, 
and in managing the fails. But the leaſt raillery 
from my companions, who ridiculed my inexpe 
nence, entirely diſconcerted me. It would have 
been eaſier for me to contend with the boiſterous 
elements than with the contempt of men: ſuch 
ſenſibility to the opinions of others had my educa- 
tion inſpired. - 


We paſſed the ſtrait which ſeparates Africa from 
Europe, and ſaw, on the right and on the left, the 
two mountains, Calpe and Abila, which fortify the 
entrance. Our Phenician failors did not fail to 
inform us, that their Nation was the firſt of all 
thoſe of the Earth, which had dared to penetrate 
into the vaſt Ocean, and coaſt along it's ſhores, 
even as far as the Frozen Zone. They placed 
their own reputation far above that of Hercules, 
who erected, as they ſaid, two pillars at this pal- 
age, with the inſcription, BEYOND THIS YOU CAN- 
NOT PASS, as if the termination of his labours 

were 
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were alſo to be that of the reſearches of Man. 


kind. Cephas, who neglected no opportunity of 


recalling men to a ſenſe of juſtice, and of ren. 
dering homage to the memory of heroes, faid to 


them: *I have always heard it ſaid, that the an- 


e cients ought to be reſpected. The inventors 
of a ſcience are the moſt worthy of commen- 
s dation, becauſe they open the career to other 

e men. It is leſs difficult afterwards for thoſe 


« who follow them to extend their progreſs. A 


« child, mounted on the ſhoulders of a tall man, 
« ſees farther than the perſon who ſupports him.” 
Cephas, however, ſpoke to them without effect; 
they would not deign to render the ſlighteſt ho- 
mage to the ſon of Alrmena. As for ourſelves, we 
revered the very ſhores of Spain, where he had 
killed the three-bodied Geryon. We crowned our 


heads with branches of poplar, and, in honour 


of him, poured out ſome wine of Thaſos on the 


WAVES, 


We ſoon diſcovered the profound and verdant 


foreſts which cover Celtic Gaul. It was a fon 


of Hercules, called Galate, who gave to it's inha- 
bitants the fir-name of Galatians, or Gauls. His 


mother, the daughter of one of the Kings of 
Celtes, was of a prodigious ſtature. She ſcorned 


to take a huſband from among her father's ſub- 
jets; but when Hercules paſſed through Gaul, 
. . Ts after 
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after the defeat of Ge ſhe could not -efoſe her 
heart and hand to the conqueror of a tyrant. We 
| afterwards entered the channel which ſeparates 
Gaul from the Britiſh Iflands, and, in a few days, 
we reached the mouth of the Seine, the green 
waters of which may, at all times, be diſtinguiſhed 
from the azure waves of the Sea. 

My joy was complete. We were upon the 
point of arriving. Our trees were freſh, and covered 
with leaves. Several of them, and, among others, 
the ſlips of the vine were already loaded with ripe 
fruit: I pictured to myſelf the joyful reception 
which we were going to receive from a people 
deſtitute of the principal gifts of Nature, when 
they ſhould ſee us diſembark upon their ſhores, 
with the delicate productions of Egypt and of 
Crete. The labours of agriculture are alone ſuffi- 
cient to fix wandering and unſettled Nations, and 
to deprive them of the inclination of ſupporting 
by violence, that life which Nature ſuſtains with 
ſo many bleſſings. Nothing more than a grain of 
corn is requiſite, ſaid I to myſelf, in order to po- 
liſh the whole Gallic Nation, by thoſe arts which 
ſpring from agriculture. This fingle grain of flax 
is ſufficient, at ſome future period, to afford them 
clothing. This flip of the vine may ſerve to 
diffuſe gaiety and joy over their feſtivals, to the 
lateſt poſterity. I then felt how far ſuperior the 
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Works of Nature are to thoſe of Man. Theſe lat 
begin to decay the moment that they appear; the 
others, on the contrary, carry in themſelves the 
ſpirit of life which propagates them. Time, which 

deſtroys the monuments of Art, ſerves only to 
multiply thoſe of Nature. I perceived more real 
benefits incloſed in a ſingle grain of ſeed, than is to 
be found in Egypt in the treaſuries of her Kings, 


1 gave myſelf up to theſe divine and humane 
ſpeculations, and, in the tranſports of my joy. [ 
embraced Cephas, who had given me ſo juſt an idea 
of the real wealth of Nations, and of true glory. 
My friend, at the ſame time, obſerved, that the | 
pilot was preparing to ſtem the current of the 
Seine, at the entrance of which we now were, 
Night was approaching ; the wind blew from the 
Weſt, and the Horizon was overcaſt. Cephas ſaid 
to the pilot: *I would adviſe you not to enter 
« into the river, but rather to caſt anchor in that 
e port, beloved of Amphitrite, which you ſee upon 
the left. Liſten to what I have heard related, 
on this ſubject, by our ancient ſeers. 


Seine, the daughter of Bacchus, and a nymph 
« of Ceres, had followed into Gaul, the Goddeſs 
« of Agriculture, at the time when (he was ſeeking 
« her loſt daughter, Proſerpine, over the whole 
« Earth. When Ceres had finiſhed her career, 
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« Seine aſked, as a reward for her ſervices, thoſe 
« meadows which you ſee below. The God- 
« deſs conſented, and granted, beſides, to the 
« daughter of Bacchus, the power of making corn 
s ſpring up wherever ſhe {et her foot. She then 
. left Seine upon her ſhores, ahd gave her, for a 
« companion and attendant, the nymph Heva, 
who was charged to keep ſtrict watch over her, 
« leſt ſhe ſhould be carried off by ſome Sea-god, 
« as her daughter Proſerpine had been, by the 
« Prince of the infernal regions. One day, while 
Seine was ainuſing herſelf, by running along the 
* ſands, to ſeek for ſhells, and as ſhe fled, uttering 
loud ſcreams before the waves of the Sea, which 
© ſometimes wet the ſoles of her feet, and ſome- 
© times reached even to her knees, her compa- 
nion Heva perceived, under the billows, the 
„ hoary locks, the empurpled viſage, and the 
* azure robe of Neptune. This God was returning 
from the Orcades, after a terrible earthquake, 
and was ſurveying the ſhores of the Ocean, with 
© his trident, to examine whether their founda- 
tions had not been convulſed. At fight of him, 
« Heva uttered a ſhriek, and warned Seine, who 
immediately tripped toward the meadows. But 
© the God of the Seas, having perceived the 
* nymph of Ceres, and being ſtruck with the grace- 
„ fulneſs of her figure, and her agility, drove 
his ſea-horſes along the ſtrand, in purſuit of her. 
** He had almoſt overtaken her, when ſhe implored 
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ce aſſiſtance from her father Bacchus, and from Ce. 
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« became waves of an emerald colour. She was 


res, her miſtreſs. They both liſtened to her pe- 


 tition. At the moment that Neptune was ex- 


tending his arms to catch her, the whole body 
of Seine melted into water; her veil, and her 
green robes, which the wind wafted before her, 


« transformed into a river of that hue, which il] 
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delights to ramble over the places in which ſhe 
delighted while a nymph. What renders this 
more remarkable is, that Neptune, notwithſtand. 


ing her metamorphoſis, has not ceaſed to be 


enamoured of her, as it is ſaid, the river Al- 


pheus, 1n Sicily, ſtill continues to be, of the 


fountain Arethuſa. But, if the Sea-god has pre- 
ſerved his affection for Seine, ſhe ſtill continues 
to retain her averſion for him. Twice every day 
he purſues her, with a loud and roaring noiſe, 
and as often Seine flies to the meadows, aſcending 
toward her ſource, contrary to the natural courſe 
of rivers. At all ſeaſons ſhe ſeparates her green 


waves from the azure billows of Neptune. 


% Heva died with regret for the loſs of her miſ- 
treſs; but the Nereids, as a reward to her fide- 
lity, erected to her memory, upon the ſhore, 
a monument compoſed of black and white ſtones, 
which may be perceived at a very great diſtance. 
By a {kill divine, they have even encloſed in it 
an echo, in order that eva, after her death, 
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« might warn mariners, both by the eye and the 


« ezr, of the dangers of the land, as ſhe had, 
during her life, cautioned the nymph of Ceres 
« againſt thoſe of the Sea. You ſee her tomb 


« jrom hence. It is that ſteep mountain, formed 


« of diſmal bedsof black and white ſtones. Tt 
„always bears the name of Heva (9). You 
« perceive, by thoſe piles of flint-ſtones with which 
«© it's baſis is covered, the efforts uſed by the en- 
„ raged Neptune to undermine the foundation; 
% and you may hear, from hence, the roaring of 
„ the mountain, which warns mariners to take 
care of themſelves. As to Ampbitrite, deeply 
« affected by the misfortune of Seine, and the in- 
« fidelity of Neptune, ſhe intreated the Nereids to 
“hollow out that little bay, which you ſee upon 
your left, at the mouth of the river; and it was 
© her intention that it ſhould be, at all times, a 
« ſecure harbour againſt the fury of her huſband. 
Enter into it, then, at this time, if you will be 
* ruled by me, while day-light remains, I can aſ- 
* {ure you that I have, frequently, ſeen the God 
* of the Seas purſue Seine far up the country, and 
* overturn every thing which he encountered in 
* his paſſage. Be on your guard, therefore, againſt 


* meeting a God whom love has rendered furious.” 


« You muſt, ſurely,” anſwered the Pilot to Ce- 


phas, „ take me for a very ignorant fellow, When 
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e you relate ſuch ſtories to a perſon of my age. It 
6“ is now forty years ſince I have followed a ſea- 
© life. 1 have anchored, night and day, in the 
« Thames, which is full of ſands, and in the Ta- 
4 gus, which flows with ſuch rapidity ; I have ſeen 
the cataracts of the Nile, which make a roaring 
“ ſo dreadful, but never have I ſcen or heard any 
" thing ſimilar to what you have now been relat- 
« ing. I ſhall hardly be ſimple enough to remain 
here at anchor, while the wind is favourable for 
« going up the river. I ſhall paſs the night in it's 
channel, and expect to ſleep very ſoundly.” 


He ſpoke, and, in concert with the failors, 
raiſed a hooting, as ignorant and preſumptuous 
men are accuſtomed to do, when advice 1s given 
them which they do not underſtand. 


Cephas then approached me, and ai if 1 
knew how to ſwim. No,“ anſwered I; * 
have learnt, in Egypt, every thing that could 
« render me reſpectable among men, and almoſt 
nothing which could be uſeful ro myſelf.” He 
then ſaid to me: ** Let us not ſeparate from each 
© other; we will keep cloſe to this bench of the 
« rowers, and repoſe all our truſt in the Gods.“ 


In the mean time the veſſel, driven by the 


winds, and, undoubtedly, by the vengeance of 
Hercules 
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Herinles alſo, entered the river in full fail. We 
avoided, at firſt, three ſand-banks which are fitu- 
ated at it's mouth; afterwards, being fairly in- 
volved in the channel, we could ſee nothing 
around us, but a vaſt foreſt, which extended 
down to the very banks of the river. The only 
evidence we had of a country inhabited, was ſome 
ſmoke, which appeared riſing, here and there, 

above the trees. We proceeded in this manner 
till night prevented us from diſtinguiſhing any ob- 
ject; then the pilot thought proper to caſt anchor. 


The veſſel, driven on one fide by a freſh 
breeze, and on the other by the current of the 
river, was forced into a croſs poſition in the chan- 
nel. But, notwithſtanding this dangerous fitua- 
tion, our ſailors began to drink and make merry, 
believing themſelves ſecure from all danger, be- 
cauſe they were ſurrounded with land on every 
ide, They afterwards went to reſt, and not a 
ſingle man remained on deck, to watch the mo- 
tions of the ſhip. e 


Cephas and I ſtaid above, ſeated on one of the 
rowers' bencaes. We baniſhed ſleep from our 
eyes, by converſing on the majeſtic appearance of 
the ſtars which rolled over our heads. Already 
had the conſtellation of the Bear reached the 
middle of it's courſe, when we heard, at a diſtance, 


1 3 
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a deep, roaring noiſe, like that of a catard 3 
imprudently roſe up to ſee what it could be, 1] 
perceived, (10) by the whiteneſs of it's foam, a 


mountain of water, which approached us from the 


Sea, rolling itſelf over and over. It occupied the 
whole breadth of the river, and, rufhing above it's 
banks, to the right-hand, and to the left, broke, 


with a horrible craſh, among the trunks of the 


trees of the foreſt. In the ſame inſtant, It came 
upon our veſſel, and taking her ſide- ways, fairly 


overſet her. This movement toſſed me into the 


water. A moment afterwards, a ſecond ſurge, {til 
more elevated than the former, turned the veſſel 


keel upward. ] recolle& that I then heard iſſue 


from the inverted wreck, a multitude of hollow 


and ſtifled ſcreamings; but, being deſirous of cal. 
ling my friend to my aſſiſtance, my mouth filled 
with ſalt water; I felt a murmuring noiſe in my 


ears; I found myſelf carried away with inconceiv- 
able rapidity, and ſoon after I loſt all recollection. 


am not ſenſible how long I might have re- 
mained in the water, but when I recovered my 
ſenſes, I perceived, toward the Weſt, the bow of 
Iris in the Heavens, and to the Eaſt, the firſt fires 


of Aurora, which tinged the clouds with filver and 
vermillion. A company of young girls, extremely 


fair, half clad in ſkins, ſurrounded me: ſome of 
them preſented me with liquors in ſhells, others 
wiped 
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wiped me dry with moſſes, and others ſupported 
my head with their hands. Their flaxen hair, 
their vermillion cheeks, their azure eyes, and that 
celeſtial ſomewhat, which compaſſion always por- 
trays on the coun:caance of woman, made me be- 
lieve that I was in Heaven, and that I was at- 
tended by the Hours, who open the gates of it, 
day by day, for the admiſſion of unfortunate mor- 
tals. The firſt emotion of my heart was to look 
for you, and the ſecond to enquire after you. 
Oh, Cephas ! I could not have felt my happineſs 
complete, even in Olympus, without your pre- 
ſence. But the illuſion was ſoon over, when I 


heard a language, barbarous and unknown to me, 


iſſue from the roſy lips of theſe young females. 
I then recollected, by degrees, the circumſtances 
of my ſhipwreck. I aroſe: I wiſhed to ſeek for 
you, but knew not where to find you again. I 


wandered .about in the midſt of the woods. I was 
ignorant whether the river, in which we had been 


ſhipwrecked, was near, or at a diſtance, on my 
right hand, or on my left; and, to increaſe my 
embarraſſinent, there was no perſon of whom J 
could enquire it's fituation. 


After having reflected a ſhort time, I obſerved 
that the graſs was wet, and the foliage of the trees 
of a bright green, from which I concluded that it 


muſt have rained abundantly the preceding night. 


I was 
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I was confirmed in this idea by the fight of the 
water, which ſtill flowed, in yellow currents, along 
the roads. I farther concluded, that theſe waters 


muſt, of neceſſity, empty themfelves into fome 


brook, and this brook into the river. I was about 


co follow theſe indications, when ſome men, who 


came out of an adjoining cottage, compelled me, 
with a threatening tone, to enter. I then perceived 
that I was free no longer, and that I had become 
the flave of a people, who, I once flattered myſelt, 
would have honoured i me as a God. 


1 call Jupiter to witneſs, oh, Cephas ! that the 
affliction of having been ſhipwrecked in port, of 


ſeeing myſelf reduced to ſervitude by thoſe, for 


whoſe benefit I had travelled ſo far, of being rele- 
gated to a barbarous country, where I could make 


myſelf underſtood by no perſon, far from the de- ü 


hightful country of Egypt, and from my relations, 
did not equal the diſtreſs which I felt in having loſt 
you. I called to remembrance the wiſdom of your 


counſels ; your confidence in the Gods, of whoſe 


providence you taught me to be ſenſible, even in 
the midſt of the greateſt calamities ; your obſer- 
vations on the Works of Nature, which repleniſhed 
her to me, with life and benevolence ; the tran- 
quillity in which you ſo well knew how to main- 
ain all my paſſions: and I felt, by the gloom 


which was gathering around my heart, that I had 


loſt, 
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loſt, in you, the firſt of bleſſings, and that a pru- 
dent friend is the moſt valuable gift which the 
bounty of the Gods can beſtow upon Man. 


Thus, I thought of nothing, but of the means 
of regaining you once more, and I flattered myſelf 
that J ſhould ſucceed, by making my eſcape in the 
middle of the night, if I could only reach the ſea- 

coaſt. I was perſuaded that I could not be far 
_ diſtant from it, but I was entirely ignorant on 
which fide it lay. There was no eminence near 
me from whence I could diſcover it. Sometimes, 
I mounted to the ſummit of the moſt lofty trees, 
but 1 could perceive nothing except the ſurface of 
the foreſt, which extended as far as the Horizon. 
Often did I watch the flight of the birds, to fee if 
J could diſcover ſome ſea- fowl coming on ſhore to 
build her neſt in the foreſt ; or ſome wild pigeon 
going to pilfer ſalt from the ſhores of the Ocean. 
I would, a thouſand times, have preferred the 
ſound of the piercing cries of the ſea-thruſh, when 
ſhe comes, during a tempeſt, to ſhelter herſelf 
among the rocks, to the melodious voice of the 
red-breaſt, which already announced, in the yellow 
foliage of the woods, the termination of the fine 
weather. 85 


One night, after I had retired to reſt, I thought 
I heard, at a diſtance, the noiſe which the waves 


of 
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of the Sea make, when they break upon it's ſhores; 


that I could even diſtinguiſh the tumult of the 
waters of the Seine purſued by Neptune. Their 


roarings, which had formerly chilled me with hor- 
ror, at that time tranſported me with joy. I aroſe; 
J went out of the cottage, and liſtened attentively; 
but the ſounds, which ſeemed to iſſue from various 
parts of the Horizon, ſoon perplexed my under- 
ſtanding : I began to diſcover that it was the mur- 
murings of the winds, which agitated at a diſtance 
the foliage of the oaks, and of the beech- trees. 


Sometimes, I endeavoured to make the ſavages 
of my cottage comprehend that I had loſt a friend. 


applied my hand to my eyes, to my mouth, and 


to my heart; I pointed to the Horizon, I OE 


my hands, claſped, to Heaven, and ſhed tears. 
They underſtood this dumb language, by which I 
expreſſed my affliction, for they wept with me; 
but, by a contradiction, for which I could not ac- 
count, they redoubled their precautions, in order 
to prevent me from making my eſcape. 


I applied myſelf, therefore, to learn their lan- 
guage, that I might inform them of my condition, 
and in order to intereſt them in it. They were 
themſelves eagerly diſpoſed to teach me the names 
of the objects which I pointed out to them. Sla- 
very is very mild among theſe Nations, My life, 
| liberty 
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liberty excepted, differed, in nothing, from that 
of my maſters. Every thing was in common be- 
tween us, proviſion, habitation, and the earth upon 
which we ſlept, wrapped up in ſkins. They had 
even ſo much conſideration for my youth, as to 
give me the eaſieſt part of their labours to perform. 
In a ſhort time, I was able to converſe with them. 
This is what J learnt of their government and cha- 
racter. 


Gaul is peopled with a great number of petty 
Nations, ſome of which are governed by Kings, 
others by Chiefs, called Iarles; but all ſubjected 
to the power of the Druids, who unite them all 
under the ſame religion, and govern them with fo 

much the greater facility, that they are divided by 
a thouſand different cuſtoms. The Druids have 
perſuaded theſe Nations that they are deſcended 
from Pluto, the God of the Infernal Regions, 
whom they call Hæder, or the Blind. This is the 
reaſon that the Gauls reckon by nights, and not 
by days, and that they reckon the hours of the day 
from the middle of the night, contrary to the prac- 
tice of all other Nations. They adore ſeveral other 
Gods, as terrible as Hæder; ſuch as Niorder, the 
maſter of the winds, who daſhes veſſels on their 
coaſts, in order, they ſay, to procure them plun- 
der. They, accordingly, believe, that every ſhip 
which is wrecked upon their ſhores, is ſent them 

hs 
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by Niorder. They have, beſides, Thor, or They- 


| tates, the God of War, armed with a club, which 


he darts from the upper regions of the air; they | 


give him gloves of iron, and a belt, which re- 
doubles his fury when it is girded around him, 
Tir, equally cruel; the filent Vidar, who wears 


ſhoes of conſiderable thickneſs, by means of which 


he can walk through the air, and upon the water, 
without making any noiſe ; Hemdal, with the gol- 
den tooth, who ſees day and night: he can hear 
the ſlighteſt found, even that which the graſs or 
the wool makes as they grow: Ouller, the God of 
the Ice, ſhod with ſkates; Loke, who had three 
children by the gianteſs Augherbode: the meſſenger 


of grief, namely, the wolf Fenris, the ferpent of 


Midgard, and the mercileſs Hela. Hela is death, 
They ſay, that his palace is miſery; his table, fa- 


mine; his door, the precipice; his porch, lan- 


guor; and his bed, conſumption. They have, 
beſides, ſeveral other Gods, whoſe exploits are as 
ferocious as their names, Herian, Riflindi, Svidur, 
Svidrer, Salſt; which, tranſlated, mean the war- 
rior, the thunderer, the deſtroyer, the incendiary, 
the father of carnage. The Druids honour thele 
Divinities, (11) with funereal ceremonies, lamen- 
table ditties, and human facrifices. This horrible 
mode of worſhip gives them ſo much power over 
the terrified ſpirits of the Gauls, that they preſide 
in all their counſels, and decide upon all their at- 
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fairs. If any one preſumes to oppoſe their judg - 
ment, he is excluded from the communion of their 
myſteries (12); and, from that moment, he is 
abandoned by every one, not excepting his own 
wife and children; but it ſeldom happens that any 
one ventures to reſiſt them; for they arrogate to 
themſelves, exclufively, the charge of educating 
youth, that they may impreſs upon their minds 
early in life, and in a manner never to be effaced, 
theſe horrible 2 


As for the larles, or Nobles, they have the 
power of life and death over their own vaſſals. 
Thoſe who live under Kings pay them the half of- 
the tribute which is levied upon the commonalty. 
Others govern them entirely to their own advan- 
tage. The richer ſort give feaſts to the poor of 
their own particular claſs, who accompany them to 
the wars, and make it a point of honour to die by 
their ſide. They are extremely brave. If, in 
hunting, they encounter a bear, the Chief amongſt 
them lays aſide his arrows, attacks the animal 
alone, and kills him with one ſtroke of his cutlaſs. 
If the fire catches their habitation, they never quit 
it till they ſee the burning joiſts ready to fall upon 
them. Others, on the brink of the Ocean, with 
| lance or ſword in hand, oppoſe themſelves to the 
wayes which daſh upon the ſhore. They ſuppoſe 
valour to conſiſt, not only in reſiſting their enemies 
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of the human ſpecies, and ferocious animals, but 
even the elements themſelves. Valour, with them, 
ſupplics the place of juſtice. They always decide 


their differences by force of arms, and confider rea- 


ſon as the reſource of thoſe only who are deſtitute 
of courage. Theſe two claſſes of citizens, one of 
which employs cunning, and the other force, to 


make themſelves feared, completely balance each 


other; but they unite in tyrannizing over the 


peôple, whom they treat with ſovereign contempt. 
Never can a plebeian, among the Gauls, arrive at 


the honour of filling any public ſtation. It would 


appear, that this Nation exiits only for it's Prieſts 


and it's Nobles. Inſtead of being conſoled by the 


one, and protected by the other, as juſtice requires, 


the Druids terrify them, only in order that the 


Iarles may oppreſs them. 


& 


| Notwithſtanding all this, there is no race of men 
poſſeſſed of better qualities than the Gauls. They 
are very ingenious, and excel in ſeveral ſpecies of 


uſcful arts, which are to be found no where elle. 
They overlay plates of iron with tin, (13) fo art- 
fully, that it might paſs for ſilver. They com- 


pact pieces of wood with ſo much exactneſs, that 


they form of them vaſes capable of containing all 
ſorts of liquors. What is {till more wonderful, they 
have a method of boiling water in them, without 


reds 
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red-hot, and throw them into the water contained 
in the wooden vaſe, till it acquires the degree of 
heat which they wiſh to give it. They alſo know 

how to Kindle fire without making uſe either 

of ſteel or of flint, by the friction of the wood 

of the ivy and of the laurel. The qualities of their 

heart are till ſuperior to thoſe of their under- 

ftanding. They are extremely hoſpitable, He 

who has little, divides that little, cheerfully, with 

him who has nothing. They are ſo paſſionately 
fond of their children, that they never treat them 
unkindly. They are contented with bringing 

them back to a ſenſe of their duty by remonſtrance; 

The reſult from this conduct is, that, at all times, 

the moſt tender affection unites all the members 

of their families, and that the young people there 

liſten, with the greateſt reſpect, to the counſels of 
aged. 


Nevertheleſs, this People would be ſpeedily de- 
ſtroyed by the tyranny of it's Chieftains, did they 
not oppoſe their own paſſions to themſelves. When 
quarrels ariſe among the Nobility, they are ſo 
much under the perſuaſion that arms muſt decide 
the controverſy, and that reaſon has no voice in 
the deciſion, that they are obliged, in order to me- 
rit popular eſteem, to follow up their reſentments 
to the death. This vulgar prejudice is fatal to a 
great number of the larles. On the other hand, 

VOL. v. . they 
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they give ſuch credit to the dreadful ſtories retailed 


by the Druids, reſpecting their Divinities, and fear, 
as is generally the caſe, aſſociates with theſe tra- 
ditions circumſtances ſo terrifying, that the Prieſts 
frequently tremble much more than the people, 
before the idols which they themſelves had fabri- 


_ eated. I am, thence, thoroughly convinced of the 
truth of the maxim of our ſacred books, which 
 fays,—7upiter has ordained, that the evil which 


a man does to his fellow-creature, ſhould recoil, 
with ſeven-fold vengeance, upon himſelf, in order 
that no one may find his own happineſs in the mi- 
ſery of another. 


There are, here and there, among ſome of the 
Gallic Nations, Kings who eſtabliſn their own au- 
thority, by undertaking the defence of the weak; 
but it is the women who preſerve the Nation from 


ruin. Equally oppreſſed by the Laws of the 


Druids, and by the ferocious manners of the 
larles, they are doomed to the moſt painful of. 
fices, ſuch as cultivating the ground, beating about 
in the woods, to ſtart game for their huntſinen, 
and carrying the baggage of the men on their 
journies. They are, beſides, ſubjected, all their 
life long, to the imperious governance of their 
own children. Every huſband has the power of 
life and death over his wife, and when he dies, if 
there ariſes the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion that his death 
was 


Wa 
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was not natural, they put his wife to the torture : 
If, through the violence of her torments, ſhe 
pleads guilty, ſhe is condemned to the flames (14). 


This unfortunate ſex triumphs over it's tyrants 
by their own opinions. As vanity is their demi- 
neering paſſion, the women turn them into ridi- 
cule. A ſong ſimply is, in their hands, ſufficient 
to deſtroy the reſult of their graveſt aſſemblies. 
The lower claſſes, and eſpecially the young people, 
always devoted to their ſervice, ſet this ſong into 
circulation, through the villages and hamlets. It 
is ſung day and night: he who is the ſubject of 
it, be he who he may, dares to ſhew his face no 
more. Hence it comes to paſs, that the women, 
ſo weak as individuals, enjoy, collectively, the 
moſt unlimited power. Whether it be the fear of 
ridicule, or, that they have experienced the ſu- 
perior diſcernment of their women, but certain it 
is, the Chieftains undertake nothing of import- 
ance, without conſulting them. Their voice de- 
cides, whether it is to be peace or war. As they 
are obliged, by the miſeries of Society, to re- 
nounce their own opinions, and to take refuge in 
the arms of Nature, they are neither blinded, nor 
hardened, by the prqudices of the men. Hence it 
happens, that they judge more clearly than the 
other ſex, of public affairs, and foreſee future events 
with ſuch ſuperior diſcernment. The common 
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people, whoſe calamities they ſolace, ſtruck, at 
frequently finding in them, a more diſcriminating 
underſtanding than in their Chiefs, without pene- 
trating into the cauſes of it, take a pleaſure in 
aſcribing to them ſomething divine (15). 


| Thus, the Gauls paſs ſucceſſively and rapidly 


from ſorrow to fear, and from fear to joy. The 


Druids terrify them, the Iarles abuſe them, and 
the women make them laugh, dance, and fing. 


Their religion, their laws, and their manners, be- 


ing perpetually at variance, they live in a ſtate of 

_ continual fluctuation, which conſtitutes their prin- 
cipal character. Hence, alſo, may be derived the 
_ reaſon why they are ſo very curious about news, 
and ſo deſirous of knowing what paſſes among ſtran- 
gers. It is for this reaſon, that ſo many are to be 
found in foreign countries, which they are fond of 
viſiting, like all men who are unhappy at home. 


They deſpiſe huſbandmen, and, of conſequence, 


neglect agriculture, which is the baſis of public 


proſperity. When we landed in their country, 
they cultivated only thoſe grains which come to 
perfection in the ſpace of a Summer, ſuch as 
beans, lentiles, oats, ſmall miller, rye, and bar- 
ley. Very little wheat is to be ſeen there. Ne- 


vertheleſs, the earth abounds with natural produc- _ 


tions. There is a profuſion of excellent paſture by 
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the ſide of the rivers. The foreſts are lofty, and 
filled with fruit trees of all kinds. As they were 
frequently in want of proviſions, they employed 
me in ſeeking it for them, in the fields and in the 
woods. I found, in the meadows, cloves of garlic, 
the roots of the daucus, and of the drop-wort. I 
ſometimes returned, loaded with myrtle-berries, 
beech-maſt, plumbs, pears, and apples, which I 

had gathered in the foreſt. They dreſſed theſe 
fruits, the greater part of which cannot be eaten 
raw, on account of their harſhneſs. But they have 
trees there, which produce fruit of an exquiſite 
flavour. I have often admired the apple-trees, 
loaded with fruits of a coloar fo brilliant, that they 
might have been miſtaken for the moſt beautiful 
flowers, 


This is what they related, reſpecting the origin 

of thoſe apple-trees, which grow there in ſuch 
abundance, and of the greateſt beauty. They tell 
you, that the beautiful Theis, whom they call 
Friga, jealous of this circumſtance, that, at her 
nuptials, Venus, whom they denominate Szofne, had 
carried away the apple, which was the prize of 
beauty, without putting it in her power to conteſt it 
with the three Goddeſſes, re ſolved to avenge herſelf. 


Accordingly, one day that Venus had deſcended 
on this part of the Gallic ſhore, in quell of pearls 
23 5 — 
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| for her dreſs, and of the ſhells called the knife. 
handle, for her ſon Sz Kone (16), a triton ſtole away 


| her apple, which ſhe had depoſited upon a rock, 
and carried it to the Goddeſs of the Seas. Thetis 
immediately planted it's ſeeds in the neighbouring 

country, in order to perpetuate the memory of her 
revenge, and of her triumph. This is the reaſon, 


ſay the Celtic Gauls, of the great number of apple. 


trees which grow in their Country, and of the ſin- 
; aber beauty of heir young women (17). 


Winter rams on, . am unable to expreſs my 


aſtoniſhment to you, when I beheld, for the firſt 


time, the Heavens diifolve into white plumage, 


reſembling that of birds, the water of the fountains 
become hard as ſtone, and the trees entirely ſtrip— 
ped of their f..lizge. 1 had never ſeen the like in 
Egypt. I had no doubt but that the Gauls would 
immediately expire, like the plants, and the ele. 
ments, of their Country ; and, undoubtedly, the 
Tigour of the climate would ſoon have put an end 


to my career, had they not taken the greateſt 


care to clothe me with furs. But how eaſy it is 
for a perſon, without experience, to be deceived! 
J was entirely ignorant of the reſources of Nature; 
for every ſcaſon, as well as for every climate. 
Wilen is, to thoſe Northern Nations, a time of 
feſtivity, and of abundance. The river-birds, the 
elks, the buffalos, che hares, the deer, and the 
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wild-boars, abound, at that ſeaſon, in the foreſts, 
and approach their habirations, They killed theſe 
in prodigious quantities, 


was not leſs ſurprized, when I beheld the re- 
turn of Spring, which diſplayed, in thoſe deſolate 
regions, a magnificence which I had never ſeen be- 
fore, even on the banks of the Nile : the bramble, 
the raſpberry, the ſweet-briar, the ſtrawberry, the 
primroſe, the violet, and a great many other flow- 
ers, unknown in Egypt, adorned the verdant bore 
ders of the foreſts. Some, ſuch as the honey-ſuckle, 
entwined themſelves round the trunks of the oaks, 
and ſuſpended from the boughs their perfumed 
garlands. The ſhores, the rocks, the woods, and 
the mountains, were all clothed in a pomp, at once 
magnificent and wild. A ſpectacle ſo affecting, 
redoubled my melancholy : Happy,“ ſaid I to 
myſelf, © if I could perceive among ſo many 
„plants, a ſingle one of thoſe which I brought 
* with me from Egypt! Were it only the humble 
„ flax, it would recal the memory of my 
* Country, during my whole life-time; in dying, 
* would ſelect it for the place of my grave: 
it would, one day, tell Cephas where the bones 
* of his friend repoſe, and inform the Gauls of the 
name and of the travels of Amas... 
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One day, as I was endeavouring to diſſipate my 
melancholy, by looking at the young girls dancing 


on the freſh graſs, one of them quitted the dan- 
cers, and came and wept over me: then, on a 
ſudden, ſhe again joined her companions, and con- 
tinued to dance, friſking about, and amuſing her- 


ſelf with them. I took the ſudden tranſition from 
Joy to grief, and from grief to joy, in this young 
girl, to be the effect of the natural levity of the 
people, and I did not give myſelf much trouble 
about it; when I ſaw an old man iſſue from the 
foreſt, with a red beard, clothed in a robe made 
of the ſkins of weaſels. He bore a branch of miſ- 


tletoe in his hand, and at his girdle hung a knife 


of flint, He was followed by a company of young 
perſons, in the flower of their age, who had girdles 


of the ſame ſort of ſkins, and holding in their 
hands empty gourds, pipes of iron, bullocks“ 
| horns, and other inſtruments of their barbarous 


muſic, 


As ſoon as this old man appeared, the dancing 
ceaſed, every countenance became ſad, and the 


whole company removed to a diſtance from me. 


Even my maſter and his family retired to their 
cottage. The wicked old man then approached 
me, and faſtened a leathern cord round my neck; 
then, bis ſatellites, forcing a me to follow him, drag- 


ger 
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ged me along, in a ſtate of ſtupefaction, in the 
lame manner as wolves would carry off a ſheep. 
They conducted me acroſs the foreſt to the very 
borders of the Seine : there, their Chief ſprinkled 
me with the water of the river ; he then made me 
enter a large boat, conſtructed of the bark of the 
birch-tree, into which he likewiſe embarked with 
all his train. . 


We ſailed up the Seine for eight days together, 
during which all kept a profound ſilence. On 
the ninth, we arrived at a little town, built in the 

middle of an iſland. They here made me diſem- 
bark on the oppoſite ſhore, on the right hand bank 
of the river, and they conducted me into a large 
hut, without windows, which was illuminated by 
torches of fir, They tied me to a ſtake, in the 
middle of the hut, and thoſe young men, who 
watched over me night and day, armed with hat- 
chets of flint, never ceaſed to dance around me, 
blowing, with all their ſtrength, through the bulls? 
horns and iron pipes. They accompanied this de- 
teſtable muſic with theſe horrible words, which 
they ſung in chorus. 


6 Oh, Niorder! Oh, Rifindi ! Oh, Svidrer l 
Oh, Hela! Oh, Hela! God of Carnage and of 
Storms, we bring thee fleſh. Receive the blood 
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« of this victim, of this child of death. Oh, N;or- 


© der Oh, Riflinat ! Ons Sovidrer ! Oh, Hela? 


„ Oh, Hela 8 


Whilft they pronounced theſe awful words, their 


eyes rolled about in their heads, and their mouths 
foamed. At length thoſe fanatics, overwhelmed 


with fatigue, fell aſleep, except one of them, who 
was called Omfi. This name, in the Celtic tongue, 
ſignifies beneficent. Omi, moved with compaſ- 
fion, approached me: Unfortunate young man,” 


ſaid he, a cruel war has broken out between the 


Nations of Great-Britain and thoſe of Gaul. 
The Britons pretend to be the maſters of the Sea 
„ which ſeparates their iſland from us. We have al- 
« ready been defeated in two naval engagements 
with them. The College of the Druids of Chartres 


„ has determined, that human victims are neceſ- 


« fary, to render Mars favourable, whoſe temple 
« 1s juſt by this place. The Chief of the Druids, 
* who has ſpies over all the Gauls, has diſcovered 
1 that the tempeſts had caſt you upon our coaſts ; 
„ he went himſelf to find you out. He is old and 
* pitileſs. He bears the name of two of our moſt 
* formidable Deities. He 1s called 7or-Tir (18). 
* Repole thy confidence, then, in the Gods of 
« thy own Country, for thoſe of Gaul demand thy 
« blood?” — 
I was 


hi 
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I was ſeized with ſuch terror, that 1 was unable 
to make the leaſt reply to Of: I only thanked 
him, by an inclination of my head, and he imme- 
diately haſtened from me, leſt he ſhould be per- 


ceived by any of his companions. 


At that moment, I called to mind the reaſon 
which induced the Gauls, who had made me their 
ſlave, to hinder me from removing from their ha- 
bitation; they were apprehenſive that I might fall 
into the hands of the Druids ; but I had not the 
power of eſcapinz my cruel deſtiny. My deſtruc- 
tion now appeared ſo inevitable in my own eyes, 
that I did not believe Jupiter himſelf was able to 
deliver me from the jaws of thoſe tygers, who were 
thirſting for my blood. I recollected no more, 
oh, Cephas ! what you have ſo frequently told me, 
That the Gods never abandon innocence. I did 
not even remember their having ſaved me from 
ſhipwreck. Preſent danger totally obliterates paſt 
deliverance from the mind. Sometimes, I imagined 
that they had preſerved me from the waves, only 

to give me up to a death a thouſand times more 
painful. 15 So 


Nevertheleſs, I was addreſſing my ſupplications 
to Jupiter, and I enjoyed a kind of repoſe, in re- 
lying entirely on that Provadence which governs 
the World, when, all of a ſudden, the doors of 
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the cottage opened, and a numerous company of 


Prieſts entered, with Tor-Tzr at their head, always 


bearing in his hand a branch of miſtletoe from the 
oak. Immediately, the young barbarians who ſur. 


rounded me awoke, and began their funereal ſongs 


and dances. Tor-Tir approached me; he placed 
upon my head a crown of the yew-tree, and a 
handful of the meal of beans; afterwards, he put 


a gag in my mouth, and having untied me from 


my ſtake, he faſtened my hands behind my back. 


Then, all his retinue began to march to the ſound 
of their doleful inſtruments, and two Druids, ſup- 
porting me by the arms, conducted me to the 


place of ſacrifice. 


Here, 7 Ile, perceiving that the ſpindle fell 


ſrom the hands of Cyanea, and that ſhe turned pale, 


faid to her : © My daughter, it is time for you to 


*g to reſt, Remember that you muſt riſe to- 
* morrow before the dawn, to go to Mount Ly- 
* cenm, where you have to preſent, with your 


* companions, the ſhepherd's offering on the al- 
de tar of Jupiler.“ Cyanea, trembling all over, 


replied: My father, every thing is ready againſt 
«© the ſeſtival of to-morrow. The wreaths of 
6 ſiowers, the wheaten cakes, the veſlels of milk, 
are all prepared. But it is not late: the moon, 


« ag yet, has not illuminated the bottom of the 
is valley, nor have the cocks yet crowed; it is not 
| " midnight, 
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« midnight, Allow me, I entreat you, to ſtay 
c here till the end of this ſtory. My father, I am 
« near you, and I ſhall apprehend no danger.“ 


Tyrteus looked at his daughter, with a ſmile ; 
and, having made an apology to Amaſis for inter- 
rupting him, entreated he would proceed. 


We went out of the hut, replied Amaſis, in the 
middle of a dark night, by the ſmoky light of fir- 
torches. We traverſed, at firſt, a vaſt field of 
ſtones; we ſaw, here and there, the ſkeletons of 
horſes and of dogs, fixed upon ſtakes. From thence 
we arrived at the entrance of a large cavern, hol- 
lowed in the fide of a rock all over white (19). 
The lumps of black clotted blood, which had been 

ſhed around, exhaled an infetious ſmell, and an- 

nounced this to be the Temple of Mars. In the 
interior of this frightful den, along the walls, were 
ranged human heads and bones; and, in the 
middle of it, upon a piece of rock, a ſtatue of 
iron reared itſelf to the ſummit of the cavern, re- 
preſenting the God Mars. It was ſo mil-ſhapen, 
that it had more reſemblance to a block of ruſty 
iron than to the God of War. We could diitin- 
guiſh, however, his club, ſet thick with piercing 
points, his gloves ſtudded with the heads of nails, 
and his horrible girdle, on which was portrayed 
the image of Death. At his feet was ſeated the 
King 
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King of the Country, having around him the prin. 


ctpal perſonages of his State. An immenſe crowd 
of people were collected within and without the 
cavern, who preſerved a melancholy filence, 1 im- 


preſſed wich reſpect, n and terror. 


Tor-Tir, addreſſing himſelf to the whole aſſem- 


bly, faid to them: © Oh King, and you larles 
aſſembled for the defence of the Gauls, do not 
<« believe that you ever can triumph over your 


c enemies, without the aſſiſtance of the God of 
« Battles. Your lofles have demonſtrated what 
«& js the conſequence of neglecting his awful wor- 
« ſhip. Blood offered up to the Gods, faves the 
c effuſion of that which mortals ſhed. The Gods 
<« ordain men to be born, only that they may die, 
Oh! how happy are you, that the ſelection of 
« the victim has not fallen upon one of yourſelves! 


„ Whilſt 1 was conſidering, within myſelf, whoſe 


life among us would be acceptable to the Gods, 
* and ready to offer up my own for the good of 
« my Country, Njorder, the God of the Seas, 
appeared to me in the gloomy foreſts of Char- 
tres; he was dripping all over with ſea-water. 
„ He ſaid to me, with a voice thundering like the 


„ tempeſt : I fend to you, for the ſalvation of the 


* Gauls, a ſtranger, without relations, and without 


„friends. I mylelf daſhed him upon the weſtern 


« ſhores, His blood will be acceptable to the 
Gods 
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« (Gods of the infernal regions. Thus ſpake 
Niorder. Niorder loves you, oh, "70 children of 
" Pluto 4 


Scarcely pad Tor- Jir made an end of this ter- 
rible addreſs, when a Gaul, who was ſeated by the 
King, ruſhed toward me: it was Cepbas. Oh, 
* Amaſis ! oh, my dear Amaſis ! cried he. Oh, 
« my barbarous compatriots! are you going to 
&© ſacrifice a man, who has come from the banks 
« of the Nile to bring you the moſt precious bleſ- 
« ſings of Greece and of Egypt? You ſhall begin, 
« then, with me, who firſt inſpired him with this 
« defire, and who touched his heart With pity for 
« perſons ſo cruel to him.” As he pronounced 
theſe words, he preſſed me in his arms, and bathed 
me with his tears. For my part, I wept and ſob- 
bed, without the power of expreſſing to him, in 
any other way, the tranſports of my joy. Imme- 
diately the cavern reſounded with the voice of 
murmurs and of groans. The young Druids wept, 
and let fall from their hands the inſtruments of my 
ſacrifice; for Religion becomes mute, whenever 
Nature ſpeaks. Nevertheleſs, no one in the af- 
ſembly durſt, even now, deliver me from the 
hands of the butchering prieſts, when the women, 
ruſhing into the midſt of the aſſembly, tore aſun- 
der my chains, and removed my gag and funereal 

crown. 
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crown. Thus, for the ſecond time, did I owe my 
life to the women of Gaul. 


The King, taking me in his arms, ſaid to me: 


„ What, is it you, unhappy ranger, whom Ce 
* phas has been inceſſantly regretting ! Oh, ye 


Gods, the enemies of my Country, do you fend - 


ce benefactors hither, only that they may be im- 
r molated.” Then, addrefling himſelf to the 
Chiefs of the Nations, he ſpoke to them, with ſo 
much energy, of the rights of humanity, that, 
with one accord, they all ſwore, that they would 


never more reduce to ſlavery thoſe whom the tem- 


peſts might caſt upon their ſhores ; never to ſacti- 
fice, in future, any one innocent man, and to offer 
to Mars only the blood of the criminal. Tor-Tir, 
in a rage, endeavoured, in vain, to oppoſe this 
law: he retired, menacing the King, and all the 


Gauls, with the approaching vengeance of the 


_ Gods. 


Nevertheleſs, the King, accompanied by my 


friend, conducted me, amidſt the acclamations of 


the People, into his city, which was fituated 1n the 
neighbouriag iſland. Till the moment of our ar- 
rival in this iſland, I had been ſo much diſcom- 
poſed, that I was incapable of a ſingle rational re- 
flection. Every ſpecies of new repreſcntation of 

| my 
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my misfortunes contracted my heart, and obſcured 
my underſtanding. But as ſoon as I recovered 


the uſe of my reaſoning powers, and began to re- 


flect on the extreme danger which I had juſt 
eſcaped, I fainted away. Oh, how weak 1s man, 
in a paroxyſm of joy! He is ſtrong, only. to en- 
counter wo. Cephas brought me to myſelf, after 
the manner of the Gauls, by ſhaking about uy 
head, and Rong on my face. 


When I had recovered my ſenſes, he took 
my hands in his, and ſaid to me: “ Oh, my 
friend, how many tears you have coſt me 
* When the waves of the Ocean, which overſet 


our veſſel, had ſeparated us, I found mylelf 
« caſt, I know not how, upon the right-hand | 


bank of the Seine. My firſt care was to ſeek 


« for you. I kindled fires upon the ſhore; I cal. 
led you by name; I employed ſeveral of my 


* compatriots; who had gathered together on 
hearing my cries, to reconnoitre, in their boats, 


„the banks of the river, to ſee if they could not 


„find you: all our reſearches were ineffectual. 
e The day re appeared, and preſented to my view 
our veſſel overturned, and her keel in the air, 
6 cloſe to the ſhore where I was. It never occur- 
red to my thoughts that you might have landed 
* on the oppoſite ſhore, in my own country, Bel- 
** gium. It was not till the third day, that, os 
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« lieving you had periſhed, I reſolved to paſs over 
« to it, to viſit my relations. The greateſt part of 
de them had paid the debt of Nature, during my 
« abſence: thoſe who remained overwhelmed me 


« with kindneſs; but not even a brother can 


« compenſate for the loſs of a friend. I returned 


“ almoſt immediately to the other ſide of the ri- 


«yer. There they unloaded our unfortunate vel. 


&« ſel, of which nothing had been loſt but the men. 
1 ſought your body along the ſea-ſhore, and I 


repeated my demand of it evening, morning, 


“ and in the middle of the night, from the nymphs 
ce of the Ocean, that I might rear you a monu- 
ment near to that of Heva. I ſhould have paſſed 
« all my life, I believe, in theſe vain reſearches, 
„had not the King, who reigns on the banks of 
* this river, informed that a Phenician veſſel was 


% wrecked on his domains, claimed the property 


ce which, according to the laws of the Gauls, be- 
*« longed to him. I collected, accordingly, every 
„e thing which we had brought from Egypt, even 
to the very trees, which had not been damaged 
« by the water; and 1 preſented myſelf, with 
„ theſe wretched fragments, before that Prince. 
Let us bleſs, then, the providence of the Gods, 
e which has united us again, and which has ren- 


* dered your misfortunes more uſeful to my Coun- 


© try than even your preſents. If you had not 
made ſhipwreck on our coaſts, the barbarous 
7 & cuſtom 
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« cuſtom of condemniog;t to flavery thoſe who en- 
e dure that calamity, would not have been abo- 
„ lithed ; and, if you had not been condemned 
to be ſacrificed, I ſhould, moſt probably, never 
© have mi you more, and the blood of the inno- 
cent would ſtill have ſmoked _"_ the altars * 
the God of War.” 


Thus ſpake Cepbas, As for the King, he omit- 
ted nothing which he thought would tend to make 
me loſe the recollection of my misfortunes, He 
was called Bardus. He was already conſiderably 
advanced in years, and he wore, according to the 
cuſtom of his people, his beard and hair very 
long. His palace was built of the trunks of firs, 
laid in rows one upon another. It had no other 
door (20), except large bullocks hides, which 
cloſe up the apertures. No perſon was there, on 
guard, for he had nothing to fear from his ſub- 
jets ; but he had employed all his {kill and in- 
duſtry, to fortify his city againſt enemies from 
without. He had ſurrounded it with walls, formed 
of the trunks of trees, intermixed with ſods of 
turf, with towers of ſtone at the angles, and at the 
gates. Sentinels were ſtationed on the top of theſe 
towers, who watched day and night. King Bardus 
had received this iſland from the nymph Lutetia, 
his mother, and it bore her name. It was, at firſt, 
covered with nathing but trees, and Bardus had 
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not a ſingle ſubject. He employed himſelf in 
twiſting, upon the banks of the iſland, ropes of 
the bark of the lime-tree, and in hollowing alders 


to make boats. He ſold theſe productions of his 


own hands to the mariners who ſailed up or down 
the Seine. While he worked, he ſung the advan- 
tages of induſtry and of commerce, which unite 


together all mankind. The boatmen frequently 


ſtopped to liſten to his ſongs. They were repeated, 


and ſpread throughout all the Gauls, among whom 


they were known under the name of the verſes of 
the Bards. Soon after, a great number of people 


came to eſtabliſh themſelves in this iſland, in order 


to hear him ſing, and to live in greater ſecurity. 
. His riches accumulated with his ſubjects. The 
iſland was covered with habitations, the neigh- 
bouring foreſts were cleared, and, in a ſhort 
time, numerous flocks covered both the adjacent 
ſhores. It was in this manner that the good King 
formed an empire without violence. But while, 
as yet, his iſland was not ſurrounded by walls, and 
while he was already planning to make it the 
centre of commerce for all the Nations of Gaul, 

war was on the point wh exterminating all it's in- 
: habitants. | 

One day, à great number of warriors, who were 
failings up the Seine, in canoes made of the bark 
of the elm, diſembarked E it's northern ſhore, 
directly 
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directly oppoſite to Luletia. They were under 


the command of the larle Carnut, third ſon of 
Tendal, Prince of the North. Carnut was on his 


return from laying waſte all the coaſts of the Hy- 
perborean Sea, over which he had ſpread horror 
and devaſtation. He was ſecretly favoured in Gaul 
by the Druids, who, like all weak men, take the 
ſide of thoſe who have rendered themſelves formi- 
dable. As ſoon as Carnut had landed, he went in 


ſearch of King Bardus, and ſaid to him: „Let us 


« fight, thou and J, at the head of our warriors : 
© the weakeſt (hall obey the ſtrongeſt; for it is 
< the firſt Law of Nature, that every thing ſhould 
yield to force.” King Bardus rephed : * Oh, 
„ Carnut ! If the point in diſpute were the hazard- 
„ing of my own life, for the defence of my 
„people, I would, without heſitation, expoſe it. 
„But I will not expoie the lives of my people, 


ere it even to {ave my own. It is goodneſs, 
and not force, which ought to be the choice of 


Kings. It is goodneſs only, which governs the 
© World, and it employs, for that purpaſe, intel- 
e ligence and ſtrength, which are ſubordinate to 
it, as are all the other Powers of the Univerſe. 
« Valiant ſon of Tendal, ſince thou wiſheſt to go- 
© yern men, let us try whether of the two, you or 
« 1, is the moſt capable of doing them good. Be- 
hold theſe poor Gauls entirely naked. Without 
ha making offenſive compariſons, | have ſeveral 

A a 3 © times 
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« times clothed and fed them, even to the de- 


« nying myſelf clothes and food. Let us ſee what 


* proviſion thou wilt make for their wants.“ 


Carnut accepted the challenge. It was now Au- 


tumn. He went to the chace with his warriors ; 


he killed a great number of birds, ſtags, elks, and 


wild boars. He afterwards, with the fleſh of theſe _ 


animals, gave a great feaſt to the inhabitants of 
Lutetia, and clothed in their ſkins thoſe who were 
naked. King Bardus ſaid to him: Son of Tendal, 
thou art a mighty huntſman : thou wilt be able 


<« to ſupport the people, during the hunting ſea- 


« ſon; but in Spring, and during Summer time, 
they will periſh with hunger. For my part, 
« with my corn, the fleeces of my ſheep, and the 
«© milk of my flocks, I can maintain them through- 
6 out the whole year.” 


Carnut made no reply; but he remained en- 
camped, with his.warriors, upon the banks of the 
river, and refuſed to withdraw. 


Bardus, perceiving his obſtinacy, went to ſeek 
him in his turn, and propoſed a ſecond challenge 
to him: © Valour,” ſaid he, © is the quality of a 
te warlike Chief, but patience is ſtill more neceſ- 


« ſary to Kings. Since thou wiſheſt to reign, let 
eus try which of us can carry this ponderous log, 


40 the 
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« the longeſt,” It was the trunk of an oak of 
thirty years old. Carnut took it on his back, but 
ſoon loſing patience, haſtily threw it down again. 
Bardus laid it acroſs his ſhoulders, and bore it 


without moving, till after ſun-ſer, and even till 
the night was far advanced. 


Nevertheleſs, Carnut and his warriors would not 


depart. They thus paſſed the whole Winter, em- 


ployed in hunting. The Spring returned, and 


they threatened to deſtroy a riſing city, which re- 
fuſed io do them homage; and they became till 

greater objects of terror, as they began to be in to- 
tal want of food. Bardus did not know how to 
nid himſelf of them, for they were the moſt power- 
fol. In vain did he conſult the moſt aged of his 


people; no one could give him any advice. At 


laſt, he laid his diſtreſs before his mother Lutelia, 
who was now very old, but who ſtill poſſeſſed an 
excellent underſtanding. 


Lutetia ſaid to him: * My ſon, you are ac- 


10 quainted with a great number of ancient and 


* curious hiſtories, which 1 taught you, in your 

c infancy ; you excel in ſinging: f Challenge the 

* ſon of Tendal to a competition in ſong with 
„you.“ 


444 Bardus 
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Bardus went, and found out Carnut, and ſaid to 
him: “ Son of Tendal, it is not ſufficient for a 


« King to maintain his ſubjects, and to be firm 
and conſtant in his labours : he ought to know, 
„ likewiſe, how to baniſh from their minds thoſe 


<« miſeries of opinion which render them unhappy: 


for, it is opinion which exerciſes influence over 
Mankind, and renders them good or bad. Let 


us ſee, whether of the two, thou or I, can exert 


e the greateſt power over their minds. It was not 
<« by fighting merely that Hercules attracted fol- 
« Jowers in Gaul, but by divine ſongs, which 


« flowed from his mouth like chains of gold, 


c charmed the ears of thoſe who liſtened, and con- 
e ſtrained them to follow him.” 


Carnut, with joy, accepted this third challenge. 
He ſung the combats of the Gods of the North on 
the icy mountains; the tempeſts of NViorder upon 
the Seas; the tricks of Vidar in the air; the ra- 
vages of Thor on the Earth; and the empire of 


Heder in the dark regions of Hell. To theſe he 
added the rehearſal of his own victories, and his 


tremendous ſtrains transfuſed the emotions of fury 
into the heart of his warriors, who were on tip- 
toe to ſpread univerſal deſtruction, 


As to King Bardus, the following were his milder 


ſtrains: 1 


, cc ] {ing 
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« I ſing the dawn of the morning; the earlieſt 
« rays of Aurora, which have ariſen on the Gauls, 


« the empire of P/u/9 ; the bleſſings of Ceres, and 


© the misfortune of the infant Lois. Liſten to 
my ſongs, ye ſpirits of the rivers, and repeat 


« them to the ſpirits of the azure mountains. 


ce Ceres came from ſeeking her daughter Proſer- 


e pine over the face of the whole Earth. She was | 


eon her return to Sicily, where grateful myriads 


„ adored her. She traverſed the ſavage Gauls, 


*« their trackleſs mountains, their deſert valleys, 
and their gloomy foreſts, when the found her 
„ progreſs ſtopped by the waters of Seine, her own 
* nymph, transformed into a river. 


On the oppoſite bank of the Seine, there hap- 


i pened, at that time, to be a beautiful boy, with 


* flaxen hair, named Luis, bathing himſelf in the 


« ſtream. He took delight to ſwim in the tran- 
* ſparent waters, and to run about naked on the 
e folitary verdant downs. The moment that he 
© perceived a female, he flew to hide himſelf 


* amidſt a tuft of reeds. 


% My lovely child! cried Ceres to him, with a 
* fph; come to me, my lovely child! On hearing 
e the voice of a woman in diſtreſs, Lozs left his 
'* retreat among the reeds. He puts on, with 

«© bluſhes, 
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e bluſhes, his robe of lamb's ſkin, which was ſuf. | 


* pended on a willow. He croſſes the Seine on a 
“e bank of ſand, and preſenting his hand: to Ceres, 
e ſhews her a path through the midſt of the waters. 


Ceres having paſſed the river, gives the boy 


Lois a cake, a ſheaf of corn, and a kiſs; ſhe then 
informs him how bread was made from the 

© corn, and how corn grows in the fields. Thanks, 
4 beauteous ſtranger, returned Lois; 1 will carry 
to my mother thy leflons, and thy welcome 
e preſents. 


© The mother of Lois divides with her child 
<« and huſband the cake and the kiſs. The en- 
e raptured father cultivates a field, and ſows the 
„grain. By and by the Earth is clothed with a 


golden harveſt, and a report is diffuſed over the 
& Gauls, that a Goddeſs had preſented a celeſtial 


& plant to their fortunate inhabitants. 


Near to that place lived a Druid. He was 
« entruſted with the inſpection of the foreſts. He 
« meaſured out to the Gauls, for food, beech- 
* maſt, and acorns from the oak. When he be- 


* held a field cultivated, and a rich harveſt: 


« What becomes of my power, ſays he, if men 
« learn to live on corn? 


He 
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e He calls Lois. My pretty little friend, ſays 


« he to him, where wert thou when thou beheldeſt 
« (he ſtranger, who gave thee the fine ears of corn. 
Lit. apprehending no evil, conducts him to the 
ee banks of the Seine. I was, ſays he, under that 
ce ſilver-leaved willow; 1 was running about over 
e thoſe tnowy daiſies: I flew to hide myſelf under 


e theſe reeds, becauſe | wa- naked. The treache- 


« rous Druid ſmiled : he ſeizes Lois, and plunges 
e him into the depths of the ſtream. 


C The mother of Lois ſaw her beloved child no 


© more. She wanders through the woods, calling 
e aloud: Los! where art thou? my darling child, 


« Lois ! The echoes alone repeat, Leis, my dar- 


ling child Lois] She runs like one diſtracted 
« along the banks of the Seine. She perceives 
© ſomething white by the edge of the water: He 
cannot be far off, ſaid ſhe; there are his beloved 


flowers, there are his ſnowy daiſies. Alas! it 


* was Lots, her darling child Lois! 


She weeps, ſhe groans, ſhe ſighs; ſhe takes 
up in her trembling arms the clay-cold body of 
Lois; ſhe fondly tries to re-animate him in her 
© boſom ; but the heart of the mother has no lon- 
ger the power of communicating warmth to the 
* body of the ſon; and the clay cold body of 
'* the lon 1 is already freezing the heart of a mo- 

« ther: 
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« ther: ſhe is on the point of expiring. The 
Druid, mounted on an 1 rock, e xults 
« in his Vengeance. 


© The Gods do not always appear at the cry of 


a the miſerable; but the voice of a forlorn mo. 
« ther attracted the attention of Ceres. The God- 
6 dels appeared. Lois, ſays ſhe, Be thou the moſt 
beautiful flower of the Gauls. Immediately the 


cc <« pale cheeks of Leis expanded into a calix more 


„white than the ſnow : his flaxen hairs were 


« transformed into filaments of gold, the ſweeteft 


* of perfumes exhales from it. It's limber ſtem 
« riſes toward Heaven, but it's head ſtill droops 
« on the banks of the river which he loved. Lit 


is changed into a lily. 


© The prieſt of Pluto beholds this prodigy un- 


* moved. He raiſes to the ſuperior Gods, an in- 


« flamed countenance, and eyes ſparkling with 


rage. He blaſphemes, he threatens Ceres: he 


« was going to aſſault her with an impious hand; 


_ * when ſhe cries to him aloud : Gloomy and cruel 


„ tyrant, Remain. 


« At the voice of the Goddeſs, he becomes im- 


© moveable. But the rock feels the powerful com- 


* mand, it opens into a cleft; the legs of the 
« Druid fink into it; his viſage, bꝛarded all aver, 
5 | 6 and 


« 9 


th 
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« and empurpled with rage, riſes toward Heaven 
in divergent crimſon radiations, and the garment 
« which covered his murderous arms, is briſtled 
« into prickles. The Druid is transformed into a 
ce thiſtle. DOR 3 8 


Thou, ſaid the Goddeſs of the Harveſts, who 
wouldſt perſevere/in feeding men like beaſts, be- 
* come thyſelf food for animals. Continue to be 
the enemy of the harveſts after thy death, as thou 
„wert during thy life. As for thee, beautiful 
« flower of Leis, be thou the ornament of the 
« Seine, and may thy victorious flower, in the 
hand of her Kings, one day prevail triumphantly 
« over the miſtletoe of the Druids. 


« Gallant followers of Carnut, come and dwell 
in my city. The flower of Leis perfumes my 
gardens; the virgins, night and day, chant his 
adventure in my plains. ' Every one there en- 
« oapes in eaſy and cheerful labour: and my gra- 
© naries, beloved by Ceres, overflow with piles of 
„grain.“ im. 


Scarcely had Bardus finiſhed his ſong, when the 
warriors of the North, who were periſhing with 
hunger, abandoned the ſon of Tendal, and fixed 
their reſidence in Lutetia. This good King fre- 
quently ſaid to me: Ah! why have I not here 
e {ane 


* 
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8 ſome illuſtrious bard of Greece, or of Egypt, to 
e poliſh the minds of my ſubjects? Nothing tend; 
“ ſo much to humanize the heart, as the melody 


of ſweet ſongs. With the capacity of com- 
„ poſing fine verſes, and ingenious fictions, there 
is no need of a ſceptre to maintain authority,” 


| He carried Cephas and me to viſit the ſpot where 


he had planted the trees and the grains recovered 
from our ſhipwreck, It was on the declivity of a 


hill expoſed to the South. I was tranſported with | 
delight, when I ſaw the trees which we had im- 


ported, repleniſhed with juices and vigor. I firſt 
diſtinguiſhed the quince-tree of Crete, from it's 
cottony and fragrant fruit; the walnut-tree of Ju. 
piler, of a gloſly green; the filbert ; the fig-tree; 


the poplar : the pear-tree of Mount Ida, with it's | 
pyramidical fruit. All theſe trees were from the 
Iſland of Crete. There were beſides the vines of 


Thaſos, and young cheſtnut-trees of the Iſland of 
Sardinia. I ſaw a vaſt country within the com- 
paſs of a ſmall garden. Among thoſe plants ap- 
peared ſome which were my compatriots, ſuch 


as, the hemp and the flax. Theſe were the 
vegetables which pleaſed the King moſt, becauſe 


of their utility. He had admired the ſtuffs into 
which they are manufactured in Egypt, more 
durable and more pliant than the ſkins in which 
moſt of the Gauls are habited. The King took 

delight 
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delight in watering thoſe plants with his own hand, 


and in clearing them of weeds. Already the hemp 


of a beautiful green, carried all it's heads equal 5 


to the ſtature of a Man, and the flax, in bloſſom, 
clothed the ground with a ſhade of azure. 


While Cephas and I were inwardly exulting in 
the reflection of having done good, information 


was received that the Britons, elated with their 
recent ſucceſs, not content to diſpute with the 
Gauls the empire of the Sea which ſeparates them, 


were preparing to attack them by land, and to fail 


up the Seine, with an intention to carry ſteel and 


flame into the very boſom of the Country. T hey 
had taken their departure in boats innumerable, 


from a promontory of their iſland, ſeparated from 
the Continent by only a narrow ſtrait. They coaſted 


along the ſhore of the Gauls, and were ready to 
enter the Seine, the dangers of which they knew 
how to avoid, by running into the creeks, which 
are ſheltered from the rage of Neptune. The in- 
tended invaſion of the Britons was noiſed abroad 
over all the Gauls, from the moment that they be- 
gan to put it into execution; for the Gauls kindle 
fires on the mountains, and by the number of 
theſe fires, and the thickneſs of their ſmoke, con- 
vey intelligence much more promptly than by the 
flight of a bird. 5 

On 
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On receiving news that the Britons had embark- | 
ed, the confederated troops of the Gauls began to 


march to defend the mouth of the Seine. They 
were ranged under the ſtandards of their ſeveral 
Chieftains : theſe conſiſted of the ſkins of the wolf, 


the bear, the vulture, the eagle, or of ſome other 


miſchicvous animal, ſuſpended at the extremity of a 


long pole. That of King Bardus, and of his iſland, 


preſented the figure of a ſhip, the ſymbol of com- 


merce. Cephas and I accompanied the King on this 
expedition. In a few days, all the united force of 
the Gauls was collected on the ſhore of the Sea. 


Three opinions were ſtarted, reſpecting the 


mode of defence. The firſt was, to drive piles 


along the coaſt, to prevent the debarkation of the 
Britons; a plan of eaſy execution, conſidering that 
our numbers were incorceivable, and the foreſts 


at hand. The ſecond was, to give them battle the 
moment that they landed: the third, not to ex- 
poſe the troops to the open attack of the advancing 


enemy, but to aſſault them when landed, and after 
they were entangled in the woods and valleys. No 
one of theſe opinions was followed up; for dil- 


cord prevailed among the Chieftains of Gaul. 


Every one was for commanding, while no one was 
diſpoſed to obey. While they were waſting time 
in deliberation, the enemy appeared, and diſem- 


barked, 


: A - WR. 
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barked, while we were ſertling the arrangement of 
| our r plan. 


But for Cephas, we had been undone. Before 
the arrival of the Britons, he had adviſed King 
Bardus to divide his force into two, compoſed of 
the inhabitants of Lutetia, to place himſelf in am- 
| buſh, with the better part, in the woods which 


covered the oppoſite fide of the Mountain of 


Heva ; while Cephas himſelf ſhould engage the 
enemy with the other party, joined to the reſt of 


the Gauls, I entreated Cephas to detach from his 
diviſion, the young ſoldiers, who panted, like 


. myſelf, to come to cloſe action, and to entruſt me 
with the command. I have no fear of danger, 
ſaid I. Through all the proofs which the Prieſts 


of Thebes preſcribe to the initiated, I paſſed, and 
knew not what fear was. Cephas heſitated a few 


moments. At laſt he committed the young men 
of his divifion to my charge, recommending to 
them, as well as to me, not to * too far from 
the main body. 


The enemy, meanwhile, had made good their 
landing. At ſight of this, many of the Gauls ad- 


vanced to attack them, rending the air with loud 


cries; but as they charged in ſmall parties, they 
were eaſily repulſed ; and it would have been im- 
poſſible to rally a ſingle man of them, had not our 
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rear afforded them an opportunity of recovering 
from their confuſion. We preſently perceived the 
Britons in full march to attack us. The youthful 
band which I commanded was inſtantly in motion, 
and advanced toward the Britons, unconcerned 
whether we were {ſupported by the reſt of the Gallic 
force or not, When we got within bow-ſhot, 
we ſaw that the enemy formed only one fingle co- 
lumn, long, broad, and cloſely embattled, advan- 
cing ſlowly upon us, while their barks were forcing 
their way up the river, to get upon our rear. I 
was ſtaggered, I confels, at ſight of that multitude 
of half-naked barbarians, painted with red and 
blue, marching along in profound filence, and 
with the moſt perfect order. But when all at once 
there iſſued, from their noiſeleſs phalanx, clouds of | 
darts, of arrows, of pebbles, and leaden balls, 
which brought down many of us, piercing ſome 
through and through, my ſurviving companions 
betook themſelves to flight. I myſelf was going 
to forget that it was my duty to ſet them an ex- 
ample of reſolution, when I beheld Cephas by my 
fide; he was followed by the whole army. Let 
* us invoke Hercules, cried he, ©* and advance 
« to the charge.” The preſence of my friend re- 
animated all my courage. I reſumed my ſtation, and 
we made the attack with our pikes levelled. The 
| firſt enemy whom I encountered, was a native of 
the Hebrides, a man of a gigantic ſtature. The 
aſpect 
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aſpe& of his arms inſpired horror: his head and 


ſhoulders were clad in the ſkin of a prickly thorn- 


back ; he wore around his neck a collar of human 
jaw-bones, and he bore for a lance, the trunk of a 
young fir, armed with the tooth - 2 whale. 
« What demandeſt thou of Hercules © * ſaid he to 


me, here he is to attend thee.” Ke the ſame 


8 aimed at me a ſtroke of his enormous 
lance, with ſo much fury, that if it had hit the 


mark, I muſt have been nailed by it to the ground, 


which it penetrated to a great depth. While he 


was ſtruggling to diſengage it, I pierced him 
through the throat with the ſpear which was in my 
hand: there immediately iſſued from the wound a 


ſtream of black and thick blood; and down fell 


the ſtately Briton, biting the ground, and blaſ- 
pheming the en. 


Mean while our troops, collected into one firtn 
body, were cloſely engaged with the column of the 
enemy. Clubs claſhed with clubs, buckler preſſed 
on buckler, lance croſſed lance. Thus two fierce 


bulls diſpute the empire of the meadows : their 


horns entwine; their foreheads rattle againſt each 
other: bellowing, they preſs in oppoſite direc- 
tions; and whether they gain or loſe ground, nei- 
ther ſeparates from his rival. Thus we maintaincd 
the combat, body to body. Nevertheleſs, that co- 
lumn, which exceeded us in numbers, was bearing 

5 us 
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us down with fuperior force, when King Bardus 
came up, and affaulted their rear with his troops, 
who came into action with a ſhout which rended 
the air. Upon this a panic terror ſeized theſe bar- 


barians, who had been fluſhed with the hope of ſur. 


rounding us, but were themſelves {urrounded, 
They deſerted their ranks in confuſion, and fled 


toward the ſhore of the Sea, in the hope of regain- 


ing their barks, which had now conſiderably ad. 
vanced up the ſtream. A'dreadful carnage enſued, 
and many Priſoners v were taken. 


The combat being finiſhed, I faid to Cepbas: 


The Gauls are indebted for their victory, to the 


counſel which you gave the King; for my part, to 
you I owe the preſervation of my honour. I had 


ſolicited a poſt which I knew not how to fill; 1 


ought to have exhibited an example of valour to 
thoſe who were under my command; but was in- 
capable of doing it, when your preſence re-kindled 
a ſenſe of duty. I imagined that the initiations of 
Egypt had fortified me againſt all apprehenſion ot 
danger; but it is eaſy to be brave amidſt con- 
Mis, out of which you are ſure of eſcaping, Ce: 
7has thus replied : * O Amaſis ! there is more for- 
ce titude in confeſſing a fault, than there is weak- 
 * neſs in committing it. It is Hercules who has 
2 given us the victory; but, after him, it was ſur- 
“prize which robbed our enemies of courage, and 
which 
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& which had ſhaken your's. Military valour, like 
every other virtue, is to be acquired only by ex- 
« ercile. We ought, on all occaſions, to be diffi- 
« dent of ourſelves. In vain do we truſt to our 
e own experience; in the aid of Heaven alone our 
confidence ſhould be placed. While we are 
6 buckling on our armour to defend us before, 
« fortune ſtrikes at us from behind. Confidence 
« in the Gods alone, is a defence on every 
t fide.” 


To Hercules we conſecrated part of the ſpoils 
taken from the Britons. The Druids adviſed to 
burn the priſoners, becauſe the Britons were in uſe 
to treat thoſe whom they took in battle from the 
Gauls in this manner. But I preſented myſelf in 
the aſſembly of the Gauls, and thus addreſſed 
them: O ye Nations! you ſee from my example, 
« whether the Gods delight in human ſacrifices. 
They have depoſited the victory in your gene- 
« rous hands: Will you ſtain them with the blood 
« of the miſerable? Has there not enough of blood 
been ſhed in the rage of battle? Can you now 
« ſpill it, without paſſion, and in the joy of tri- 
% umph ? Your enemies immolate their priſoners. 
« Surpaſs them in generoſity, as you ſurpaſs them 
,ein courage.” The larles, and all the warriors, 
reccived this advice with loud applauſe : and it 
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was Yecreed that the priſoners of war ſhould be 


d{armed, and reduced to ſlavery. 

I was the cauſe, therefore, of the abolition of the 
Law which condemned«them to the flames, ] 
likewiſe proved the occaſion of abrogating the cuſ- 
tom of ſacrificing innocents to Mars, and of re— 


ducing the ſhipwrecked to ſervitude. Thus was! 
| thrice uleful to Mankind in the Gauls; once by 


my ſucceſs, and twice by my misfortunes : fo true it 
15 that the Gods can, when they pleaſe, bring good 


out of evil. 


We returned to Lutetia, loaded with the accla- 


mations and applauſe of the People. The firſt 
anxiety expreſſed by the King, on his arrival, was 


to carry us with him to viſit his garden. The 


greateſt part of our trees were in great forwardneſs. 


He admired, firſt, how Nature had preſerved their 


fruits from the attack of the birds. The cheſtnut, 


ſtill in a milky ſtate, was covered with leather, and 
_. with a prickly ſhell. The tender walnut was pro- 


tected by a hard ſhell, and a bitter outward caſe. 
The ſoft fruits were defended, previous to their 


maturity, by their roughneſs, their acidity, or 


their verdure. Thoſe which were ripe invited the 


hand to gather them. The gold-coloured apricot, | 
the velyet peach, and the cottony quince, exhaled 
| the 


tre 


the ſweeteſt of perfumes. The boughs of the plumb. 
tree were covered with violet fruits, beſprinkled 


with a white powder. The grapes, already of a 
vermilion hue, hung in cluſters from the vine; 
and over the broad leaves of the fig-tree, the half- 
opened fig diſtilled it's juice in drops of honey and 
cryſtal. *<* It is eaſy to ſee,” ſaid the King, © that 
« theſe fruits are preſents ſent from Heaven. They 


are not, like the ſeeds of our foreſt-trees, at a 


height which we cannot reach (21). They pre- 


* {ent themſelves to the hand. Their ſmiling co- 
jours allure the eye, their ſweet perfumes the or- 
* gans of ſmelling, and they ſeem formed for the 


© mouth, from their ſize and roundneſs.” But 


when that good King had caught the flavour of 


them by his palate: O real gift of Jupiter!“ 


exclaimed he, © no aliment prepared by human 
* {kill is once to be compared to them! They ex- 
«cel in ſweetneſs the honey and the cream. O, 
my dear friends, my much reſpected gueſts, you 
have beſtowed on me a preſent of much higher 
value than my kingdom! You have introduced 
into ſavage Gaul a portion of delicious Egypt. 
9 be. prefer a ſingle one of theſe trees to all the 

* mines of tin which render the Britons ſo rich 


and ſo haughty.“ 


He ſent for the principal inhabitants of the city, 


and made each of them taſte thoſe wondrous fruits. 
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He recommended to them carefully to preſerve 
the ſceds, and to put them in the ground at the 
proper ſeaſon. F rom the joy expreſſed by this ex- 
cellent Prince, and by his People, I was made ſen- | 
ſible that Man's higheſt delight conſiſts in doing 

good to his fellow. creatures. 


 Cephas ſaid to me: Now is the time to ſhew 
to my compatriots the uſe of the Arts of Egypt. 
& ] have ſaved from the ſhipwrecked veſſel the 
ce preateſt part of our machines; but hitherto 
* they have remained unemployed ; nay, ] durft 
not ſo much as look at them; for they reminded 
* me too affectingly of the loſs of you. The mo- 
© ment is come for. turning them to account, 
5 Thoſe fields of corn are now ripe ; that hemp, 
and thoſe flaxes, are haſtening to be ſa,” 


Having gathered thoſe plants, we taught the 
King, and his People, the uſe of mills, for re- | 
ducing corn to flower, and the different proceſſes 
of preparing dough, in order to make bread of 
it (22) Previous to our arrival, the Gauls peeled 
wheat, oats, and barley, by pounding them with 
wooden mallets in the trunk of a tree hollowed 
out, and ſatisfied themſelves with boiling the grain 

in this ſtate for food. We afterwards ſhewed them 
the method of ſteeping hemp in water, to ſeparate 
the filaments from the ſtraw, of drying it, of beat- 


ing 
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ing it, of dreſſing it, of ſpinning it, and of twiſting 
ſeveral threads together, for the purpoſe of making 
cordage. We made them obſerve how thoſe cords, 
by their ſtrength and pliancy, are adapted to act 


as the nerves of every ſpecies of machinery. We 


taught them the art of diſtending the threads of 
flax on looms, to weave into cloth by means of the 
ſhuttle; and how theſe gentle and uſeful labours 


might employ the young people, innocently and 


agrecably, during the long nights of Winter. 


We inſtructed them in the uſe of the auger, of 
the gimlet, of the plane, and of the ſaw, invented 


by the ingenious Dedalus ; as theſe tools furniſh 


Man wiih additional hands, and faſhion to his uſe 
a multitude of trees, the timber of which would 
have gone to waſte in the foreſts. We taught them 


to extract from their knotty trunk powerful ſcrews, 
and ponderous preſſes, fit for ſqueezing out the 
Juice of an infinite number of fruits, and for for- 


cing oils out of the hardeſt nuts. They did not 
gather many grapes from our vines; but we in- 
ſpired them with an ardent defire of multiplying. 


the flips, not only by the excellence of the fruit 
from the bough, but by letting them taſte the 


wines of Crete, and of the Iſle of Thaſos, which we 


had preſerved in urns. 


After 
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After having diſcloſed to them the uſe of an in- 
finity of benefits, which Nature has placed on the 
face of the Earth, obvious to the eye of Man, we 
aided them in diſcovering thoſe which ſhe has de- 
' poſited under their feet; how water may be found 
in places the moſt remote from rivers, by means of 
wells invented by Danaus; in what manner metals 
are diſcovered, though buried in the bowels of the 
Farth ; how, after having them melted into bars, 
they could be hammered upon the anvil, to pre- 
pare them for being divided into tablets and 
plates; in what manner, by a proceſs the moſt 
ſimple, clay may be faſhioned, on the potter's 
wheel, into figures and vaſes of every form We 
{urprized them much more, by ſhewing them bot- 
tles of glaſs, made with ſand and flint. They were 
delighted to extaſy, to ſee the liquor which they 
contained manifeſt to the eye, but fecured from 
the touch. 1 1 1 


But when we read to them the books of Mercu- 
rins Triſmegiſtus, which treat of the liberal Arts, 
and of the natural Sciences, then it was that their 
admiration exceeded all bounds. At firſt they were 
incapable of comprehending how ſpeech could iſ-— 
ſue from a dumb book, and how the thoughts of 
the earlieſt Egyptians could poſſibly have been 
tranſmitted to them, on the frail leaves of the pa- 


12 
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pyrus. When they afterwards heard the recital of 
our diſcoveries; when they ſaw the prodigies ef- 
fefted by the mechanical powers, which move the 
heavieſt bodies by means of ſmall levers, and thoſe 
of Geometry, which can meaſure diſtances the moſt. 
inacceſſible, they became perfectly tranſported. 
The wonders of chemiſtry and of magic, and the 
various phenomena of phyſics hurried them from 
rapture to rapture. But when we predicted to 
them an eclipſe of the Moon, which, prior to our 
arrival, they conſidered as an accidental failure of 
that planet, and when they ſaw, at the very mo- 
ment which we had indicated, the orb of night 
become dark in the midſt of a ſerene ſky, they 
fell at our feet, ſaying: © Afuredly, ye are Gods!” 


Omi, that young Druid who had diſcovered fo 
much ſenſibility to my afflictions, attended all our 
leſſons of inſtruction.“ From your intelligence,“ 
faid he to us, and from your beneficence, I am 
© tempted to believe you ſome of the ſuperior 
„Gods; but from the ills which you have endur- 
ed, I perceive that you are only men like our- 
« ſelves. You muſt, undoubtedly, have contrived 
«© the means of climbing up into Heaven ; or the 
inhabitants of the celeſtial regions muſt have de- 
ſcended into highly favoured Egypt, to commu- 
© nicate to you fo many benefits, and ſo much il- 
© lumination. Your Arts and Sciences ſurpaſs 

„ N n 
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* our underſtanding, and can be the effects only 
© of a power divine. You are the darling chil— 
&« dren of the ſuperior Gods: as for us, we are 
% abandoned of Jupiter to the infernal deities, 
„ ur country is covered with unproductive fo- 
© reſts, inhabited by maleficent genii, who diſſe- 
© minate through the whole of our exiſtence, diſ- 
cord, civil broils, terrors, ignorance, and mil- 
e chievous opinions. Our lot is a thouſand times 
* more deplorable than that of the beaſts, which, 
« clothed, lodged, and fed by the hand of Nature, 
follow undeviatingly their inſtinct, without being 
« tormented by the fears of Hell.” 


" The Gods, 9 replied Cephas, © have not been 
ce unjuſt to any Country, nor to any one individual. 
« Every Country poſſeſſes bleſſings peculiar to it- 
* ſelf, and which ſerve to keep up a communica- 
« tion among all Nations, by a reciprocal inter- 
change of commodities. Gaul contains the 

© metals which Egypt wants; her foreſts are more 
* beautiful ; her cattle yield milk in greater abun- 
dance; and, the fleeces of her ſheep are greater 
9 quantity, and give a finer wool. But els 
ever the habitation of Man is fixed, his portion is 
« always far ſuperior to that of the beaſts, becauſe 
« he is endowed with a reaſon which expands in 
© proportion to the obſtacles which it ſurmounts, 
and becauſe he alone of animals is capable of 


applying 
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« applying to his own uſe means which nothing 
ce can reſiſt, ſuch as fire. Thus, Jupiter has be- 
« ſtowed upon him empire over the Earth, by il- 
« luminating his reaſon with the intelligence of 
« Nature herſelf, and by confiding to him alone 
that element which is her prime moving prin- 

* Kip. %% 


Cepbas afterwards talked to Omfi, and to the 
Gauls, of the rewards prepared, in the World to 
come, for virtue and beneficence, and the puniſn- 
ments laid up in ſtore for vice and tyranny; of the 
metempſychoſis, and the other myſteries of the re- 
ligion of Egypt, as far as a ſtranger is permitted to 
be inſtructed in them. The Gauls, conſoled by 
his Diſcourſe, and enriched by our preſents, called 
us their benefactors, their fathers, the true inter- 
preters of the Gods. King Bardus thus addreſſed 
us: I will adore Jupiter alone. As Jupiter loves 
« Mankind, he muſt afford particular protection 
to Kings, to whom the felicity of whole Nations 
« js emruſted. I will likewiſe pay homage to Js, 
who has brought down his benefits to the Earth, 
that ſhe may preſent the vows of my People to 
© the Sovereign of the Gods.” At the ſame time, 
he gave orders to rear a temple to %s (23), at 
ſome diſtance from the city, in the midſt of the 
foreſt to erect her ſtatue in it, with the infant 

Orns 
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Orus in her arms, ſuch as we had brought it with 
us in our veſſel; to honour her with all the ſacred 
ceremonies of Egypt; and that her prieſteſſes, 
clothed in linen, ſhould night and day adore her 
with ſongs, and by a life of purity, which exalts 
Man to the Gods. 


He afterwards expreſſed a wiſh to be inſtructed 
in reading and tracing the Tonic characters. He 
was ſo ſtruck with the utility of letters, that, 
tranſported with delight, he ſung the following 
ſtrains. Ny 


© Behold the magic characters which have power 
&© to recal the dead from the dark receſſes of the 
t tomb. They inform us what our fathers thought 
% a thouſand years ago; and a thouſand years 
hence, they will be inſtructing our children what 
e we think at this day. There is no arrow that flies 
&* ſo far, neither is there any lance ſo ſtyong. 
They can reach a man though entrenched on the 
«* ſummit of a mountain; they penetrate into the 
ce head though fortified with the helmet, and force 
e their way to the heart in defiance of the cuiraſs. 
« They calm ſeditions, they adminiſter ſage coun- 
“ ſels, they conciliate affect ion, they comfort, they 
« ſtrengthen ; but in the hands of a wicked man, 
: they produce quite an oppolite effect.“ | 
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ce My ſon,“ ſaid this good King to me, one day, 
„Are the moons of thy country more beautiful 
than ours? Haſt thou remaining in Egypt any 
“Object of regret? Thou haſt brought to us from 
« thence all the beſt of human bleſſings: plants, 
« arts and ſciences. All Egypt ought to be here 
« for thy ſake. Continue to live with us. After 
my death thou ſhalt reign over the Gauls. I 
« have no child, except an only daughter named 
« Gotha : to thee I will give her in marriage. A 
« whole People, believe me, is of more value than 
« one family, and a good wife than the land of 
one's nativity. Gotha's reſidence is in that iſland 
« below, the trees of which are viſible from this 
« ſpot ; for it is proper that a young woman ſhould 
© be brought up remote from men, and eſpecially 
« at a diſtance from the Courts of Kings.“ 


The deſire of making a Nation happy ſuſpended 
in me the love of Country, I conſulted Cephas on 
the ſubject, who adopted the views of the King. 
I beſought that Prince, therefore, to permit me to 
be conducted to the place of his daughter's habi- 
tation, that, in conformity to the cuſtom of the 
Egyptians, I might endeavour to render myſelf 
agreeable to the perſon who was one day to be the 
partner of my pains and of my pleaſures. The 
King gave orders to an aged female, who came 
every day to the palace for proviſions to Gotha, 

[9 
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to conduct me to her preſence. The ancient lady 
made me embark with her in a barge loaded with 
neceſſaries; and committing ourſelves to the courſe 
of the ſtream, we landed, in a very little while, on 
the iſland where the daughter of King Bardus re- 
ſided. This iſland was called the Iſle of Swans, 
| becauſe the birds of that name reſorted thither 
in the Spring, to make their neſts among the 
reeds that ſurround it's ſhores, and which, at 
all ſeaſons, fed on the anſerina potentilla (24) pro- 
duced there in great abundance. On our land- 
ing, we perceived the Princeſs ſeated under a 
clump of alder-trees, in the midſt of a down, yel- 
lowed all over with the flowers of the anſerina. 
She was encompaſſed with ſwans, which ſhe called 
to her, by ſcattering among them the grains of 
oats. Though ſhe was under the ſhade of the 
trees, ſhe ſurpaſſed thoſe birds in whiteneſs, from 
the purity of her -complexion, and the fairneſs of 
her ermine robe. Her hair was of the moſt beau- 
tiful black; and ſhe wore it encircled, as well as 
her robe, with a red-coloured ribband. Two wo— 
men, who attended her at ſome diſtance, advanced 
to meet us. The one tied our barge to the 
branches of a willow ; and the other, taking me 
by the hand, preſented me to her miſtreſs. The 
young Princeſs made me fit down by her on the 
graſs ; after which ſhe invited me to partake with 
her of ſome flower of millet boiled, of a duck 

_ . roaſted 
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roaſted on the bark of the birch-tree, with goat 
milk in the horn of an elk. She then waited, in 
modeſt filence, till I ſhould explain to her the in- 
tention of my viſit. 


Having taſted, in compliance with the cuſtom, 
the diſhes preſented to me, I addreſſed her thus: 


« O beautiful Gotha, I aſpire to the honour of 


« being ſon-in-law to the King, your father, and 
e viſit you with his conſent, to know whether my 
* ſuit will be agreeable to you! py 


The laughter of King Bardus, with downcaſt 


looks, replied : O ſtranger ! 1 have been de- 


* manded in marriage by many larles, who are, 
from day to day, making my father magnificent 
© preſents, in the hope of obtaining my hand; but 
no one of them poſſeſſes my affection. Fighting 


© is the only art which they underſtand. As for 
« thee, I believe, if thou becomeſt my huſband, 


* thou wilt make my happineſs thy ſtudy, ſince 
thou already haſt devoted thyſelf to the happi- 
* neſs of my People. Thou wilt inſtruct me in the 


arts of Egypt, and I ſhall become like unto the 


good I/ of thy Country, whole name is men— 
* tioned with ſuch profound reſpect all over 
„Gaul. ; 
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After ſhe had thus ſpoken, ſhe deni con- 


ſidered the different parts of my habit, admired 
the fineneſs of their texture, and made her women 
examine them, who lifted up their eyes to Heaven 
in aſtoniſhment. After a ſhort pauſe, looking at 


me, ſhe thus proceeded: Though thou comeſt 


from a Country repleniſhed with every ſpecies 


of wealth, and every production of ingenuity, 
« do not imagine that I am in want of any thing, 
% and that I myſelf am deſtitute of intelligence. 
My father has trained me up in the love of la. 
« bour, and he cauſes me to live in the greateſt 
* abundance of all things.” 


At the ſame time, ſhe introduced me into her 
palace, where twenty of her women were employed 
in plucking river-fowls, to make, for her, ornaments 
and robes of their plumage. She ſhewed me bal- 


kets and mats of very delicate ruſhes, woven by 


her own hand; veſſels of fine pewter in great 
quantities; a hundred ſkins of wolves, martens, 
and foxes, with twenty bear-ſkins. * All this 
e treaſare,“ ſaid (he to me, © ſhall be thine, if thou 


eſpouſeſt me; but upon theſe conditions, that 


„thou takeſt no other wife but me; that thou 
*© ſhalt not oblige me to labour the ground, nor 
eto go in queſt of the ſkins of the deer and of the 


c buffaloes which thou mayeſt kill in hunting in 


the 
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« the foreſts; for ſuch taſks are impoſed by huſ- 
bands on their wives, in theſe countries, but 
« which I do not at all like; and that, if at length 
*« thou becomeſt tired of living with me, thou 


« ſhalt replace me in this iſle, whither thou haſt 
« come to woo me, and where my pleaſure con- 
e fiſts in feeding the ſwans, and in chanting the 


< praiſes of Seine, the nymph of Ceres.” 


I ſmiled within myſelf at the ſimplicity of 
the daughter of King Bardus, and at fight of what 


ſhe denominated treaſure ; but as the true riches 


of a wife conſiſt in the love of induſtry, candor, 


frankneſs, gentleneſs, and that there is no dowry 
once to be compared to theſe virtues, I replied to 


her: O beautiful Gotha, marriage among the 
& Egyptians is a legal union, a mutual interchange 


« of poſſeſſions, and of ſorrows; thou ſhalt be 
« dear to me as the better half of myſelf.” I then 
made her a preſent of a ſkein of flax, which grew, 
and was prepared in the gardens of the King, her 


father. She received it with delight, and ſaid to 


me: My friend, I will ſpin this flax, and have 
it weaved into a robe for the day of my eſpou- 
„ fals.” She preſented me, in her turn, with this 
little dog which you ſee, ſo covered over with hair, 
© that his eyes are ſcarcely diſcernible. She ſaid to 
me: © The name of this dog is Gallus; he is de- 
« {ſcended from a race remarkable for their fide- 
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66 lity. He will follow thee whereſoever thou goeſt, 
& over the land, over the ſnow, and into the wa- 
ce ter. He will accompany thee in the chace, nay, 
6e to the field of battle. He will be to thee, at 


call ſeaſons, a faithful companion, and a ſymbol N 
& of my attec&tion.” As the day was drawing to a 


cloſe, ſhe reminded me that it was time to retire, 
deſiring me, in future, not to come down along the 
current of the river, but to travel by land on the 
banks, till I came oppoſite to her iſland, where 
her women ſhould be in waiting to ferry me over, 


and thus conceal our mutual felicity from jealous 


eyes. I took my leave of her, and returned to my 
home, forming in my own mind, as I went on 
my way, a thouſand agreeable projects. 


One day as I was going to viſit her, through 


a path cut out in the foreſt, in compliance with 
the advice which ſhe had given me, I met one of 


the principal larles, attended by a great number 
of his vaſlals. They were armed as if they had 


been in a ſtate of war. For my part, 1 wore no 
armour, like a man who was at peace with all the 
World, and whoſe mind was occupied only with 
the reveries of love. The larle advanced toward 
me with a haughty air, and thus accoſted me: 
What ſeekeſt thou in this country of warriors, 


“ with theſe womaniſh arts of thine? Meanelt | 


© thou to teach us how to ſpin flax, and ex- 
e peckeſt 
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6 pecteſt thou to obtain the beauteous Gotha as 
« thy recompenſe? My name is Fortan. I was 
c one of the companions of Carnut. I have been 
« engaged in twenty-two battles by Sea, and have 
« come off victorious in thirty ſingle combats, 
« Thrice have I fought with Yirriking, that re- 
e nowned Prince of the North. I am going to 
« carry thy hairy ſcalp, and lay it at the feet of 
«the God Mars, from whom thou madeſt thy 
« eſcape, and to quaff from hy {cull the milk 
* of my flocks.” 


After an addreſs ſo brutal, I apprehended that 
the barbarian was about to aſſaſſinate me; but 
uniting magnanimity to ferociouſneſs, he took off 
his head-piece and cuiraſs, which were of bull's 

hide, and preſenting to me two naked lwords, de- 
ſired me to make my choice. 


It was uſeleſs to think of reaſoning with a man 
under the influence of jealouſy and madneſs. I 
ſecretly invoked the aid of Jupiter, the protector 
of ſtrangers; and having choſen the ſhorter, but 
the lighter of the two ſwords, though had ſcarcely 
ſtrength to wield it: a dreadful combat enſued, 

while his vaſlals ſurrounded us as witneſſes, expect- | 
ing to ſee the earth reddened either with the blood 
of their chieftain, or with that of their gueſt, 
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My intention at firſt was to diſarm my enemy, 
in the view of ſaving his life, but he did not leave 
this in my option. Rage tranſported him beyond 
all the bqunds of prudence. The firſt blow which 
he aimed at me, carried off a huge ſplinter from a 
neighbouring oak. I ſhunned the blow, by ſtoop- 
Ing down my head. This movement redoubled his 
inſolence. Wert thou,” exclaimed he, to 
* ſtoop down to hell, thou ſhouldeſt not eſcape 
* me.” Then, taking his {word in both hands, 
he fell furiouſly upon me; but Jupiter preſerving | 
my ſenſes in complete tranquillity, I parried with 
the back of my ſword the ſtroke with which he 

was going to fell me to the ground, and preſenting 


to him the point, he violently ruſhed upon it, and 


run himſelf through the breaſt. Two ſtreams of 
blood iſſued at once from the wound and from his 
mouth; he fell backward, the ſword dropped from 
his hands, he raiſed his eyes to Heaven, and ex- 
pired. His vaſſals immediately encompaſſed his 
body, uttering loud and horrid cries. But they 
ſuffered me to depart without the leaſt moleſta- 
tion; for generoſity is a prominent character in 
thoſe barbarians. I retired to the city, ſadly de- 
ploring my victory. 


I gave an account of what had happened, to 
| Cephas and to the King. Thoſe Iarles,” ſaid the 
King, give me much uneaſineſs. They tyran- 

« nize 
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© nize over my People. Every profligate in the 
« Country, on whom they can lay their hands, 
« they take care to wheedle over, in order to 
. ſtrengthen their party. They ſometimes render 
«© themſelves formidable even to myſelf. But 
* the Druids are ſtill much more ſo. No one 
« dares to do any thing here without their conſent. 
„Which way ſhall I go to work to enfeeble thoſe 
*« two powers? | imagined that, by increaſing the 
influence of the [arles, I ſhould raiſe a bulwark 
ce to oppoſe that of the Druids. But the contrary 
cc has taken place, The power of the Druids is in- 
* creaſed. It appears as if there were an under- 
ce ſtanding between them, for the purpoſe of ex- 
* tcnding their oppreſſion over the People, nay, 
« even over my gueſts. O ſtranger,” ſaid he to 
me, © you have had but too much experience of 
« this!” Then, turning to Cephas, © O my friend,” 
added he, © you who, in the courſe of your travels, 
have acquired the knowledge neceſſary to the 
„government of Mankind, give ſome inſtruction, 
eon this ſubject, to a King, who never was be— 
cc yond the limits of his own Country. Oh! how 
« ſenſible I am of the benefit which Kings might 
« derive from travelling.“ 


« will unfold to you, O King,” replied Cephas, 
* ſome part of the Policy and Philoſophy of 
« Egypt. One of the fundainental Laws of Na- 
* ture is, that every thing muſt be governed by 
8804 e contraries. 
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„ contraries. From contraries the harmony of the 
„„ Univerſe reſults. The ſame thing holds good 


ce with reſpect to that of Nations. The power of 


arms, and that of Religion, are at variance in 
every Country. Theſe two powers are neceſſary 


c to the preſervation of the State, When the 


<« People are oppreſſed by their Chieftains, they 
<« flee for refuge to the Prieſts; and when opprel- 
6 ſed by their Prieſts, they ſeek refuge in the 
« Chieftains. The power of the Druids has in- 
ce creaſed, therefore, with you, by that very in- 
c creaſe of the power of the Iarles; for theſe two 
« powers univerſally counterbalance each other, If 
« you Wiſh, then, to diminiſh one of the two, ſo 
« far from augmenting it's counterpoiſe, as you 


have done, you ought, on the contrary, to re- 


6 duce it. 


« But there is a method {lill more ſimple, and 

© more infallible, of diminiſhing, at once, both 
« the powers which are ſo offenſive to you. It is, 
« to render your People happy; for they will no 
longer ramble in queſt of protection out of your- 
5 ſelf, and theſe two powers will be ſpeedily anni- 
© hilated, as they are indebted, for the whole of 
« their influence, only to the opinion of that very 
People. In this you will ſucceed, by furniſhing 
ce the Gauls with ample means of ſubſiſtence, by 
* the eſtabliſhment of the arts which ſweeten hu— 
man life, and eſpecially by honouring and en- 
„ couraging 
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« couraging agriculture, which is it's main ſup- 
« port. While the People thus live in the enjoy- 
« ment of abundance, the Iarles and the Druids 
« will find themſelves in the ſame ſtate. When- 
« ever theſe two corps ſhall have learned to be con- 
« tent with their condition, they will no longer 
„ think of diſturbing the repoſe of others; they 
1 longer have at their diſpoſal that crowd 
«© of miſerable wretches, half-ſtarving with cold 
«© and hunger, who, for a morſe] of bread, are 
« ever ready to abet the violence of the one, or 
e the ſuperſtition of the other. The reſult of this 
« humane policy will be, that your own power, 
e ſupported by that of a People whom your exer- 
« tzons are rendering happy, muſt completely ab- 
© ſorb that of the larles and of the Druids. In 
« every well regulated Monarchy, the power of 
«© the King is in the People, and that of the People 
„in the King. You will then reduce your nobi— 
*« lity and the prieſthood to their natural func- 
* tions. The larles will defend the Nation againſt 
6 foreign invaſion, and will be no longer oppreſ- 
« ſors at home: and the Druids will no longer 
* govern the Gauls by terror; but will comfort 
© then, and, by their ſuperior illumination, and 
© compaſſionate counſels, will aſſiſt them in bear- 
* ing the ills of life, as the miniſters of every Re- 
e ligion ought to do. 

cc By 
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*« By ſuch a policy it is that Egypt has attained 
A degree of power, and of felicity, which renders 
« her the centre of the Nations, and that the wif. 
dom of her prieſthood commands ſo much re- 
« ſpe& over the face of the whole Earth. Keep 


c this maxim, therefore, conſtantly i in view : That. 


every exceſs of power, in a religious or military 


corps, ariſes out of the wretchedneſs of the 


People, becauſe all power is derived from them, 


There is no other way of curbing that exceſs, 


but by rendering the People happy. 


„When once your authority ſhall be completely 
« eſtabliſhed, communicate a ſhare of it to Magiſ- 
ce trates ſelected from among perſons of the moſt 


« diſtinguiſhed goodneſs. Bend your chief atten- 
ce tion to the education of the children of the com- 


ce monalty : but take care not to entruſt it to the 
« firſt adventurer who may be diſpoſed to under- 
e take it, and till leſs to any one particular corps, 
© ſuch as that of the Druids, the intereſts of which 
© are always different from thoſe of the State. 
&« Conſider the education of the children of your 
People, as the molt valuable part of your admi- 


« niſtration. It alone can form citizens. With- 


out it the beſt Laws are good for nothing. 


«© While you wait for the means and an oppor- 
« tunity, of laying a ſolid foundation whereon to 
66 real 
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« rear the fabric of Gallic felicity, oppoſe ſome 
« barriers to the ills which they endure. Inſtitute | 
« 2 variety of feſtivals, to diſſipate their thoughts 
« by the charm of muſic and dancing. Counter- 
te balance the united influence of the Iarles and 
« Druids, by that of the women, Aſſiſt theſe in 
emerging out of their domeſtic ſlavery. Let 
e them aſſiſt at the feſtive meetings and aſſemblies, 
« nay, at the religious feaſts. Their natural gen- 


« tleneſs will gradually ſoften the lerocity of both 
„manners and religion.“ 


« Your obſervations,” replied the King to Ce- 
| phas, © are replete with truth, and your maxims 
« with wiſdom. I mean to profit by them. It is 
* my determination to render this city illuſtribus 
for it's induſtry. In the mean while, my People 
« aſk for nothing better than to ſing and make 
* metry; I myſelf will compoſe ſongs for their uſe. 
* as for the women I am fully perſuaded that their 
© aid will be of high importance to me. By their 
means, I ſhall begin the work of rendering my 
e People happy; at leaſt by the influence of Man- | 
e ners, if I cannot by chat of Laws.“ 


While this good King was eckig, we per- 
ceived, on the oppoſite bank of the Seine, the 
body of Torflan. It was ſtripped naked, and ap- 
peared on the graſs like a hillock of ſnow. His 

friends 
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friends and vailuls moved folemnly around it, and, 


from time to time, rent the air with fearful cries. 
One of his kindred crofled the river in a boat, and 


addrefled the King in theſe words : “ Blood calls 
« for blood; the Fgyptian muſt be put to death !” 


The King malle no reply to this perfon ; but as 
ſoon as he had retired, accoſted me in theſe words: 
« Your defence of yourlelt was pertetly warrant- 
able and legal; but were this my perſonal quar- 


&« rel, J ſhould be under the neceſſity of withdraw- 
te ing from the conſequences. If you remain, you 


« will be obliged, by the Laws, to fight, one after 


88 
© another, with all the kindred of Tor/an, who are 


te very numerous, and ſooner or later fall you mull. 


«© On the other hand, if I defend you againſt them, 


« as | mean to do, this riſing city muſe be in- 


& volved in your deſtruction; for the relations, the 
© friends, and the vaſſals of Toru, will aſſuredly 
© come aud Jay ſtege to it; and they will be joined 
„by multitudes of the Gauls whom the Druids, ir- 
& ritated as they are againſt you, are already excit- 
ing to vengeonce. Nevercheleſs, be confident of 
« this, you will here find men determined not to 
banden you, be the danger ever lo threatening,” 


He immediately ifTacd his orders to provide for 
the ſecurity of the city; and inſtantly the inhabi— 
tants were {cen in mation along the ramparts, re— 
ſolved, to a man, to ſtand a fiege in my defence. 


Here 


Here, they collected a huge pile of flint-ftones ; 
there, they planted prodigious croſs-bows, and 
long beams, armed with prongs of won. Mean- 
while, we perceived innumerable tiibes of men 
marching along the banks of the Seine, in martial 
array. They were the friends, the kinſmen, the 


vaſſals of Torſſan, with their ſlaves, the partiſans of 


the Druids, ſuch as were jealous of the King's 
eſtabliſhment, and thoſe who, from levity of 
mind, affect novelties. Some floated down the 


river in boats; others croſſed the foreſt in lengih- 


ened colums. They took their ſtation as one man 
on the banks adjoining to Lulelia, and their num- 
bers ſurpaſſed the powers of reckoning. It was 
abſolutely impoſſible 1 ever ſhould eſcape them. 
In vain would it have been to make the attempt 
under favour of the darkneſs; for as ſoon as night 
ſet in, the beſiegers kindled innumerable fires, 
with which the river was illumined to the very 
bottom of it's channel. 


Reduced to this perplexity, I formed in my 
own mind a reſolution which was well-plealing to 
Jupiter. As I no longer expected any thing goud 
at the hands of men, 1 refolved to throw mylett 
into the arms of Virtue, and to fave this infant 


city, by a voluntary ſurrender of myſelf to the 


enemy. Scarcely had I repoted my confidence in 
the Gods, when they appcared for my deliverance. 
Of 
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Om preſented himſelf before us, holding in his 
band an oaken bough, on which had grown a ſprig 


of the miſtletoe. Ar fight of this little ſhrub, 
which had almoſt proved fo fatal to me, I ſhud- 
dered with horror; but I was not aware, that we 


are frequently indebted for ſafety to that which 
menaced us with deſtruction, as we likewiſe fre. 
quently meet deſtruction in what promiſed us 
ſafety. O King!” ſaid Omi, O Cephas! be 


« compoſed; I bear in my hand the means of 
« faving your friend. Young ſtranger,” ſaid he 


to me, were all the Nations of Gaul combined 


« apain{t thee, armed with this, thou mayeſt paſs 


« through the thickeſt of their hoſts, while not one 


« of thy numerous foes durit ſo much as look thee 
4c in the face. It 1s a ſprig of the miſtletoe, 
« which grew on this oaken branch. Permit me 
« to inform you from whence proceeds the power 
4c of this plant, equally formidable to the Gods 
« and to the men of this Country (25), Balder, 
one day, informed his mother Friga, that he 


e had dreamed he was going to die. Friga con- 


« jured the fire, the metals, the ſtones, diſeaſes, 
the water, animals, ſerpents, that they ſhould 
t not hurt her fon; and the incantations of Friga 


« were ſo powerful, that nothing could reſiſt them. 
Halder mingled, therefore, in the combats of 
© the Gods, undaunted amidit ſhowers of arrows. 


« Loke, his enemy, was cagerly deſirous of diſco— 
„ yering 
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« yering the cauſe of it. He aſſumed the form 
« of an old woman, and threw himſelf in the way 


« of Friga. Flights of arrows, and ſhowers of maſſy 


« rock, ſaid he to her, fall upon thy ſon Balder, but 


« hurt him not. I know it well, ſaid Friga; all 


0 theſe things have pledged unto me their oath. No- 


« thing in Nature has the power of doing him harm. 


« This grace have J obtained of every being poſſeſſed of 
e power. Of one little ſhrub alone I aſked it not f 
&« becauſe it appeared to me too feeble to excite appre- 
&« henfion. It adhered to the bark of an oak; and 
* ſcarcely had the advantage of a roof. It lived with- 


** out earth, The name of it is Miſtletein. Thus 


e ſpake Friga. Loke went inſtantly in queſt of 
« this little ſhrub ; and mixing in the hoſts of the 
© Gods, while they were engaged in combat with 
«© the invulnerable Balder, for battles are their 
© ſports, he approached the blind Hæder. Mpbere- 
fore, ſaid he to him, /evelleſt thou not likewiſe 
*© weapons againſt Balder? I am blind, replied Hæ- 
der, neither am I provided with arms. Lobe pre- 
<« ſented to him the miſtletoe of the oak, and ſaid 
ce to him: Balder is juſt before thee. The blind 


Hader let fly the fatal ſhaft : Balder falls trans- 


ce fixed and lifeleſs. Thus the invulnerable ſon of 


* a Goddeſs was ſlain by a twig of miſtletoe, 


launched from the hand of one blind. This is 


the origin of the reſpect paid in the Gauls to 


** this ſhrub. 


„ Compaſſonate, 
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“ Compaſſionate, O ſtranger! a People go- 
<« verned by terror, becauſe the voice of reaſon is 
not heard among them. I flattered myſelf, on 
e thy arrival, wich the hope that thou wert deſ- 


ce tined to found, and to extend her empire, by 
* jntroducing the Arts of Egypt; and that I ſhould 


* behold the accompliſhment of an ancient oracle 
«© univerſally received among us, by which a deſ- 


tiny the moſt ſublime is aſſigned to this city; 


that it's temples ſhall rear their heads above the 
* tops of the foreſts ; that it ſhall afſemble, within 
6 it's precincts, the men of all Nations; that the 
ignorant ſhould reſort hither for inſtruction, the 
*© miſerable for conſolation ; and that there the 
« Gods ſhould communicate themſelves to men, 
as in highly favoured Egypt. But, ah, theſe 


happy times are ſtill removed to an awful diſ- 


. * tance;” 


The King thus addreſſed Cephas and myſelf: 


O my friends, avail yourſelves, without a mo- 


« ment's delay, of the ſuccour which Omfi brings 
« you.” At the fame time he gave orders to pre- 


pare a barge for us, provided with excellent rowers. 


He preſented us with two aſhen half-pikes, mount- 
ed with ſteel by his own hand, and two ingots of 
gold, the firſt fruits of his commerce. He next 
employed ſome of his confidential ſervants, to con- 
duct us to the territory of the Veneti. * They 

ee are,” 


I 
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« are,” ſaid he to us, © the beſt Navigators of all 
« the Gauls. They will furniſh you with the 


© means of returning into your own Country, fog 


their veſſels traffick up the Mediterranean. They 
© are, beſides, a People of ſingular goodneſs. As 


« for you, O my Friends! your names ſhall be 


« eyer held in honour, all over the Gauls. Cephas 


and Amaſis ſhall be the burden af my ſongs; and 


* fo long as I hve, their names ſhall irequemly re · 
48 {ound along theſe ſhores.“ 


We 3 took leave of this good King, 
and of Omfi, my deliverer. They accompanied us 


to the brink of the Seine, diſſolved into tears, as 
we ourſelves likewiſe were. As we paſſed through 
the city, crowds of People followed us, exhibiting 


the tendereſt marks of affection. The women car- 


ried their infants aloft in their arms, and upon their 
ſhoulders, diſplaying to us, with tears 1n their eyes, 
the linen garments in which they were clothed. 
We bid adieu to King Bardus and Omi, who could 
hardly ſummon up ſufficient reſolution to meet the 


moment of ſeparation. We perceived them, for a 
long time, on the moſt elevated pinnacle of the 


city, waving their hands in token of ſaying farewel. 


Scarcely had we put off from the iſland, when 
the friends of Torſtan crowded into boats innume- 


rable, and ruſhed out to attack us, with tremen- 
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dous ſhouts. But at ſight of the 540508 ſhrub "of 
which I carried in my hands, and which ] raiſed 
into the air, they fell proftrate on the bottom of 


their barges, as if they had been ſtruck with a 


power divine; ſuch is the power of ſuperſtition 1 
over minds enſlaved. We, accordingly, paſſed 1 
through the midſt of them, without ſuſtaining the | 


ſlighteſt 1 injury. 


We forced our way up the river during the 


courſe of a day. After this, having gone aſhore, 
we bent our courſe toward the Wet, acroſs foreſts 
almoſt impracticable. Their ſoil was here and 
there covered with trees, laid low by the hand of 
Time. It had throughout a carpeting of moſs, 


thick and ſpongy, into which we ſomẽtimes ſunk | 
up to the knees. The roads which divide thofe 
foreſts, and which ſerve as boundaries to different 
Nations of the Gauls, were ſo little frequented, 
that trees of conſiderable fize had ſhot up in the 


midſt of them. The tribes which inhabited them 


were ſtill more ſavage than their Country. They 


had no other temples except ſome thunder: ſtruck 
yew- tree, or an aged oak, in the branches of 
which ſome Druid had planted an ox head with 
the horns. When, in the night-time, the foliage 
of thoſe trees was agitated by the Winds, and il- 
lumined by the light of the Moon, they imagined 


chat they ſaw che Spirits and the Gods of their fo- 


reſts, 
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reſts. Upon this, ſeized wich a religious horror, 
they proſtrated themſelves to the ground, and 


adored, with trembling, thoſe vain phantoms of 
their own imagination. Our guides themſelves 
never durſt have traverſed thoſe awful regions, 


which religion had rendered formidable in their 


eyes, had not their confidence been ſupported 


much more by the branch of miſtletoe with which 


1 was armed, than by all our reaſonings. 


We did not find, in the courſe of our progreſs 


through the Gauls, any appearance of a rational 


worſhip of the DEI TV, excepting that one even- 


ing, on our arrival at the ſummit of a ſnow- covered 
mountain, we perceived there a fire, in the midſt 


of a grove of beech- trees and firs, A moſs- grown 
rock, hewn out in form of an altar, ſerved as a 
hearth to it. It was ſurronnded with large piles of 


dry wood, and with a large aſſortment of bear and 


wolf. ſkKins, ſuſpended on the boughs of the neigh- 
bouring trees. In every other reſpect, there was 


not perceptible all around this ſolitude, through 
the whole extent of the Horizon, any one trace of | 
human habitation. Our guides informed us, that 


this ſpot was conſecrated to the God who preſides 
over travellers, The word conſecrated made me 


ſhudder. * Let us removed hence,” ſaid I to 


Cephas. © Every altar in the Gauls excites a thou- 
| ſand ſuſpicions in my breaſt, I will hencefox- 
| pd 2 5 ward 
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„ward pay homage to the Dz1ty, only in the 


« temples of Egypt.” Cephas replied : © Reje& 


« every religion which ſubjects one man to an- 


& ther man in the name of the Divinity, were it 


4 even in Egypt; but in | every place where the 
good of Man is ſtudied, Gop is acceptably wor- 
* ſhipped, were it even in Gaul. In every place, 


e the happineſs of Men conſtitutes the glory of 
« Gop. For my part, I ſacrifice at every altar, 

« where the miſeries of the Human Race are re- 
ce lieved.” As he ſaid theſe words, he proſtrated 
himſelf, and put up his prayer: he then threw into 


the fire a log of fir, and ſome branches of the ju- 


niper-tree, which perfumed the air, as the ſparks 
wich a crackling noiſe aſcended upward. I imi- 
tated his example; after which, we went and ſeated 


ourſclves at the foot of the rock, in a place car- 
petted over with moſs, and ſheltered from the 


North-wind ; and having covered ourſelves wich 
the ſkins which were ſuſpended on the trees, not- 
withſtanding the ſeverity of the cold, we paſled 
the night in a comfortable degree of warmth. On 
the return of the morning, our guides informed 
us, that we had to march all the day long over 
ſimilar heights, without finding wood, or fire, or 
habitation. We preſented our acknowledgments 
a ſecond time to Providence, for the aſylum ſo ſea- 
ſonably afforded us; we replaced the ſkins on 


the trees, with a religious exactneſs; we threw freſh 


wood 
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wood upon the fire; and before we proceeded on 
our way, I engraved the following words on the 
bark of a beech-tree. 


CEPHAS and AMASIS, 
IN THIS PLACE PRESENTED ADORATION. 
TS -: 


THE DEITY 
WHO PRESIDES OVER TRAVELLERS. 


© We paſſed ſucceſſively through the territories 
of the Carnutes (26), the Cenomanes, the Dia- 


blintes, the Redons, the Curioſolites, the inhabi- 
tants of Dariorigum, and, at length, we arrived on 


the Weſtern extiemity of Gaul, among the Veneti. 


The Veneti are the moſt expert navigators of thoſe _ 


Seas. They have even founded a. colony, which 


bears their name, at the bottom of the Adriatic 


Gulf. As ſoon as they were informed of our being 
the friends of King Bardus, they loaded us with in- 
numerable demonſtrations of kindneſs. They prot- 
fered to carry us directly to Egypt, as far as which 
they have extended their commerce ; but as they 
likewiſe trade to Greece, Cephas ſaid to me: Let 
* us viſit Greece; we ſhall there find frequent op- 
* portunities of returning into thy Country. The 
* Greeks are the friends of the Egyptians. To 
“Egypt they are indebted for the moſt illuſtrious 
of the founders. of their cities. Cecrops it was 


| —— 0-42 «© who 
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c who gave Laws to Athens, and Inacbus to Ar. 
*« pos. At Argos it is that Agamemnon reigns, 


ec whoſe renown is diffuſed over the face of the 


« whole Earth. There ſhall we behold him 
<« crowned with glory, in the boſom of his family, 
© and encompaſſed with Kings and Heroes, If 
he is ſtill engaged in the ſiege of Troy, his 
e ſhips will eaſily convey us to thy Country. Thou 
ce haſt ſeen the moſt refined ſtate of civilization in 
« Egypt, and the groſſeſt barbariſm in the Gauls; 


e thou wilt find in Greece, a politeneſs and an 
„ elegance which will charm thee. Thou wilt 


«thus have had the ſpectacle of the three periods 
through which moſt Nations paſs. In the firſt, 
te they are below Nature; they come up to her, 
ce in the ſecond; and in the third, they go beyond 
* er. 


The views of Cephas were too congenial with 


my paſſion for glory, to admit of my neglefting 


an opportunity of forming an acquaintance with 
men {ſo illuſtrious as the Greeks, and eſpecially 
ſo renowned as Agamemnon. I waited with impa- 


tience for the return of a ſeaſon favourable to 


navigation; for we had reached the Veneti in 


Winter. We paſſed that ſeaſon in an inceſſant 


round of feaſting, conformably to the cuſtom of 


thoſe Nations. As ſoon as Spring returned, we 


prepared to embark for Argos. Before we took 
ee e 8 3 
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our departure from the Gauls, we learned that our 
diſappearing from Lutetia had reſtored tranquility 
to the States of King Bardus; but that his daugh- 
ter, the beautiful Gotha, had retired, with her wo— 
men, into the Temple of Jfs, to whom ſhe had 
- conſecrated herſelf ; and that, night and day, ſhe 
made the foreſt reſound with her melodious ſongs. 


43 ſenfibly felt the cmortificarion of this excellent 


Prince, who loſt his daughter from the very cir- 
cumſtance of our arrival in his Country, an event 


which was one day to crown him with immortal 
- honour; and I myſelf experienced the truth of the 
ancient maxim, That public conſideration is to be 
acquired only at the expenſe of domeſtic felicity. 


After a navigation ſomewhat tedious, we paſſed 


the Straits of Hercules. I felt myſelf tranſported 
with joy at the fight of the ſky of Africa, which 
recalled to my thoughts the climate of my native 


Country. We deſcried the lofty mountains of 5 


Mauritania, Abila, ſituated in the mouth of the 
Strait of Hercules, and thoſe which are called the 
Seven Brothers, becauſe they are of the ſame ele- 
vation. They are covered from their ſummit, 


down to the very water's edge, with palm-trees 


loaded with dates. We diſcovered the fertile hills 
of Numidia, which clothe themſelves twice a year, 
with harveſts that riſe under the ſhade of the olive- 

Dd4 trees; 
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trees; while ſtuds of magnificent courſers, paſture 


at all ſeaſons in the ever-green vallies. We coaſted 


along the ſhores of Syrtis, where the delicious fruit 
of the Lotos is produced, which, as we are told, 


make ſtrangers who eat it to forget their Country, 


Me ſoon came in fight of the ſands of Libya, in 
the midſt of which are ſituated the enchanted gar- 


dens of the Heſperides; as if Nature took delight 
in making Countries the moſt unproductive to ex- 


hibit a contraſt with the moſt fertile. We heard, 
by night, the roaring of tygers and lions, which 


came to bathe themſelves in the Sea; and by the 
dawning light of Aurora, we could pereeive them 
retiring toward the 1 mountains. 


But the ferocity of thoſe animals comes not up 
to that of the men who inhabit that region of the 
Globe. Some of them immolate their children to 
Saturn; others bury their women alive in the 
tombs of their huſbands. There are ſome who, 
on the death of their Kings, cut the throats of all 
who ſerved them when alive. Others endeavour 
to allure ſtrangers to their ſhores, that they may 
devour them, We had, one day, nearly fallen a 
prey to thoſe abomipable men-caters ; for while we 
were aſhore, and peaceably exchanging with them 


ſome tin and iron, for different forts. of the excel- 


tent fruits which their Country produces, they had 
contrived an ambuſh to intercept our getting on 


board, 
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board, which with no ſmall difficulty we eſcaped. 
After running ſuch a dreadful riſk, we durſt not 
venture again to diſembark on ſuch inhoſpitable 
ſhores, which Nature has to no purpoſe placed 
under a {ky fo lerene. 


I was fo irritated at the croſs accidents of an 
expedition undertaken for the ſervice of Man- 


kind, and eſpecially at this laſt inſtance of perfidy, 
that I ſaid to Cepbas: The whole Earth, I be- 
„ hieve, Egypt excepted, is peopled with barba- 
„ rians. I am perſuaded that abſurd opinions, in 
human religions, and ferocious manners, are the 
© natural portion of all Nations; and it is, un- 
« doubredly, the will of Jupiter, that they ſhould 
be for ever abandoned to theſe ; for he has ſub- 


« divided them by fo many different languages, 


e that the moſt beneficent of Mankind, ſo far 
from having it in his power to reform them, is 


* not capable of ſo much as making himſelf under- 


* ſtood by them.“ 


_ Cephas thus replied: Let us not accuſe Ju- 
e piler of the ills which infeſt Mankind. The 
human mind is ſo contracted, that though we 
«© ſometimes feel ourſelves much incommoded, 

* 1s impoſſible for us to imagine how we 10 
mend our condition. If we remove a ſingle one 
* of, the natural evils of which we ſo bitterly com- 
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© plain, we ſhouid behold ſtarting up out of it* 's 


« ahſence, a thouſand other evils 1 5 much more 
« dangerous conſequence. Nations do not under- 


« ſtand each other; this, you allege, is an evil; 


« but if all ſpake the ſame language, the impoſ- 
<« tures, the errors, the prejudices, the cruel opi- 
& nions peculiar to each Nation, would be diffuſed 


« all over the Earth. The general confuſion which 
« js now in the words, would, in that cafe, be in 


te the thoughts.“ He pointed to a bunch of 


grapes: Jupiter, ſaid he, “ has divided the 
« Human Race into various languages, as he has 
« divided that cluſter into various berries, contain- 


« ing a great number of ſeeds, that if one part of 
« theſe ſeeds ſhould become a prey to corruption, 


ec the other might be preſerved (27). 


« Jupiter has divided the languages of men, 
* only for this end, that they might always be en- 
& abled to underſtand that of Nature. Nature 


* univerſally ſpeaks to their heart, illumines rea- 


<& ſon, and diſcloſes happineſs to them, in a mu- 
&« tual commerce of kind offices. The paſſions of 
e Mankind, on the contrary, as univerſally, cor- 
« rupt their hearts, darken their underſtanding, 
0 generate hatreds, wars, diſcords, and ſupertti- 
« tions, by diſcloſing happineſs to them only in 
« their perſonal intereſt, and in the depreſſion of 
« another. 


The 
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« The diviſion of languages prevents theſe par- 


« ticular evils from becoming univerſal ; and if 


e they are permanent in a Nation, it is becauſe 


ce there are ambitious corps who make an advan- 
e tage of them; for error and vice are foreign to 
« Man: It is the office of virtue to deſtroy thoſe 
«© evils. Were it not for vice, there would be little 
ce room for the exerciſe of virtue on the Earth, 
t You are on your way to viſit the Greeks, If 
«© what is ſaid of them be true, you will find in 
ce their manners a politeneſs and an elegance 
c which will delight you. Nothing ſhould be 
66 comparable to the virtue of their heroes, having 


20 paſſed through the teſt of long and ſevere cala- 


4e mities.“ 


All I had hitherto exrerienced of the barbariſm 
of Nations, ſtimulated the ardor which I felt to 
reach Argos, and to ſee the mighty Agamemnon 
happy in the midſt of his family. By this time we 
deſcried the Cape of Tenarus, and had almoft 
doubled it, when a furious gale of wind, blowing 
from the coaſt of Africa, drove us upon the Stro- 
phades. We perceived the Sea breaking againit 
the rocks which ſurround thoſe Iflands. Some- 


times, as the billows retired, we had a view of 


their cavernous foundations: anon, ſwelling again, 
the ſurge covered them, tremendouſly roaring, 
with a vaſt ſheet of foam. Nevertheleſs, our ma- 
riners 
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riners perſevered, in defiance of the tempeſt, in 
attempting to make Cape Tenarus, when a violent 


guſt of wind tore our fails to pieces. Upon this, 


we were reduced to the neceſſity of ſtopping ſhort 
at Steniclaros. 


From this port, we took the road, reſolving to 
travel to Argos by land. It was on our way to 
this reſidence of the King of Kings, my good ſhep- 
herd! that we had the good fortune to meet with 
you. At preſent, we feel an inclination to accom- 
pany you to Mount Lyceum, for the purpoſe of 
beholding the aſſembly of a People, whoſe ſhep- 


| herds diſplay manners ſo hoſpitable and ſo polite. 


As he pronounced theſe laſt words, Amaſis looked 


at Cephas, who expreſſed his approbation of them 
of: an inclination of the head. 


Tirteus ſaid to Amaſis : «My ſon, your relation 
has deeply affected us; of this you have had a 
proof in the tears which we have ſhed. The 
c Arcadians once were more miſerable than the 
„ Gauls (28). We ſhall never forget the reign of 
« Lycaon, formerly changed into a wolf, as a pu- 


„ niſhment of his cruelty. But this ſubject would, 


e circumſtanced as we now are, carry us too far. 
„ give thanks to Jupiter, for having diſpoſed 
„you, as well as your friend, to paſs the ap- 


oy proaching day with us on Mount Lyceum. 


cc You 
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ee You will there behold no palace, no imperial 
cc city; but ſtill leſs will you ſee Savages and 
« Druids: you will behold enamelled verdure, 
<« proves, brooks, and ſhepherds vying with each 
6e other in giving you a cordial welcome. May 
« Heaven incline you to make a longer abode 
among us! You will meet to-morrow, at the 
« feaſt of Jupiter, multitudes of men from all parts 
of Greece, and Arcadians much better informed 


c than I am, who are undoubtedly acquainted 


ce with the city of Argos. For my own part, I 
« frankly acknowledge, I never heard mention 
* made either of the fiege of Troy, nor of the 
« olory of Agamemnon, celebrated, as you tell me, 


c over all the Earth. I have employed myſelf 


„ wholly in promoting the happineſs of my fa- 
« mily, and that of my neighbours. I have no 


knowledge except of meadows and flocks. I 


© never extended my curiofity beyond the limits 
0 of my own Country. Your's, which has carried 
6s you, ſo early in life, into the heart of foreign 
Nations, is worthy of a God, or of a King.” 


Upon this, Tirteus turning to his daughter, ſaid 
to her: Cyanea, bring hither the cup of Her- 
** cules.” Cyanea immediately aroſe, haſtened to 
fetch it, and, with a ſmile, preſented i it to her fa- 
ther. Tirteus repleniſhed it with wine; then, ad- 
frefing hymlelt to the two | mogers laid : “ Her. 
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* enles, like you, my dear gueſts, was a great tra- i 


* yeller. Into this hut he deigned to enter; here 
4e he repoſed, while he was purſuing, for a year 


2 « together, the brazen- footed hind of Mount Eri. 


* manthus. Out of this cup he drank : you are 
«© worthy of drinking from it after him. I uſe it 
e only on high feſtivals, and never preſent it to 
% any but my friends. No ſtranger ever drank 
“from it before you.“ He ſaid, and tendered the 
cup to Cephas. It was made of the wood of the 
beech-tree, and held a cyathus of wine. Hercules 
emptied it at a ſingle draught ; but Cephas, Amaſis, 
and Tirteus, could hardly maſter it, by g 


duice round. 


Tirteus afterwards conducted his gueſts to an 
adjoining chamber. It was lighted by a window, 
ſhut by a texture of ruſhes, through the interſtices 
of which might be perceived, by the luſtre of the 
Moon, in the plain below, the iſſands of the A 
pheus. There were in this chamber two excellent 
beds, with coverlets of a warm and light wool. 
Then Tirteus took leave of his gueſts, wiſhing that 


Morpheus might pour the balm of his gentleſ 


poppy upon their eye. lids. 


As ſoon as Angſi was left alone with Cephas, 


he ſpake with tranſports of delight, of the tranquil- 


lity of this valley, of the goodneſs of the ſhepherd, 
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of the ſenſibility and the graces of his youthful 
daughter, to whom he had never ſeen any thing 
once to be compared, and of the pleaſure which 
he promiſed himſelf the next day, at the feaſt of 
Jupiter, in beholding a whole People as happy as 
this ſequeſtered family. Converſation ſo delight- 
ful might have ſweetened the remainder of the 
night, to both the one and the other, fatigued as 
they were with travelling, without the aid of ſleep, 
had they not been invited to repoſe, by the mild 
light of the Moon, ſhining through the window, 
by the murmuring of the wind in the foliage of 
the poplars, and by the diſtant noiſe of the Ache- 
löus, the ſource of which precipitates itſelf, roaring, 
from the ſummit of Mount Lyceum. - 
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(1) At the bottom flowed a rivulet called Achelous, There were 
in Greece ſeveral rivers and rivulets which bare this name, 
Care mult be taken not to confound the brook, which iſſued from 
Mount Lyceum, with the River of that name, which deſcended 
from Mount Pindus, and ſeparated Etolia from Acarnania. 
This River Achelous, as the fable goes, changed himſelf into a 
Bull, in order to diſpute, with Hercules, the poſſeſſion of D#ianira, 
daughter of Oeneus, King of Etolia, But Hercules, having ſeized 
him by one of his horns, broke it off; and the diſarmed River 
was obliged to replace the loſt horn, by aſſuming one taken from 
the head of the goat Amalthea. The Greeks were accuſtomed to 
veil natural truths under ingemious fictions. The meaning of the 
fable in queſtion is this. The Greeks gave the name of Ache- 
lous to ſeveral rivers, from the word Ayean, which ſignifies herd | 
of oxen, either on account of the bellowing noiſe of their waters, . 
or, rather, becauſe their heads ufnally ſeparated, like thoſe of 
oxen, into horns, or branches, which facilitate their confluence 
into each other, or into the Sea, as has been obſerved in the pre- 
_ ceding Studies. Now, the Achelous being liable to inundations, 
Hercules, the friend of Oeneus, King of Etolia, formed a canal for 
receiving the ſuperflux of that river, according to Strabs's ac- 
count, which weakened one of it's ſtreams, and gave birth to the 
fabulous idea, that Hercules had broken off one of his horns. 
hut as, on the other hand, there reſulted from this canal a ſource 
_ of abundant fertility to the adjacent country, the Greeks added, 
that Achelöus, in place of his bull's horn, had taken in exchange 
that of the goat Amalthea, which, as is well known, was the 
ſymbol of plenty. | 
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(2) Memnon, in honour of whom a ſuperb monument was reared at 


Thebes. Memnon, the ſon of Tithonus and Aurora, was killed at the 
ſiege of Troy by Achilles. = magnificent tomb was erected to 


his memory, at Thebes, in Egypt, the ruins of which ſtill ſubſiſt 
on the banks of the Nile, in a place called by the Ancients, Mem 
nonium; and in modern times, by the Arabians, Medinet Hlabou; 


that is, City of the Father. Here are ſtill to be ſeen coloſſal fr ag- 


ments of his ſtatue, out of which, in former times, harmonious 


| ſounds iſſued at the riſing of Aurora. 


I propoſe to make, in this place, ſome obſervations on the 
ſubject of the ſound which that ſtatue produced, becauſe it is 


particularly intereſting to the ſtudy of Nature. In the firſt 


place, it is impoſſible to call the fact in queſtion. The Engliſh 
Traveller Richard Pocock who, in the year 1738, viſited the re- 
mains of the Memnonium, of which he has given a deſcription as 
minute as the preſent ſtate of things admits of, quotes, on the 
ſubject of the marvellous effect of Memnon's ſtatue, ſeveral autho- 
rities of the Ancients, of which I here preſent an abridgment. 
S:rabo tells us, that there were in the Memnonium, among other 
coloſſal figures, two ſtatues at a ſmall diſtance from each other ; 
that the upper part of one of them had been thrown down, and 


that there iſſued, once a day, from it's pedeſtal, a noiſe fimilar 
to that produced by ſtriking upon a hard body. He himſelf 
heard the noiſe, having been on the ſpot with Alius Gallus; but 


he pretends not to affirm, whether it proceeded from the baſis, or 


from the ſtatue, or from the by-ſtanders. 


Pliny the Naturaliſt, a man more ſcrupulouſly exact than is 
generally imagined, when an extraordinary fact is to be atteſted, 
ſatisfies himſelf with relating the one in queſtion, on the public 


faith, employing ſuch terms of doubt as theſe ; Narratur, ut pu- 


tant, dicunt, of which he makes ſuch frequent uſe in his Work. 


It is when he is mentioning the {tone called baſaltes, H,. Nat. 


lib. 36, cap. 7. 


Tnvenit eadem Fgyptus in Ethiopia quem vocant boſalten, Ferri 
coloris atque duritid ..... 


Nox 


Non 45% milis illi narratur in Theb: * delibro Se apis, ut putant, 


Memnonts ftatud dicatus; 3 oy quotidiano folis ortu contactum radiis 


crepare dicunt. 
„The Egy ptians likewiſe found, in Ethiopia, a fone called 
« baſaltes, of the colour and hardneſs of iron. . 

One not unlike it, is ſaid to be the ſtone of which the ſtatue 
of Memnon is made, at Thebes, in the Temple of Serap:s, from 
« whence, as the report goes, a ſound iſſues every morning, on 
« it's being ſtruck with the rays of the riſing Sun.” 

Fuvenal, ſo carefully on his guard againſt ſuperſtition, eſpe- 


cially the ſuperſtitions of Egypt, adopts this fact in his fifteenth | 


Satire, which is levelled at theſe very ſuperſtitions. 


Eſigies ſacri nitet aurea cercopitheci, 
Dimi dio magicæ reſonant ubi Memnone chord, 
Atque vetus Thebe centum jacet obruta portis. 


„There ſhines the gilded image of a conſecrated monkey, 


* where the magic chords reſound from the mutilated ſtatue of 
* Memncn, and ancient Thebes lies buried under the ruins of her 
« hundred gates.” | 


Pauſanias relates, that it was Camby/es who broke this ſtatue ; 
that half of the trunk was fallen to the ground ; that the other 
half emitted every day, at ſun-riſing, a found fimilar to that of a 
bow-ſtring ſnapping from over- tenſion. | 

 Philoftratus ſpeaks of it from his own knowledge. He ſays, in 
the life of Apollonius of Tyana, that the Memnonium was not only a 
Temple, but a forum ; that is, a place of very conſiderable extent, 

utaining it's public ſquares, it's private buildings, &c. For 
emples, in ancient times, had a great many exterior dependen- 
cies; the groves which were conſecrated to them, apartments 
for the priefts, encloſ1res for the victims, and accommodations 
for the entertainment of ſtrangers. Philofratus aſſures us, that 
he ſaw the ſtatue of Memnon entire, which ſuppoſes that the upper 
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part of it had been repaired in his time. He repreſents it under 


the form of a young man fitting, with his eyes turned toward the 
riſing Sun. It was of a black-coloured ſtone. Both feet were 
in a line, as was the caſe with all the ancient ſtatues, up to the 


time of Dedalus, who was the firſt, it is ſaid, that made the ſta- 
tues to advance, the one before the other. It's hands reſted on 


the thighs, as if he were going to riſe. 


On lookiag at the eyes and mouth, you would have thought | it 


was going to ſpeak. Philoſtratus, and his travelling companions, 
were not ſurprized at the attitude of this ſtatue, becauſe they 
were ignorant of it's virtue: but when the rays of the riſing 


Sun firſt darted on it's head, they no ſooner reached the mouth, 
than it did actually ſpeak, which appeared to them a prodigy. 


Here is, accordingly, a ſeries of grave Authors, from Strabo, 


who lived under Auguſtus, down to Philoftratus, who lived under 


the reigns of Caracalla and Geta, that is, during a period of two 
hundred years, who affirm, that the ſtatue of Memnon emitted a = 


found at the riſing of Aurora. 
As to Richard Pocock, who ſaw only the half of it in 1738, he 


found it in the ſame ſtate that Strato had ſeen it, about 1738 


years before, except that it emitted no found. He favs it is of a 
particular ſort of granite, hard and porous, ſuch as he had never 


ſeen before, and which a good deal reſembles the eagle-ſtone. 
At the diſtance of thirty feet from it, to the North, there is, as 


in the time of Strabo, another coloſſal ſtatue entire, built of five 
layers of ſtones, the pedeſtal of which is 3o feet long, and 17 


broad. But the pedeſtal of the mutilated ſtatue, which is that of 


 Memmon, is 33 feet long by 19 broad. It conſiſts of a fingle piece, 
though cleft about 10 feet behind the back of the ſtatue. Pocock 


ſays nothing of the height of theſe pedeſtals, undoubtedly, becauſe 


they are encumbered with ſand ; or, rather, becauſe the perpe- 
tual and inſenſible action of gravity muſt have made them fink. 


into the Earth, as may be reinarked of all the ancient monu- 
ments which are not founded on the ſolid rock. This effect is 


obſervable, in like manner, in the cafe of heavy cannon, and 


piles 
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piles of balls, laid on the ground in our arſenals, which i imper- 
ceptibly ſink in the courſe of a few years, unleſs ſupported by 
ſtrong platiorms. 

As to the reſt of the ſtatue of Menu, the following are the 
dimenſions given by Peocock. 


Feet. In. 
5 rom the ſole of the foot to the ankle. Vene — 2:6 
From ditto to the inſtep — — 4 0 
From ditto up to the top of the knee _ 2 = 


The foot is 5 feet broad, and the leg 4 feet thick. 

Pocock apparently refers theſe meaſurements to the Engliſh 
ſtandard, which reduces them nearly by the eleventh part. He 
found, beſides, on the pedeſtal, the legs and the feet of the ſtatue, 
| ſeveral inſcriptions in unknown characters; others of great an- 
tiquity, Greek and Latin, very indifferently engraved, which are 
the atteſtations of the perſons who had heard the found which it 
emitted, | : 

The remains of the . preſent all around, to a very 
great diſtance, ruins of an immenſe and uncouth architecture, 
excavations in the ſolid rock, which form part of a temple, pro- 
digious fraginents of walls tumbled down, and reduced to rub- 
biſh, and others ſtanding; a pyramidical gate, avenues, ſquare 
pillars, ſurmounted by ſtatues with the head broken off, holding 
in one hand a /ituſes, and a whip in the other, as that of Ofiris. 
At a ſtill greater diſtance, fragments of gigantic figures ſcattered 
along the ground, heads of fix feet diameter, and 11 feet in 
length, ſhoulders 21 feet broad, human ears three feet long and 
16 inches broad; other figures which ſeem to iſſue out of the 
earth, of which the Phrygian bonnets only are to be ſeen. All 
theſe gigantic productions are made of the moſt precious mate- 
rials, of black and white marble, of marble entirely black, of 
marble with red ſpots, of black granite, of yellpw granite ; and 
they are, for the moſt part, loaded with hieroglyphics. What 
ſentiments of reſpect and admiration muſt have been produced 
in the minds of thoſe ſuperſtitious people, by fuch enormous and 
myſterious fabrics, eſpecially, when in their ſolemnly filent, 
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_ courts, plaintive ſounds were heard iſſuing from a breaſt of ſtone, 
at the firſt rays of Aurora, and the coloſſal Menmon aghing at fight 


of his mother. 


Ihe fact is too well atteſted, and 1s of too long duration, to 
admit of being called in queſtion. Nevertheleſs, many of the 
learned have thought proper to aſcribe it to ſome exterior and 


momentaneous artifice of the prieſts of Thebes. Nay, it appears 


that Strabo, who witneſſed the noiſe made by the ſtatue, hints 
this ſuſpicion. We know, in reality, that ventriloquiſts are able, 


without moving the lips, to utter words and founds which ſeem 
to come from a conſiderable diſtance, though they are produced 
cloſe by your fide. For my own part, however durable the mar- 

vellous effect of Memnon's ſtatue may be ſuppoſed, I can conceive 


it produced by the Aurora, and eaſily imitable, without being un- 


der the neceſſity of renewing the artifice of it, till after the lapſe 


of ages. It is well known that the prieſts of Egypt made a par- 


ticular ſtudy of Nature; that they had formed of it a Science 
known by the name of Magic, the poſſeſſion of which they re- 
ſerved to themſelves. They were not ignorant, aſſuredly, of the 


effect of the dilatation of metals, and among others of iron, 


which 1s contracted by cold, and lengthened by heat. They might 


have placed, in the great baſis of Menmon's ſtatue, a lon g iron rod 
in a ſpiral line, and ſuſceptible, from it's extenſion, of contrac- 


tion and dilatation, by the flighteſt action of cold and of heat. 
This medium was ſufficient for extracting ſound from ſome 
metallic compoſition, Their coloſſal ſtatues being partly hol- 
low, as may be ſeen in the ſphinx, near the pyramids of Grand 
Cairo, they could diſpoſe in them machinery of every kind. 
The ſtone itſelf of the ſtatue of Memnon being, according to Pliny, 
a baſaltes, which poſſeſſes the hardneſs and the colour of iron, 
may very well have the power of contracting and of dilating it- 
ſelf, like this metal, of which it is apparently compoſed. It is 
certainly of a nature different from other ſtones, as Pocock, who 
had made obſervation of all ſorts of theſe, affirms that he had 
never ſeen the like of it. He aſcribes to it a particular character 
of har dnefs and por ofity, which are, in general, attributes of fer- 
ruginous 
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ruginous ſtones. It might, therefore, be ſuſceptible of contrac- 
tion and dilatation, and thus poſſeſs within itſelf a principle of 
motion, eſpecially at the riſing of Aurora, when the contraſt of 
the cold night, and of the firſt rays of the riſing Sun, has moſt 
acion; 8 8 
This effect muſt have been infallible, under a ſky like that of 
Upper Egypt, where it ſcarcely ever rains. The ſounds emitted 
from the ſtatue of Memnon, at the moment when the Sun ap- 
peared over the Horizon of Thebes, had, therefore, nothing 
more marvellous in it, than the exploſion of the cannon of the 
Palais Royal, and that of the mortar of the King's- Garden, as the 
Sun paſſes over the meridian of Paris. With a burning glaſs, a 
bit of match, and ſome gun- powder, it would be eaſily poſſible 
to make a ſtatue of Jupiter thunder, in the midſt of a deſert, 
on ſuch a day of the year, and even at ſuch an hour of the day and 
of the night, as might be reſolved on. This would appear ſo 
much the more marvellous, that it would thunder only in clear 
weather, like the highly ominous thunder-claps among the 
Ancients. ä : 
What prodigies are operated at this day on perſons labouring | 
under the prejudices of ſuperſtition, by means of electricity, ; 
which, through the medium of a rod of iron, or copper, ſtrikes 
in an inviſible manner, is capable of killing a man at a ſingle 
blow, calls down the thunder from the boſom of the cloud, and 
directs it at pleaſure as it falls? What effects might not be pro- 
_ duced by means of aëroſtation, that art ſtill in it's infancy, 
which, through the medium of a globe of taffeta, glazed over 
with an elaſtic gum, and filled with a putrid air, eight or ten 
times lighter than that which we breathe, raiſes ſeveral men at 
once above the clouds, where the winds tranſport them to in- 
_ credible diſtances, at the rate of nine or ten leagues an hour, 
without the leaſt fatigue ? Our atroſtats, it is true, are of no 
manner of uſe to us, becauſe they are carried along at the mercy 
of the winds, as they have not yet diſcovered the means of con- 
ducting their machinery ; but I am perſuaded they will one day 
attain this point of perfection. There is, on the ſubject of this 
5 E e 4 | invention, 
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invention, a very curious paſſage in the Hiſtory of China, which 
proves that the Chineſe were in ancient times acquainted with 


acroſtation, and that they knew the method of conducting the 
machine which way they pleaſed, by night and by day. This 
need not excite ſurprize, on the part of a Nation which has in- 


vented, before us, the Art of Printing, the Mariner's Compaſs, 


and Gun-powder. = eg 
I ſhall give this fact complete, from the Chineſe annals, in the 
view of rendering our incredulous Readers ſomewhat more re- 
ſerved, when they treat as fabulous what they do not comprehend 
in the Hiſtory of Antiquity ; and credulous Readers, not quite 
ſo eaſy of belief, when they aſcribe to miracles, or to magic, 
effects which modern phyſics imitate publicly in our own days. 
It is on the ſubject of the Emperor Ki, according to Father 
le Comte, or Kieu, conformable to the pronunciation of Father 
Martini, who has given us a Hiſtory of the earli-ſt Emperors of 


China, after the annals of the Country. This Prince, who 
_ reigned about three thouſand fix hundred years ago, gave himſelf 


up to the commiſſion of cruelties ſo barbarous, and to irregula- 
rties ſo abominable, that the name is, to this day, held in deteſ- 


tation all over China, and that when they mean to deſcribe a man 


diſhonoured by every ſpecies of criminality, they give him the 
appellation of Kiev. In order to enjoy the delights of a volup- 
tuous life without diſtraction, he retired, with his lady and fa- 
vourites, into a magnificent palace, from which the light of the 


Sun was excluded on every fide. He ſupplied it's place by an 
infinite number of ſuperb lampe, the luſtre of which feemed, to 


him, preferable to that Orb of Day, becauſe it was ever uniform, 
and did not recal to his imagination, by the viciſſitudes of day 
and night, the rapid courſe of human life. Thus, in the midſt 
of ſplendid apartments always illuminated, he renounced the go- 
vernment of Empire, to put on the yoke of his own paſſions. 
But the Nations, whoſe intereſts he had abandoned, having re- 
volted, chaced him from his infamous retreat, and ſent him 
out a vagabond for his life, having, by his miſcondu&, deprived 


his poſterity of the ſucceſſion to the Crown, which was transfer- 


red 
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red to another family, and leaving a memory loaded with ſuch 


execration, that the Chineſe Hiſtorians never give him any other 
name but the Robber, without once beſtowing on him the title 
of Emperor. = | 
At the ſame time,” ſays Father le Comte, © they deſtroyed 
* his palace; and, in order to tranſmit to poſterity the memory 
« of worthleſſneſs ſo eminent, they ſuſpended the lamps of it in 


«ll the quarters of the ciry. This cuſtom was repeated annually, 


ee and became, from that time, a remarkable teſtivity all over the 


« Empire. It is celebrated at Yamt-Cheou, with more magni- 


e ficence than any where elſe, and it is ſaid that, formerly, the 
&« j[[nminations on this occaſion were ſo beautiful, that one Em- 
1 peror, not daring avowedly to quit his Court, and reſort thither 


« to enjoy the ſpectacle, put himſelf, the Queen, and ſeveral 


„ Princeſſes of the Blood, into the hands of a magician, who 
engaged to convey them to it in a very ſhort time. He made 
them mount, in the night. time, on ſuperb thrones, which were 
e carried aloft by ſwans, and which, in a moment, arrived at 
© Yamt-Cheoit. 8 | 


« The Emperor, wafted through the air, on clouds which gra- 
« qdually deſcended over the city, contemplated the whole feſtival 


« at his leiſure : he afterwards returned thence, with the ſame 
« velocity, and by the ſame vehicle, without it's being perceived 
« at Court that he had been at all abſent. This is is not the 
only fable which the Chineſe relate. They have hiſtories rela- 
tive to every ſubject, for they are ſuperſtitious to an exceſs, 
« and on the ſubject of magic, in particular, whether feigned or 


te real, there is not a People in the World to be compared with 
« them.” Memoirs of the Preſent State of China, by Father le 


Comte, Letter VI. 
This Emperor, who was thus tranſported through the air, ac- 


cording to Father Magaillans, was called Tam, and this event 


took place two thouſand years after the reign of Ker; that is 
about ſixteen hundred years ago. Father Magaillans, who ex- 
preſſes no doubt reſpecting the truth of the event, though he ſup- 
poſes it to have been performed by magic, adds, after the Chi- 
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neſe, that the Emperor Tam cauſed a concert of vocal and in- 


ſtrumental muſic to be played by his band, in the air, over Yamt- 
Cheou, which greatly ſurprized the inhabitants of that city. It's 
diſtance from Nankin, where the Emperor might be then ſup- 


poſed to reſide, is about eighteen leagues. However, if he was 


at Pekin, as Magaillans gives us to underſtand, when he ſays, that 
the Courier from Yamt-Cheou was a month on the road, in car. 
rying him the news of that extraordinary muſic, which they 
aſcribed to the inhabitants of Heaven, the atrial Journey was 
175 leagues in a ſtraight line. | 
But without departing from the fact as it ſtands, if Father 4. 
Comte had ſeen at noon-day, as was done by the whole inhabitants 
of Paris, of London, and of the other moſt conſiderable cities of 
Europe, Philoſophers ſuſpended by globes above the clouds, car- 
ried 40, nay, 50 leagues from the point of their departure, and 
one of them croſſing, through the air, the arm of the Sea which 
ſeparates England from France, he would not fo haſtily have 
treated the Chineſe tradition as a fable, I find, beſides, a great 
analogy of forms, between thoſe mognificem thrones, and thoſe 
clouds which gradually deſcended over the city of Yamt-Cheou, and 
our atroſtatic globes, to which it is ſo eaſily poſlible to give thoſe 
voluminous decorations. The conducting ſwans alone ſeem to 
preſent a difficulty in the management of this aerial navigation. 
But wherefore ſhould it be deemed impoflible for the Chineſe to 
have trained ſwans to flight ſimply, herbivorous birds, ſo eaſily 
tamed to the purpoſes of domeſtic life, when it 1s conſidered, that 
we have inſtructed the falcon, a bird of prey always wild, to purſue 
the game, and afterwards to return to the wriſt of the fowler ? 
The Chineſe, living under a much better police, more ancient 


and more pacific than we, have acquired an inſight into Nature 


which our per petual diſcords permitted not us to attain till a 
much later period: and, undoubtedly, it is this profound inſight 
into Nature which Father le Comte, otherwiſe a man of under- 
flanding, conſiders as magic, pretended or real, 1n which he ac- 
knowledges the Chineſe ſurpaſſed all Nations. For my own, 
part, I, who am no magician, us 1 have a glimpſe, conform- 

ably 
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ably to ſome of the Works of Nature, of an eaſy method whereby 
acroſtats may direct their courſe even againſt the wind; but I 
would not publiſh it were I ever ſo certain of it's ſucceſs, What 
miſeries have not the perfecting of the compaſs, and of gun- 
powder, brought upon the Human Race! The deſirable object 
of reſearch is not, what is to render us more intelligent, but 
what is to render us better. Science, in the hand of Wiſdom, 


is a torch which illuminates, but brandiſhed by the hand of 
wickedneſs, ſets the Wor Id on fire. 


(3) You are an Afaatic. Amaſss was an Egyptian, and Egypt 
was in Africa; but the Ancients aſſigned it to Aſia. The Nile 
ſerved as a boundary to Afia on the Weſt. Conſult Pliny, and 
the ancient n. 


| (3 To the bright of Melita. This is the ifland now called 
Malta. | 


(5) Of the xylon. This is the cotton on a herb : it is originally 
a native of Egypt. They now manufacture at Malta very beau- 
tiful ſtuffs of it, which is the principal ſource of ſupport to the 
commonalty of that iſland, who are miſerably indigent. There 
is a ſecond ſpecies produced on a ſhrub, which is cultivated in 
Aſia and the Weſt-India iſlands. Nay, I believe there is a third 
ſpecies that grows in America, on a tall prickly tree ; ſuch care 
has Nature taken to diffuſe a vegetable ſo uſeful over all the warm 
regions of the Globe! This much is certain, that the Savages of 
the parts of America which are ſituated between the Tropics, 
made for themſelves. garments and hammocks of cotton, when 
Columbus landed on that Country. 


(6) A prodigious quantity of quails. The quails ſtill take Malta 
in their way, and appear on a day named and marked in the al- 
manacks of the country. The cuſtoms of the animal creation 
do not vary; but thoſe of the human ſpeeies have undergone 
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conſiderable changes in that iſland. Some Grand-Maſters of the 


Order of Saint John, to whom the iſland belongs, have there en. 


gaged in projects of public utility; among others, they have con- 
veyed the water of a rivulet into the very harbour. Many other 
undertakings are ſtill behind, undoubtedly, which concern the 
happineſs of the Human Race. a, | 


(2) As far as the Ites of t:nofees Thefe are at this time called 
the Iſlands of Saint Peter and of St. Antiochus. They are very 
ſmall ; but they have great fiſhery for thunnies, and they manu- 


facture great quantities of ſalt. 


(8) Bodily exerciſe is the aliment of health. Certain Philoſo- 
phers have carried matters much farther. They have pretended 
that bodily exerciſe was the aliment of the ſoul. Exerciſe of 
body is good only for the prefervation of health ; the ſoul has 


it's own apart. Nothing is more common, than to fee men of 


delicate health poſſeſſed of exalted virtue, and robuſt perſons 
very defective there. Virtue is no more the refult of phy- 


fical qualities, than ſtrength of body is the effect of moral 


qualities. All temperaments are equally pre- diſpoſed to Ide 


and to virtue. 


(9) 7 always bears the name of Hewa. There is, in fact, at 
the mouth of the Seine, on it's left ſide bank, a mountain formed 
of Jayers of black and white ſtenes, which is called the Heve. 
It ſerves as a land-mark'for mariners, and there is a flag erected 


upon it, for giving ſignals to ſhips at Sea. 


(10) I perceived by the whiteneſs of it's foam a mountain of 
water, This mountain of water 1s produced by the tides, which 
force their way, from tae Sea, up the Seine, and make it to flow 


| backward againſt it's courſe, It is heard coming from a very 


great diſtance, eſpecially in the night-time. They call it 2% 
Bar, becauſe it obſtructs the whole courſe of the Seine. This 


Bar is uſually followed by a ſecond Bar, till more elevated, 
which purſues it at the diſtance of about a hundred fathom. 
They run much faſter than a horſe at full ſpeed. 


(11) The Druids honour theſe Divinities, Reſpecting the man- 


ners and mythology of the ancient Nations of the North, Hero- 


Aulus may be conſulted, the Commentaries of Ceſar, Suetonius, 
Tacitus, the Eda of Mr. Mallet, and the Swediſh One, 


tranſlated by the Chevalier de Keralio. 


(12) He is excluded from 5 i of their myſteries. Ceſar 


ſays preciſely the ſame thing in his Commentaries, 


(13) They overlay plates of iron with tin. The Laplanders un- 
derſtand the art of wire-drawing tin to a very high degree of per- 


tection. There is, in general, an extreme ingenuity diſtinguiſh- _ 
able in all the arts practiſed by ſavage Nations. The canoes and 


the raquettes of the Eſquimaux ; the pros of the iſlanders of the 


South-Sea ; the nets, the lines, the hooks, the bows, the arrows, 


the ſtone hatchets, the habits, and the head dreſſes of moſt of 


thoſe Nations, have the moſt exact conformity with their neceſ- 


ſities. Pliny aſcribes the invention of catks to the Gauls. He 
praiſes their tin-ware, their dying in wood, &c. 


(14) She is condemned to the flames. See Ceſar's Commentaries. 


(15) A/cribe to them ſomething divine. Conſult Tacitus on the 
manners of the Germans. 


(16) For her ſon Sine. The Gauls, as well as the Nations 
of the North, called Venus, Siofne, and Cupid, Sifione. Conſult 
the Eda. The moſt formidable weapon among the Celtæ, was 
neither the bow, nor the ſword, but the cutlaſs. They armed the 
Dwarfs with it ; who, thus equipped, triumphed over the ſword 
of the Giants. The enchantment made with a dagger was 1nca- 
pable of being diſſolved, It was fit, therefore, hat the Gauliſh 
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Cupid ſhould be armed, not with a bow and a quiver, but with | 


a dagger. The dagger-handles in queſtion, are two-valved fiſh- 
ſhells, lengthened out into the form of a dagger-handle, the 
name of which they bear. They are found in great abundance 
along the ſhores of Normandy, where they bury themſelves in 

the ſand. I, 


(17) Of the fiugular beauty of their young women. And perhaps 
of the law-ſuits, for which Normandy is famous, as that apple 
was, originally, a preſent of diſcord. It might be poſſible to find 
out a cauſe Jeſs remote of theſe ſuits at Law, in the prodigious 
number of petty juriſdictions, with which that province is filled, 


in their litigious uſages, and eſpecially in the European ſpirit of 
education, which ſays to every man, from his childhood upward: 


Be the jfir}?. | 
It would not be ſo eaſy to diſcover the moral or phyſical 

cauſes of the ſingularly remarkable beauty of the women of the 

Pays de Caux, eſpecially among the country girls. They have 


blue eyes, a delicacy of features, a freſhneſs of complexion, and | 


a ſhape, which would do honour to the fineſt ladies about Court. 
I know but of one other canton in the whole kingdom, in which 
the women of the lower claſſes are equally beautiful. It is at 


Avignon. Beauty there, however, preſents a different charac- 


ter. They have large, black, and ſoft eyes, aquiline noſes, and 
the heads of Angelica Kaufſman, Till modern Philoſophy think 


proper to take up the queſtion, we may allow the mythology ol 


the Gauls to aſſign a reaſon for the beauty of their young wo. 
men, by a fable which the Greeks would not, perhaps, have 
rejected, 77 


(18) Tor-Tir. Perhaps it may be from the names of thoſe 
two cruel Gods of the North, that the word torture is derived. 


(19) In the fide of a rock all over white. Montmartre is meant, 
Mons Martis. It is well known that this riſing ground, dedi- 
cated to Mars, whoſe name it bears, is formed of a rock of 

| plaſter. 
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plaſter. Others, it is true, derive the name of Montmartre from 

Mons Martyrum. Theſe two etymologies may be very eaſily re- 

conciled. If there were, in ancient times, a great many martyrs 

on this mountain, it was probably owing to it's being the reſi- 
dence of ſome celebrated idol, to which they were there eren 

in ſacr Iſice. 


(20) It had no other door except large bullocks-hides. Gates were 
a matter of very difficult conſtruction to ſavage tribes, who did 
not underſtand the uſe of the ſaw, without which it was almoſt 


impoſſible to reduce a tree into planks. Accordingly, when 


they abandoned a Country, thoſe who had gates carried them off 
with them. A Norwegian hero, whoſe name ] do not at preſent 
recollect, he who diſcovered Greenland, threw his into the Sea, 
in order to diſcover where the Deſtinies intended to fix his reſi- 
_ dence; and he made a ſettlement good on that part of Green- 
land to which they were wafted. Gates and their threſhold F_"_ 
5 and ſtill are, ſacred in the Eaſt. 


(21) At a height auhich abe cannot reach. The walnut and 


cheſtnut grow at a great height ; but theſe fruits fall to the 
ground when they are ripe, and do not break in falling, like the 


ſolt fruits, which, beſides, grow on trees which are eaſily ſcaled. 


(22) In crder to nale bread of it. The Gauls lived, as did all 


other ſavage tribes, on pap, or frumenty. The Romans them- 


ſelves were, for three hundred years, ignorant of the uſe of 

bread, according to Pliny, boiled grain, or frumenty, conſtituted 
. - . 4 

the greateſt part of their aliment. 


4 To rear a Temple to Iſis. It is pretended that this 1s the 
ancient Church of Saint-Genevieve, reared to Ie, prior to the 
introduction of Chriſtianity among the Gauls. 


(24) They fed upon the anſerina potentilla. The anſerina po- 
tentilla is found in great abundance on the banks of the Seine, 
| in 
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in the vicinity of Paris. It ſometimes renders them completely 


yellow, toward the cloſe of Summer, by the colour of it's flowers, 


This flower is roſe- formed, about the ſize of a ſhilling, without 


riſing upon a ſtem. It enamels the ground, as does likewiſe it's 


foliage, which ſpreads very far, in form of net-work. Geeſe 
are very fond of this plant. It's leaves, in form of a gooſe-foot, 


_ adhering cloſely to the ground, admit of the water-fowl's walking 
over them as upon a carpet, and the yellow colour of it's flowers 
forms a very beautiful contraſt with the azure of the river, and 


the verdure of the trees ; but eſpecially with the marbled colour 
of the geeſe, which are perceptible on this ground at a great 
diſtance. | 


(25) Formidable to the Gods and to the Men of this Country. See 
the Voloſpa of the Iriſh. This hiſtory of Balder has a ſingular 


reſemblance to that of Achilles plunged, by his mother Thetis, in 
the river Styx, as far as the heel, in order to render him invulne- 


rable, and, after all, killed by a wound in that part of the body 
which had not been dipped, from an arrow diſcharged by the 
hand of the effeminate Paris. Theſe two fictions of the Greeks, 


and of the Savage Nations of the North, convey a moral meaning 


founded in truth ; namely, that the powerful ought never to de- 
ſpiſe the fecble. | | 


(26) We paſſed ſucceſſively through the territories of the Carnntes, 
fc. The Carnutes were the inhabitants of the Pays Chartrain, 
the Cenomanes, thoſe of Mans, and the Diablintes, thoſe of the 
adjacent country. The Redons, who inhabited the city of Ren- 
nes, had the Curioſolites in their vicinity; and the tribes of Da- 
riorigum were neighbours to the Veneti, who inhabited Vannes, 
in Britanny. It is alleged that the Venetians of the Adriatic 
Gulf, who bear the ſame name in Latin, derive their origin from 


them. Conſult Cear, Si, abo, and Danville's Geography. 


(27) 7. he other might be preſerved. Moſt fruits which contain 
an aggregation of ſeeds, as pomegranates, apples, pears, oranges, 
| and 
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and even the productions of the gramineous plants, ſuch as the 
| ear of corn, bear them divided by ſmooth ſkins, under frail 
capſules ; but the fruits which contain only a ſingle ſeed, or 
rarely two, as the walnut, the haſel-nut, the almond, the cheſt- 
nut, the cocoa, and all the kernel fruits, ſuch as the cherry, the 


plumb, the apricot, the peach, bear it invelopped in very hard 


capſules, of wood, of ſtone, or of leather, conſtructed with admi- 
rable art. Nature has ſecured the preſervation of aggregated 
ſeeds, by multiplying their little cells, and that of n ſeeds, 


by fortifying their caſes. 


(28) The Arcadians were once more miſerable than the Gauls. It 
would appear that the firſt ſtate of Nations is the ſtate of barba- 


riſm. We are almoſt tempted to believe it, from the example 


of the Greeks, prior to Orpheus; of the Arcadians, under Ly- 
caon ; of the Gauls, under the Druids: of the Romans, prior 
to Numa; and of almoſt all the ſavage tribes of America. 

I am perſuaded that barbariſm is a malady incident to the in- 
fancy of Nations, and that it is foreign to the nature of Man. It is 


frequently a re- action merely of the ills which riſing Nations en- 


dure on the part of their enemies. Theſe ills inſpire them with 
a vengeance ſo much the more fierce, in proportion as the Con- 
ſtitution of their State is more liable to ſubverſion. Accordingly, 
the ſmall ſavage hordes of the New World, reciprocally eat the 


priſoners taken in war, though the families of the ſame clan live 


together in the moſt perfect union. For a ſimilar reaſon it is 
that the feebler animals are much more vindictive than the 


powerful. The bee darts her ſting into the hand of any one 


who comes near her hive ; but the elephant ſees the arrow of 


the huntſman fly cloſe to him, without turning alide out of his 


road. 

Barbariſm is, ſometimes, introduced into a growing State, by 
the individuals who join the aſſociation. Such was, in it's firſt 
beginnings, that of the Roman People, partly formed of the ban 
ditti collected by Romulus, and who did not begin to civilize till 
the times of Numa. In other caſes, it communicates itſelf, like 
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the peſtilence, to a People already under regular government, 
merely from their coming into contact with their neighbours. 
Such was that of the Jews, who, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of 
their Laws, ſacrificed their children to idols, after the example of 
the Canaanites. It molt frequently incorporates itſelf with the 
legiſlation of a People, through the tyranny of a deſpot, as in 
Arcadia, under Lycaon, and ſtill more dangerouſly, through the 
influence of an ariſtocratical corps, which perpetuates it, in fa- 
vour of their own authority, even through the ages of civiliza- 
tion. Such are, in our own days, the ferocious prejudices of 
Religion, inſtilled into the Indians, in other reſpects ſo gentle, 
by their Bramins ; and thoſe of honour inſtilled into the Japa- 
neſe, ſo poliſhed, by their Nobles. 

I repeat it, for the conſolation of the Human Race: moral | 
evil is foreign to Man, as well as phyſical evil. Both the one and 
the other ſpring up out of deviations from the Law of Nature, 
Nature has made Man good. Had ſhe made him wicked, ſhe, 
who is ſo uniformly conſequential in her Works, would have 
furniſhed him with claws, with fangs, with poiſon, with ſome 
offenſive weapon, as ſhe has done to thoſe of the beaſts, whoſe 
character is deſigned to be ferocious. She has not ſo much as 
provided him with defenfive armour, like other animals; but 
has created him the moſt naked, and the mot miſerable, un- 
doubtedly in the view of conſtraining him to have conſtant re- 
courſe to the humanity of his fellow-creatures, and to extend it 
to them in his turn. Nature no more makes whole Nations of 
men jealous, envious, malignant, eager to ſurpaſs each other, am- 
bitious, conquerors, cannibals, than ſhe forms Nations continu- 
ally labouring under the leproſy, the purples, the fever, the ſmall- 
pox. If you meet even an individual, ſubje& to theſe phyſical 
evils, impute them, without heſitation, to ſome unwholeſome ali- 
ment on which he feeds, or to a putrid air which infeſts the 
neighbourhood. In like manner, when you find barbarifm in a 
riſing Nation, refer it ſolely to the errors of it's policy, or to the 
influence of it's neighbours, juſt as you would the miſchievout- 
neſs of a child, to the vices of his education, or to bad example. 

The 
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The courſe of the life of a People is ſimilar to the courſe of : 
the life of a man, as the port of a tree reſembles that of it's 


branches. „ 
| 2 had devoted my attention, in the text, to the moral progreſs 
of political ſocieties, barbariſm, civilization, and corruption. I 
had in this note caſt a glance, no leſs important, on the natural 


progreſs of Man ; childhood, youth, maturity, old- -Age 3 but 
theſe approximations have been extended far beyond the proper 


bounds of a ſimple note. 

Beſides, in order to enlarge his Horizon, a man muſt ſcramble 
up mountains, which are but too frequently involved in ſtormy 
clouds. Let us re-deſcend into the peaceful valleys. Let us 
repole between the declivities of Mount Lyceum, on the banks 
of the Achelous. If Time, the Muſes, and the Reader, ſhall 


be propitious to theſe new Srupixs, it will be ſufficient for my 


pencil, and for my ambition, to have painted the meadows, the 
groves, and the ſnepherdeſſes of bleſt Arcadia. 7, 


THE END. 
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